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CONCERNING   TlIE   PAST 


Three  Voyages  of  the  Mayflower 
and  another  voyage . 


December  21,  1620,  a  little  company  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth. Before  this,  because  "some  of  the  company 
were  putting  forth  the  idea  that  as  there  was  an 
end  of  all  authority,  every  man  might  go  his  ovm  way 
and  do  as  he  liked,"  they  entered  into  that  memor- 
able compact  "solemnly  and  mutually"  joining  in  a 
civil  body  politic  "for  our  better  ordering  and  pre- 
servation -x-w-x-  and  to  enact  such  just  and  equal  laws 
-;:--;i-;(-  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet 
and  convenient  for  the  general  good."  ^fflaat  happened 
afterward  is  history. 

Nine  years  later  the  Mayflov/er  came  again,  bring- 
ing Francis  Higginson  and  companions  to  Salem,  un- 
der a  patent  providing  for  the  making  v--;;--;:-;h;-  of 
wholesome  and  reasonable  lav/s  "not  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm  of  England."   And  they  are  pru- 
dently counselled  "that  when  so  many  are  sent  out 
there  may  be,  in  spite  of  all  their  care,  some 
libertines  among  them;  if  there  are  let  then  be 
corrected,  and  should  they  prove  incorrigible..  LET 
THEM  BE  SENT  BACK  AGAIN  -x-x-v:--;:"X-  for  it  is  better  to 
do  that  than  to  keep  them  -;;--;:--x-;:--;c-  as  a  source  of  in- 
fection and  an  occasion  of  scandal." 

Once  more,  in  1630,  came  the  Mayflov/er  to  Salem, 
with  the  followers  of  \7inthrop  who  had  himself  ar- 
rived a  few  weeks  earlier,  the  Colonial  government 
being  transferred  here.   The  settlers  of  Reading 
were  later  part  of  that  movement.   Representative 
government  was  established,  orderly  procedure  was 
provided,  and  although  Democracy  vms  far  from  their 
thought,  they  had  the  germ  of  a  sane  democracy  with- 
out perceiving  it.   But  it  v/as  to  be  a  democracy 
under  law.   Every  man  mi,ght  have  his  day  in  court 
for  tlae  redress  of  grievances,  and  government  became 


in  time  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  with 
due  regard  always  for  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
In  May,  1645,  just  one  year  after  Reading  was  in- 
corporated, Winthrop  made  that  little  speech  on 
Liberty,  which  has  become  a  classic.  He  said: 
"There  is  a  two-fold  Liberty,  natural  and  civil. 
(By  the  first)  man  hath  liberty  to  evil  as  well  as 
to  good.   This  liberty  -x-is-x-;:-  cannot  endure  the  least 
restraint  of  the  most  just  authority.   The  exercise 
of  this  liberty  makes  men  grow  more  evil,  and  in 
time  to  be  worse  than  brute  beasts.  -:c--;!-;;--x-  This  is 
that  great  enemy  of  truth  -;H;--:i-x-  which  all  the  ordin- 
ances of  God  and  man  are  bent  against  to  restrain 
and  subdue.   The  other  kind  of  liberty  I  call  civil 
or  federal;  it  may  also  be  called  moral,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ■yc-A--A-v   moral  law,  and  the  politic  coven- 
ants and  constitutions  amongst  men  themselves.   This 
liberty  is  the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority, 
and  cannot  subsist  without  it;  and  it  is  a  liberty 
to  that  which  is  good,  just  and  honest.   This  liberty 
you  are  to  stand  for  with  the  hazard  not  only  of  your 
goods  but  of  your  lives  if  need  be,  -;:--;;-v--;;-  This  liberty 
is  maintained  and  exercised  in  a  way  of  subjection 
to  authority." 

There  have  been  few,  if  any,  definitions  of  liberty 
which  better  that,  for  clearness,  force  and  truth. 
It  is  neither  anarchy  nor  license.   It  is  liberty 
under  lav/.   That  is  the  essence  of  Americanism,  and 
although  worthy  John  Cotton  thought  poorly  of  Dem- 
ocracy, a  Democracy  inspired  by  this  idea  is  a 
Democracy  safe  for  the  world. 

The  other  day,  December  21,  1919,  almost  300  years 
after  the  first  coming  of  the  Mayflovver,  the  so- 
called  "Ark  of  the  Soviet"  sailed  from  New  York  with 
its  company  of  249,  banned  from  the  United  States, 
Contrast  the  spirit  manifested  by  these  later  ad- 
vocates of  liberty  with  that  shovra.  by  those  v;ho,  with 
all  their  mistakes--and  they  made  many,  being  human, 
--laid  the  foundation  of  our  Commonv/ealth.   Instead 
of  prayers,  cursing.   "Long  live  the  Revolution  in 
America,"  chants  the  crov;d  in  defiance.   "To  hell  with 
America,"  shouts  an  unwilling  passenger,   "V/e're 
coming  back  and  we'll  get  you  yet,"  threatens  another, 
"The  anarchist  movement  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  although  the  intellectual  heads  are  be- 
ing sent  av/ay;"  is  a  prophecy.   "This  government  has 


signed  its  death  v/arrant;"  said  the  woman  who  was  a 
leader  among  them;  "I  am  not  going  to  stop  work  so 
long  as  life  rests  with  me."   And  the  Grand  Secretary 
left  this  message:   "Think  I   Thinlc!   Think  I   Amer- 
ican women.   V/e  came  to  this  country  v/ith  love  for 
the  liberty  upon  which  this  country  was  founded." 
Read  now,  in  this  connection,  Winthrop's  definition 
of  Liberty  as  given  above.   Surely  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  his  voice  comes  to  us  out  of  the  past. 
Comment  is  not  needed. 


s 


II 

There  has  been  a  tovm  of  Reading  for  nearly  three 
centuries.   Settled  in  1639,  incorporated  in  1644, 
not  many  tov/ns  in  Massachusetts  are  so  old.  Yet  it 
does  not  seem  so.   Fev;  of  the  old  houses,  none  of 
the  old  trees  remain.   It  is  plain  that  much  of  the 
present  tovm  is  new.   The  pine  groves  and  green 
fields  of  a  generation  ago  have  given  place  to  pop- 
ulated districts,  with  open  lav/ns  and  gardens,  and 
houses  built  v/ithin  the  memory  of  those  still  young. 
Of  the  church  buildings  not  one  has  any  claim  to  age. 
One  only  (and  this  by  re-building)  preserves  any 
outward  show  of  the  old  form.  Yet  many  historic 
spots  exist  and  the  tovm's  record  of  the  past  touche. 
at  some  point  every  significant  event  in  the  nation's 
life . 

How  came  Reading  here  at  all?   It  is  not  upon  a  nav- 
igable river,  nor  upon  a  harbor,  like  many  ancient 
toi,vns .   However,  it  had  its  beginning,  in  a  sense, 
upon  the  coast  in  the  settlement  of  Lynn.  Yiinthrop 
came  to  Salem  in  1630,  our  first  real  governor,  suc- 
ceeding Endicott,  deputy  to  Governor  Craddock  who 
never  came  over.  Winthrop's  coming  was  part  of  a 
tremendous  movement  in  history,  in  which  the  men  who 
founded  Reading  shared. 

Only  about  300  were  at  Salem  in  deplorable  condition, 
but  Y/inthrop  brought  new  life.   Soon  two  or  three 
thousand  persons  were  added.   Some  of  them  settled 
Lynn  (under  the  name  of  Saugus)  in  1631. 

The  first  settlements  after  his  coming  were  near  the 
coast,  but  always  a  minority  pressed  inland,   iimong 


the  men  at  Lynn  was  a  young  man  of  30,  Thomas  Parker, 
who  sailed  from  London  (1635)  in  the  "Susan  and 
Ellen,"  and  others  whose  names  are  less  familiar  to 
the  present  generation,  whom  we  shall  find  later  at 
Reading.   Parker  was  the  patriarch  of  a  strong  line, 
which  has  given  us  21  selectmen  and  8  representatives 
to  the  General  Court,  not  counting  the  latest  (by 
no  means  the  least)  who  is  about  to  tal:e  his  seat. 

They  did  not  remain  long  at  Lynn.   The  first  location 
of  the  colonists  was  not  always  satisfactory.   Even 
Winthrop  immediately  left  Salem,  and  the  settlers  of 
Concord  v/ere  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  removing, 
"not  finding  their  plantation  ansv;erable  to  their  ex- 
pectations." But  that  is  another  story. 

Perhaps  they  were  too  near  the  ssa  at  Lynn,  being  for 
the  most  part  inland  bred.   Perhaps,  although  they 
were  fairly  prosperous,  the  soil  upon  their  original 
allotments  was  not  very  productive.   After  their  re- 
moval many  acres  of  it  were  so  overrun  with  sorrel 
that  it  was  thought  too  costly  to  reclaim  them.  Put 
youjr'self  in  their  place,  \Vhat  they  did  is  probably 
not  different  from  what  you  would  have  done,  ujider 
the  same  conditions.   The  natural  tendency  then  was 
to  broaden  out,  not  to  draw  in  as  in  these  modern 
industrial  days. 

At  any  rate  they  explored  the  wooded  country  to  the 
west,  follo'vving  the  Saugus  river.   And  they  found, 
"at  the  head  of  their  bounds,"  an  attractive  spot, 
well-watered,  with  forests  for  fuel  and  for  lumber, 
streams  with  mill  sites,  fish  in  plenty  in  the  tT/o 
fair  lalies,  and  every  season  other  fish  would  come 
up  from  the  sea,  "to  refresh  and  relieve  the  people" 
as  the  old  records  have  it.   The  hillsides  dropped 
to  the  lalces,  as  you  may  see  them  now,  and  at  their 
base  a  level  plain,  in  the  centre  of  the  present 
Wakefield,  was  fit  for  habitation  and  for  pasture. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  what  has  been  said  by 
an  English  writer  of  the  origin  of  the  English  Read- 
ing applies  here  also: 

"Towns  and  villages  do  not  grow  up  by  cha.nce .   Some 
one  foixnds  them,  and  if  they  grow  to  strengtii  and 
honor  it  is  because  men  try  to  mal:e  them  grow,  and 
because  their  situation  helps  them,  -::--;:--;!-;;-;:-  In  every 


case  the  settlers  chose  one  spot  for  settlement  rather 
than  others  because  of  some  advantages;  -;;--;;-;:--;;-  Its  fer- 
tile soil,  good  water,  pleasant  prospects,  health- 
iness, its  safe  or  convenient  situation.   This  has 
always  been  the  way  of  settlers,  here  and  everywhere, 
nov/  and  in  other  times." 

So  they  selected  this  spot  contiguous  to  their  old 
location, — beyond  it  the  unbroken  wilderness.   Upon 
petition  the  General  Court  gave  them  "the  four  miles 
square"  comprising,  almost  without  change,  the  pres- 
ent tovms  of  Wakefield  and  Reading,   A  small  part  was 
lost  to  Wilmington  in  1730,  and  some  to  Stoneham  in 
1734.   In  1727  a  bit  of  the  lower  end  of  Greenwood 
was  taken  on  from  Maiden.   The  territory  now  forming 
North  Reading  came  by  special  grant,  in  1651,  of  "a- 
bout  two -miles  content,"  north  of  the  Ipsv/ich  river. 


III 

\'Vhere  did  Reading  get  its  name?   Settled  as  'tinn  Vil- 
lage" it  was  changed  to  "Redding"  when  incorporated. 
May  29,  1644,   It  had  previously  been  referred  to  as 
"Reding,"   The  form  Reading  was  first  used  in  1647, 
and  afterward  any  one  of  the  three  forms  was  used 
until  the  modern  spelling  became  fixed.   Possibly 
some  of  the  settlers  came  from  Reading,  England,   Fam- 
iliar naraes  appear  in  both  places.   At  any  rate,  they 
came  from  that  part  of  England.   It  has  been  suggested 
that  resemblances  of  site  may  account  for  the  giving 
of  the  old  name  to  the  new  tovra.      The  resemblances 
are  perhaps  more  fancied  than  real.   Nevertheless  the 
English  Reading  lies  between  the  rivers  Kennet  and 
Thames,  soon  merged  in  a  single  stream,  and  our 
Reading  v/as  settled  between  two  lal-:es  (at  Wakefield) 
with  two  out-flowing  streams,  adapted,  like  the  Ken- 
net,  to  driving  water-mills,  and  soon  to  be  merged 
in  the  Saugus.   These  features  may  have  recalled  the 
homeland  to  those  v/ho  first  saw  them,  as  they  pushed 
inland. 

There  is  another  consideration.   Johnson,  of  V'/oburn, 
in  his  "Wonder-working  Providence,"  published  about 
1650,  says  Reading  is  "in  the  very  centre  of  the 
country."   As  other  eastern  settlements  then  lay, 
this  was  approximately  true.   Now  the  English  Reading 


was  in  the  centre  of  that  part  of  England  from  which 
the  Massachusetts  settlers  principally  came.   A  cir- 
cle of  about  50  miles'  radius  dravm  about  it  would 
include  the  English  tovms  of  Salisbury,  Ooucester, 
Newbiiry,  Cambridge,  Woburn,  Sudbury,  Andover  and 
Haverhill,   Wot  far  outside  are  Lynn  and  Ipsv/ich;  and 
farther  north,  Boston  in  Lincolnshire.   Speal^ing 
broadly,  therefore,  the  English  Reading  also  v/as  "in 
the  very  centre  of  the  country."   Its  site  has  in- 
deed been  called  "the  ancient  heart  of  England." 

The  similarity  of  location,  as  it  might  have  appeared 
to  our  colonists,  is  suggestive.   All  these  English 
tovms  gave  their  names  to  neighboring  settlements  here 
The  English  Reading  was  then,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the 
heart  of  every  colonist.   It  was  the  chief  tovm  of 
Berkshire,   In  the  civil  war  between  King  and  Par- 
liament (1642)  it  lay  midway  between  the  headquart- 
ers of  the  contending  parties,  in  London  and  Oxford, 
and  v/as  over-run  successively  by  roujidliead  and  cav- 
alier.  It  was  almost  raidvmy  between  London  and 
Bristol  on  the  great  V/estern  road. 

^''.rhat  more  natural  than  to  take  its  name,  as  the  names 
of  lesser  English  tovms  had  been  taken,  for  a  nev/ 
settlement  here. 

^j>/hat  is  the  significance  of  the  name?   It  is  spelled 
a  hundred  different  ways  in  the  ancient  English  rec- 
ords, variations  that  mal-:e  our  three  ways  trivial. 
Various  origins  have  been  suggested.   There  has  been 
an  English  Reading  for  nearly  1,000  years.  How 
youthful  seem  our  2751   The  name  therefore  runs  back 
to  Saxon  times.   The  Saxon  words  meaning  river,  ford 
and  fern  have  each  been  suggested  as  the  origin  of 
the  first  syllable,  and  there  is  also  a  Saxon  word 
"HREOD,"  a  reed.   There  are  reeds  in  plenty  grov/ing 
along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Thames.   There  is  a 
Saxon  noun  ING,  meaning  a  meadov/  or  pasture  near  a 
river  from  which,  it  has  been  suggested,  the  second 
syllable  may  have  been  derived.   Probably  all  these 
suggestions  are  forced. 

The  Saxon  word  "Raeding,"  according  to  Principal 
Childs,  of  University  College,  Reading,  "means  the 
persons,  goods  or  property  belonging  to  a  man  called 
^'Raed,"  and  from  this  he  derives  the  name  of  the  tovm. 
The  fact  is,  England  has  many  place  names  derived 


frora  Ssccon  claxL  names,   Ttiere  is  nothing  knovm  of  any 
special  "man  called  Raed."   But  there  is  a  Saxon  suf- 
fix ING,  having  a  derivative  force,  "son  of,"  and  with 
HM  (home)  forming  a  place  name,  as  Birmingham,  equiv- 
alent to  "the  home  of  the  sons  of  Beorm,"  And  the3re 
are  clan  names  indicating  the  seat  of  the  clan.   Thus 
the  "Hastingas"  were  at  Hastings,  and  Worthing,  Lanc- 
ing, Goring,  and  many  others  are  the  simple  forms  of 
the  places  held  "by  the  V/orthingas,  etc.   Similarly, 
th.e  Readlngas  were  at  the  place  v/hose  name  is  now 
contracted  into  Reading.   And  the  Readlngas  v/ere  the 
sons  of  Raed,  the  head  of  the  clan. 

Men  called  "Raed,"  precursors  of  the  modern  Reeds 
and  Reads,  took  their  name  from  their  complexion, 
like  the  liVhites,  the  Browns,  etc.   To  us,  of  course, 
the  name  has  lost  any  significance  it  once  had  as  ap- 
plied to  the  English  Reading,  and  remains  simply  a 
linlc  connecting  us  with  that  seventeenth  century  Eng- 
land out  of  which  the  Fathers  came. 


IV 

The  other  day,  in  the  Bay  Psalm  Book — the  first  book 
printed  in  colonial  America--I  found  these  lines, 
intended  to  he  a  singable  version  of  a  psalm  of  David: 

"The  waters  on--of  Babylon 
There  where  we  did  sit  dovm — " 

And  Winthrop,  too,  came  to  Massachusetts,  "to  find 
out  a  place  for  our  sitting  dovm,"   The  phrase  ex- 
pressed not  merely  temporary  rest  but  permanent  set- 
tlement, as  in  the  good  old  English  word  "seat." 
Let  us  see  where  the  men  who  founded  Reading  first 
sat  dovrn. 

Revert  in  Imagination  to  that  remote  time.   Stand  at 
the  point  where  our  Summer  avenue  crosses  South  Main 
street,  and  face  north.   In  that  direction  stretches 
the  unbroken  forest,  3-g-  miles  to  the  Ipswich  river, 
not  to  be  disturbed  for  years,  giving  to  all  that 
land  the  name  "Wood  End,"  first  foiind  in  the  old  rec- 
ords in  1673,   No  house  will  be  seen  in  this  part  of 
the  town  for  nearly  40  years. 
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Turn  to  the  southeast.   There,  extending  unbroken  to 
the  lake,  is  the  great  sv/amp,  once  a  lake  itself  hut 
now  filled  with  the  drift  of  the  glacial  age--sand, 
gravel  and  peat,  vmchanged  for  some  thousands  of  years 
before  our  Fathers  saw  it  and  not  to  be  changed  after- 
ward for  three  centuries  except  for  the  railway  and 
highways  that  will  cross  it  and  the  houses  that  will 
encroach  upon  its  borders.   To  the  right  rises  Bare 
Hill,  one  of  the  high  points  in  Reading,  named,  as 
some  have  said,  because  bears  were  once  seen  there 
but  more  probably  (since  the  £|5pearance  of  bears  in 
early  days  v/as  hardly  v;orth  noting)  because  upon  its 
summit  trees  were  few.   Skirting  the  base  of  the  hill 
to  the  south,  we  meet  the  slope  of  another  hill  lift- 
ing up  and  over  to  Wakefield.   Instead  of  turning 
to  the  left  to  the  point  where  Ash  street  now  comes 
down,  keepto  the  right  along  the  margin  of  the  present 
Wakefield  golf  grounds.   In  the  notch  between  the 
hills,  where  Mr.  Forbes  nov/  lives,  is  the  site  of  the 
old  "Bare  Hill  brook"  house,  with  the  brook  in  the 
door  yard  over  which,  to  reach  the  door,  one  crossed 
a  little  bridge.   At  the  point  where  novr   the  old  road 
joins  the  highv/ay  from  V/akefield  to  Stoneham,  turn 
to  the  left  and  find  the  first  houses  of  the  early 
settlers.   All  have  now  gone,  but  here  was  Jonas 
Eaton,  whose  son  Joshua  came  up  later  into  ovx   part 
of  Reading.   Here  also  was  Sergt.  John  Parker,  son  of 
Deacon  Thomas  and  brother  to  Nathaniel,  who  became 
the  direct  progenitor  of  our  numerous  Parkers;  and 
John  Damon,  whose  family  afterward  came  into  our  part 
of  the  town,  and  left  numerous  descendants.   Tov/ard 
the  east  v/e  pass  over  Cov/drey's  Hill,  so-called  from 
a  son  of  William  Cov/drey,  an  early  settler,  who  had 
his  homestead  there. 

On  the  brov/  of  the  hill  look  dovra  over  the  lake,  not, 
as  now,  obscured  by  the  railway,  the  ice  houses,  the 
gas  house,  which  add  no  beauty  to  the  landscape.   On 
its  farther  shore  the  pines  (long  since  cut  dovm)  lift 
into  the  sky.   There  were  few  fairer  prospects  in  our 
Eastern  towns.   Follow  the  trail,  which  runs  down, 
as  the  road  nov;  runs,  to  'jVakefield  Common,  leaving 
off  to  the  left,  the  farm  of  Richard  V/alker,  a  leader 
among  the  settlers,  first  Captain  of  their  train  band, 
until  we  stand  on  the  Coimnon  Itself,  in  the  midst  of 
the  settlement  of  Ancient  Reading. 

Turn  to  the  south.   In  front,  on  the  northerly  corner 


of  the  present  Main  and  AllDlon  streets,  is  the  first 
meeting  house,  and  on  the  southerly  corner  the  house 
of  Reverend  Henry  Green,  the  first  minister,  pre- 
cursor of  a  line  of  scholarly  divines,  sound  in  the 
theological  concepts  of  their  sect  who  have  kept  the 
original  church  (in  Wakefield)  free  from  schism  or 
division  till  today.   Behind  us,  at  the  end  of  the 
present  common,  where  the  new  park  extension  begins, 
is  the  first  burying  ground.   All  along  the  lakeside, 
around  the  "head  of  the  pond,"  southerly  toward  Green- 
wood and  easterly  toward  Lynnfield,  are  the  allotments 
of  the  early  settlers.  Where  the  rattan  factory  nav 
stands,  on  the  stream  flowing  from  the  lower  lalce, 
is  the  first  grist  mill,  a  monopoly  granted  to  John 
Poole  by  the  first  entry  on  the  town  records.   North- 
erly, on  the  Saugus,  flowing  from  Quannapowitt,  he 
has  the  first  saw  mill. 

In  these  papers  I  shall  deal  mainly  with  our  own  par- 
ish which  carries  still  the  ancient  name.   But  it 
was  here,  in  the  heart  of  V/akefield,  that  Reading 
began,  and  here  for  many  years  it  had  its  centre. 
The  remoteness  of  the  church  here  from  the  outlying 
sections  finally  led  to  the  creation  of  a  second  and 
a  third  parish,  which  in  time  became,  respectively, 
the  North  Reading  and  the  Reading  of  our  day. 


V 

What  kind  of  men  settled  Reading?   They  v/ere  not 
museiJin  specimens,  though  there  is  a  tendency  to  re- 
gard them  so.   Hov;  they  looked,  dressed  or  lived-- 
these  things  are  interesting  but  secondary  to  what 
they  did.   Almost  every  material  possession  that  fills 
our  world  was  alien  to  them.   It  is  hard  to  imagine 
life  Y/ithout  the  inventions,  the  varied  comforts,  the 
scientific  knov;ledge,  the  popular  education,  the 
great  newspapers,  the  toleration  of  belief  and  opin- 
ion characteristic  of  our  time.   They  had  an  ideal 
vifhich  inspired  thai:^  but  in  striving  tov/ard  it  there 
was  little  poetry,  little  romance.   They  were  Puri- 
tans, and  all  the  romance  of  that  age  was  with  the 
Cavaliers,   In  their  life  there  was  no  picturesque 
pageantry,  no  fine  raiment,  no  jewelled  decorations. 
It  was  all  homespun,  axe,  spade  and  hammer,  against 
a  background  of  old- testament  texts,  reduced  to 
everyday  literal  observance. 
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Early  attempts  to  colonize  the  shores  of  Massachusetts 
Bay, — we  are  not  dealing,  of  course,  with  the  settle- 
ment at  Plymouth, — were  trading  adventures  for  the 
benefit  of  profiteers  in  London.   They  all,  more  or 
less,  failed;  and  at  last  came  those  who  proposed  to 
give  up  their  comfort  in  old  England  "to  inhabit  and 
continue  here,"  bringing  to  the  supreme  authority, 
the'viiole  government  with  them.   That  v/hich  lay  behind 
the  foundation  of  Reading  therefore  v;ent  far  beyond 
any  question  of  pecuniary  profit.   It  grew  out  of  the 
condition  of  England  under  the  absolute  governinent 
of  Charles  I.  Especially,  those  v/ho  came  here  felt 
the  deplorable  condition  of  their  religion.  But  there 
was  also  the  prospect  of  planting  here  a  free  Common- 
wealth.  They  little  knew  how  far  their  idea  of  lib- 
erty was  to  lead. 

They  v/ere  iinduly  rigid,  as  we  now  see,  in  the  obser- 
vance of  certain  unessential  forms  of  piety,  unsym- 
pathetic with  forms  held  sacred  by  others.   They  were 
narrow  in  their  interpretation  of  biblical  texts,  in- 
tolerant often,  v;hen  they  thought  themselves  most 
tolerant,  restricted  in  their  rules  of  conduct,  some- 
times falling  into  the  error,  not  uncommon  even  now, 
of  putting  the  letter  before  the  spirit.   Their  preach- 
ers, as  Lov/ell  reminds  us,  "had  a  way  of  pronouncing 
the  v;ord  damn  with  such  an  emphasis  as  left  a  doleful 
echo  in  their  auditors'  ears  a  good  while  after." 
But  they  are  hardly  to  be  judged  by  the  standards  of 
intelligence  or  Christian  toleration  prevailing  275 
years  later. 

They  regarded  themselves  as  in  a  special  sense  the 
children  of  God,  "God's  chosen  people."  "When  finite 
persons  hold  that  belief  they  need  to  watch  their 
conduct  carefully,  and  will  often  bear  watching  by 
others.   Obviously,  there  is  danger  in  it.   It  is  the 
product  of  a  certain  conceit,  although  in  their  case 
sincerely  held.   It  '.vas  inevitable  that  later,  with 
the  incoming  of  those  not  of  the  same  religious  con- 
viction, their  peculiar  viev/s  led  straight  to  intol- 
erance, and  that  intolerance  led  to  political  strife 
in  Y/hich  at  last  the  existence  of  their  charter  was 
imperilled,  and  the  special  privileges  claimed  -under 
it  were  questioned  and  flnall:/  revoked  hj   royal  pre- 
rogative . 

Their  ideal  however  was  broader  than  their  horizon. 
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and  carried  implications  far  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion.  It  tended  to  make  men  free,  thougla  its  sig- 
nificance was  seen  but  slowly.   It  burst  the  bonds 
that  they  mistakenly  but  with  perfect  sincerity  put 
around  it.   Intolerance  was  pov;erless  before  it.   The 
Baptists,  the  Quakers,  the  Catholics,  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  v;ere  finally  given  freedom  under 
the  free  State. 

"The  thoughtful  observer,"  says  Dr.  Greenwood  in  his 
history  of  King's  Chapel,  "will  mark  the  strange 
processes  by  which  the  human  mind  is  often  forced  to 
the  most  simple  and  excellent  conclusions.   He  v/ill 
see  arbitrary  power  from  another  country  contending 
against  arbitrary  power  here,  and  the  results  of 
these  conflicting  and  angry  authorities  to  be  tol- 
eration, liberty,  and  peace." 

As  we  face  the  future  in  these  troubled  times  it  is 
well,  I  think,  to  bear  in  mind  the  essential  thing 
that  the  men  of  1644  and  their  associates  had  at 
heart.   They  v/ouldn't  have  stated  it  as  I  should. 
They  were  often  wrong  in  v/orking  it  out.   They  were, 
not  without  reason,  excessively  afraid  of  beliefs 
and  opinions  that  differed  from,  theirs,  and  fre- 
quently took  wrong  methods  to  curb  them.   That,  it 
seems,  is  a  danger  hard  to  avoid.   They  often  saw  as 
through  a  glass,  darkly. 

But  at  least  they  believed  in  God  and  that  He  is  the 
moulder  of  h-uman  destiny.   And  they  believed  also 
that  the  great  thing  in  life  is  to  v/ork  with  God 
toward  the  realization  of  a  supreme  ideal.   They 
knew  that  all  private  and  personal  interests  should 
be  subordinate  to  that.   They  felt  that  they  were 
part  of  something  larger  than  themselves,  and  that 
human  progress  v/as  no  merely  material  thing,  since 
back  of  it  was  the  Divine  Spirit  transforming  the 
world.  Believing  this,  they  v/ere  able  to  accomplish 
what  few  men  in  history  have  achieved.   "They  thought 
they  were  building  Zion,  but  after  all  it  v/as  America 
the:/  were  building." 

Avoiding  their  manifest  errors,  v;hy  not  accept  their 
point  of  view?   Vvhat  is  there  of  present  value  con- 
cerning the  past,  except  the  avoidance  of  error  and 
the  conserving  of  good  in  the  fruits  of  experience? 
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They  held  what  may  he  called  the  New  England  Trinity: 
"Faith  in  God,  Faith  in  Man,  Faith  in  V/ork."   One 
has  only  to  listen  to  much  current  discussion  to 
find  this  faith  weakened  today,  vfhen  it  is  perhaps 
needed  more  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 


VI 

What  sort  of  government  had  the  men  who  founded 
Reading?   All  their  "liberties"  rested  upon  their 
Charter,   The  Great  Council  for  New  England  had  a 
grant  of  wide  territory  here,  but  the  Council  had 
become  dormant  when  it  gave  to  "certain  honest  and 
religious  men"  the  Charter,  afterv/ards  confirmed  by 
the  Crown,  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,   The 
intent  of  the  grantors  seems  to  have  been  to  promote 
here  a  trading  corporation  administered  in  London, 
like  others  which  had  failed.   But  the  grantees 
brought  their  government  over,  and  acquired  or  assumed 
(there  was  much  controversy  later  upon  that  point) 
enlarged  powers.   Just  what  was  done  is  not  clear. 
The  proposed  transfer  of  authority  to  this  country 
was  veiled  in  secrecy  until  accomplished.   Gorges, 
who  had  large  interests  at  stake,  charged  that 
changes  in  the  Charter  had  been  privately  made,  and 
the  King's  assent  afterward  obtained  without  clear 
disclosure  of  what  was  intended.   That,  the  patent 
being  gotten,  they  "used  other  means  to  advance  them- 
selves W----X-  beyond  their  first  proportions,"  and  at 
last  "wholly  excluded  themselves  from  the  government 
of  the  Council  authorized  for  their  affairs,  and  made 
themselves  a  free  people." 

The  Charter  authorized  the  Company  to  elect  a  Gov- 
ernor, a  Deputy,  and  18  Assistants.   Seven  Assist- 
ants v/ith  the  Governor  (or  Deputy)  made  a  quorum. 
Four  General  Courts  (or  assem.blles)  to  be  held  each 
year  elected  officers,  admitted  new  "freemen,"  and 
transacted  business.   After  arrival  the  Assistants 
took  the  name  of  Magistrates,  and  for  two  years  kept 
office,  and  made  lav/s,  v/ithout  re-election.   The 
Company  had  authority  "to  ordain  all  manner  of  w-x--:;-x- 
reasonable  orders,  laws,  etc.;  not  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  -;;--;:--x-;:--;:-  England,  as  well  for  the  settling  of 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  government  and  magistracy 
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fit  and  necessary  for  the  plantation  and  the  inhab- 
itants here,"  and  for  the  coinraon  defence. 

The  charter  provisions  were  broad  and  therefore 
vague.   Adapted  to  a  mere  trading  corporation  they 
had  to  be  stretched  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
Commonwealth.   For  all  that  they  did  the  colonists 
found  warrant  in  the  broad  phrases  of  the  Charter, 
but  much  was  afterward  brought  to  question.   There 
was  no  provision  in  it  for  religious  liberty.   Noth- 
ing expressly  authorized  a  judicial  system  independ- 
ent of  English  authority;  a  probate  court,  nor  even 
the  creation  of  a  House  of  Deputies  or  the  taxation 
of  the  people  J  the  incorporation  of  towns,  colleges 
or  schools;  the  coining  of  money;  or  the  infliction 
of  capital  punishment;  yet  all  these  things  were  ac- 
complished without  referring  matters  to  England. 

The  colonists  aimed  to  set  up  a  Comjuonv/ealth  based 
upon  the  Bible  as  a  sufficient  statute  book,  a  the- 
ocracy, in  fact.   They  hesitated  for  some  time  to 
adopt  any  other  laws  than  the  Mosaic  code.   The 
scheme  was  visionary.   It  wouldn't  work  and  it  was 
soon  necessary  to  quiet  the  people  by  the  adoption 
of  a  code,  "The  Body  of  Liberties,"  in  1641. 

The  men  of  Reading  and  their  fellows  were  supporters 
of  the  principle  of  the  ujiion  of  church  and  state. 
The  men  of  Pljnnouth  were  not;  that  was  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  them.   The  Charter  gave  the  Massachu- 
setts Company  power  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  nev/ 
members,  and  they  made  membership  in  one  of  their 
churches  essential,  and  a  pre-requlsite  for  voting. 
This,  as  the  Colony  grew,  excluded  from  public  af- 
fairs some  of  the  best  persons,  while  unfortunately 
acquitting  some  of  the  v/orst.   It  became  one  of  the 
causes  of  strife  that  affected  the  life  of  the  Char- 
ter,  They  were  trying  to  create  a  nev/  kind  of  aris- 
tocracy under  which  "not  wealth,  birth,  learning,  nor 
skill  in  war  vsrould  confer  political  power,  but  per- 
sonal character  which  only  the  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  competent  to  create."   The  idea  was  a  noble  one, 
only  their  narrov;  conception  of  the  Faith  limited  its 
application. 

A  jury  system  v/as  established  within  a  fev;  months 
after  Winthrop's  arrival.   A  military  force  was  organ- 


ized.   In  1637  provision  was  made  for  holding  local 
Courts  for  minor  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  at  Ip- 
swich, Salem  and  Cambridge  as  well  as  at  Boston;  and  " 
there  were  Town  Commissioners  (1638)  for  the  trial 
of  small  causes.   Nicholas  Browne,  Peter  Palfrey  and 
Vi/illiam  Cowdrey,  as  early  as  1658,  held  that  office 
in  Reading,   There  were  postal  arrangements  for  for- 
eign correspondence  in  1639.   The  word  town  first 
appears  in  the  colony  records  in  1630.   There  were 
30  towns  by  1643,  and  the  Colony  was  divided  into 
four  counties.   In  1643  also,  the  Confederation  for 
New  England  v;as  established,  uniting  the  New  England 
Colonies  for  mutual  support  and  defence, — the  pat- 
tern for  all  later  confederations  in  this  country. 
This,  like  other  things  that  had  been  done,  was  an 
act  of  absolute  sovereignty.   There  was  always  a  ten- 
dency to  enlarge  the  pov/ers  explicitly  set  forth  in 
the  Charter,  by  the  exercise  of  implied  authority, 
under  the  needs  of  the  tim.e. 

As  the  Colony  grew  in  numbers  and  wealth,  disaffected 
persons  in  England,  some  of  whom  had  property  rights 
under  previous  grants,  and  some  who  had  been  sent 
away  from  Massachusetts  for  various  reasons,  v/ere 
constantly  stirring  up  feeling  against  it.   The  Crov/n 
several  times  called  for  the  return  of  the  Charter, 
but  it  was  never  sent  back.   It  still  remains  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
may  be  seen  there  by  the  curious,  with  Charles'  name 
appended,  as  he  signed  it,  "Charles  Caesar,"  un- 
mindful of  human  frailty.   Finally,  however,  pro- 
ceedings taken  in  the  English  Chancery  Court  vacated 
it,  June  18,  1684. 

After  an  interval  marked  by  the  comparatively  brief 
but  tyrannical  administration  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
against  v/hich  the  people  revolted,  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent Charter  v;as  granted  by  \"/illiam  and  Mary,  Oct. 
7,  1691,   This  united  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth 
Colonies,  and  instituted  a  line  of  royal  governors, 
to  continue  until,  in  1775,  the  Province  concluded  to 
resume  authority.   The  early  settlers  were  now  passed 
away,  and  a  new  generation  was  in  control.   Under 
the  new  Charter  direct  royal  administration  was  sub- 
stituted for  independence;  but  the  people  had  long 
practised  self-government,  and  developed  a  spirit 
that  asserted  itself  later. 
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VII 

At  first  the  Governor  and  Deputy  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony  were  elected  by  the  Magistrates,  but 
the  freemen  soon  claimed  their  Charter  rights,  and 
the  record  shows  a  broadening  of  the  franchise  in 
vindication  of  those  rigihts.   Since  it  was  imprac- 
ticable for  all  the  freemen  to  meet,  the  represent- 
ative system  was  established,  under  which  the  towns 
sent  deputies.   The  magistrates  were  elected  at 
large;  the  deputies  by  the  freemen  in  each  tovm. 
Paper  ballots  were  first  used  in  the  General  Court, 
in  the  election  of  Dudley  (successor  to  V'/inthrop, 
1634) .   Previously,  elections  had  been  by  "erecting 
the  hands,"  Even  as  late  as  1680  it  v;as  provided 
that  the  freemen  in  voting  for  public  officers  should 
use  Indian  corn. 

Matters  did  not  always  run  smoothly.   Up  to  1644  (v;hen 
Reading  was  incorporated)  the  magistrates  and  de- 
puties sat  together.   Large  results  sometimes  follow 
small  beginnings.   In  1636  a  stray  sov;  was  found  in 
Boston,  and  duly  cried  "divers"  times,  and  divers 
came  to  see  it,  but  none  laid  claim  to  it  for  more 
than  a  year.   Captain  Keane  (who  was  the  first  com- 
mander of  the  ancient  and  honorable  artillery  com- 
pany) kept  it  in  his  yard  with  a  sow  of  his  ov/n,  un- 
til Mistress  Sherraan,  who  had  lost  such  a  sov/,  claimed 
it  and  trouble  began.   It  led  to  a  great  dispute  be- 
tween the  magistrates  and  deputies,  and  at  last, 
eight  years  later,  to  the  separation  of  the  General 
Court  into  two  coordinate  branches,  precursors  of 
our  House  and  Senate. 

There  were  often  contentions  among  the  magistrates, 
and  between  magistrates  and  deputies,  the  magistrates 
being  tenacious  of  control  and  the  deputies  jealous 
of  their  authority.   The  General  Court  frequently 
exhibited  uncomfortable  agitations.  Human  nature  was 
not  entirely  restrained  by  religion,  but,  in  the  main, 
the  better  spirit  prevailed. 

All  througii  the  early  years  the  clergy  were  recognized 
as  a  sort  of  advisory  though  unofficial  body.  -  The 
advice  of  the  "elders"  was  sought  on  every  important 
matter.   This  relation,  proper  to  a  theocracy,  could 
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exist  no  longer  than  the  theocratic  basis  of  govern- 
ment continued. 

Locally,  the  people  met  in  tovm  meeting,  reviving 
here  the  precedent  of  the  ancient  "folk -mote"  of  an 
age  long  past.   They  settled  thus  all  questions  of 
local  policy,  taxing  themselves  for  local  benefits, 
and  passing  ordinances  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity.  They  met  in  the  "meeting-houses;"  contin- 
uing no  longer  than  one  could  see  to  read  or  write 
by  daylight.   Any  nine  freemen  made  a  quorum,  acting 
under  moderators,  as  we  do  today.   An  order  made  in 
Charles tovm  '"--x--;;-  for  the  government  of  the  tovm  by 
selectmen,  1635,  is  the  first  mention  of  that  title. 
Almost  from  the  beginning,  besides  selectmen  (3  to  9), 
each  town  had  a  clerk,  treasurer,  sealer  of  v/eights 
and  measures,  surveyors  of  highways,  constables  and 
tithingmen;  although  the  last  v;ere  not  chosen  in 
Reading  until  1693. 

They  enforced  comraunity  of  action.  Every  freeman 
must  attend  tov/n  meeting,  under  penalty.  Their  ord- 
inances did  not  respect  persons.   Under  them  all 
were  on  a  level.  Brown,  Pitch, --deacons  and  select- 
men; Edward  Taylor,  constable;  Jonas  Eaton, — all 
leading  men;  were  fined  for  being  late.   It  has 
been  proposed  recently  (as  from  time  to  time  in  the 
past)  to  enforce  voting  under  penalty.   That,  you 
will  notice,  is  not  a  new  thing.   In  fact,  many  of 
the  remedies  offered  for  tlie  cure  of  present  evils, 
are  devices  of  the  past,  some  of  them  found  im- 
practicable long  ago. 

Their  government  v/as  not  imposed  upon  them.   It  dev- 
eloped out  of  their  needs.  By  constant  exercise  of 
self-government  in  simple  things  they  were  preparing 
for  weightier  matters  to  come.   Democracy?  Yes,  but 
orderly  democracy  under  law. 

This,  again,  is  Americanism,  though  some  thousands 
of  recent  comers  here  unfortunately  have  not  been  so 
instructed.   To  them  government  seems  something  im- 
posed from  without,  not,  as  ours,  something  evolved 
from  within.   There  is  no  place  for  revolution  by 
force,  symbolized  by  the  red  flag,  in  a  country  whose 
governraent,  represented  by  the  stars  and  stripes,  is 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people, --an  evolution, 
under  law. 
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On  the  other  hand,  deprivation  of  opportunity,  usurp- 
ation of  private  rights,  twisting  of  lav;  for  person- 
al ends,  these  are  equally  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Fathers.   "For  the  work  we  have  in  hand,"  said 
Winthrop,  "it  is  by  a  mutuall  consent,  -;;--"--"-  to  seek 
out  a  place  of  consorteshipp  under  a  due  form  of  gov- 
ernment both  civill  and  ecclesiasticall.   In  such 
cases  as  this,  ye  care  of  ye  publique  must  oversway 
all  private  respects,  by  which,  not  only  conscience, 
but  meare  civill  pollicy  do the  bind  us." 

They  had  their  troubles,  plenty  of  thQi:>  as  we  have 
ours,  but  they  met  them  with  courage  and  faith.   They 
revered  the  past,  but  they  were  not  tied  to  it.   They  . 
looked  forward  always.   That,  too  is  the  spirit  of 
Americanism.   1920  is  not  so  very  different  from  1620. 
Life  possesses  enriched  equipment,  but  essentially 
it  has  not  changed.   Satan,  "that  old  deluder,"  as 
they  called  him, —  thus  personifying  the  many  lusts 
of  the  flesh, — is  as  much  at  work  now  as  he  v/as  then. 
He  confines  himself  to  no  eight-hour  system,  nor  does 
his  week  end  on  Friday  night.   Speaking  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,  "he  is  on  the  job  all  the  time."  He  con- 
tinually offers  new  panaceas  for  human  ills,  that  pro- 
mise material  advantage  without  the  necessity  of 
spiritual  transformation. 


VIII 

Besides  the  temptations  of  Satan,  the  early  settlers 
feared  the  Indians.   At  first  they  hoped  to  Christ- 
ianize and  civilize  them  quickly.   They  were  soon 
undeceived.   Cotton  Mather  said  afterwards,  "these 
doleful  creatures  are  the  veriest  ruins  of  mankind." 
They  lived  in  squalor,  and,  with  few  exceptions  were 
of  quite  ordinary  physique.   The  intelligence,  fid- 
elity, nobility,  of  their  men,  are  glamours  of  romance, 
Lewis,  historian  of  Lynn,  refers  to  the  "beautious 
V/eetamoo,"  among  the  Indians  here,  and  to  others 
"beautiful,  almost,  as  the  lovely  forms  which  have 
wandered  on  the  rocks  of  Nahant  in  later  times."   But 
the  beauty  of  their  women,  to  English  eyes  at  least, 
was  poetry  not  reality.   Their  sachems  here  were 
called  "emperors"  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  and  kings  or 
princes  by  later  comers.   The  reality  v/as  not  princely 
but  squalid.   To  viev/  it  otherv/iss  was  part  of  "the 


splendid  exaggeration  of  the  early  travellers  who 
could  give  their  readers  an  El  Dorado  at  the  cheap 
cost  of  a  good  lie." 

They  had  no  settled  industries.   ¥/hen  in  1644,  "Read- 
ing's year,"  the  neighboring  sachems  made  voluntary 
submission  to  the  government,  they  were  asked  as  to 
their  agreement  with  certain  matters;  among  others, 
not  to  do  any  work  on  the  Sabbath  day.   They  replied, 
in  most  accomrao dating  spirit,  "It  is  easy  to  them. 
They  have  not  much  to  do  on  any  day,  and  they  can 
well  take  their  ease  of  that  day." 

V/hen  superior  and  Inferior  races  come  together  the  re- 
sult is  the  degradation  of  the  one,  or  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  other.   The  settlers  dreamed  of  convert- 
ing the  Indian;  actually  they  destroyed  him.   Their 
relation  to  the  savages  in  theory  was  like  that  of 
missionaries  to  the  heathen.   In  practice  it  was  more 
often  that  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  toward  their  en- 
emies,— G-od  had  given  them  into  their  hands  that  His 
people  might  occupy  the  land.  Naturally,  the  na- 
tives couldn't  see  that  until  forced.   Some  of  them 
were  fierce  and  cruel.   After  it  v/as  plain  that  their 
existence  was  at  stake  the  settlers  were  in  constant 
danger  from  them,  were  driven  to  concerted  measures 
for  defence,  and  obliged  to  be  on  guard  alv/ays .   The 
men  went  armed  to  church  or  in  the  fields.   The  boys 
v/ere  trained  not  only  with  guns  but  with  bows  and 
arrows,  lest  the  powder  should  give  out.   The  towns 
had  "garrison  houses,"  refuges  for  the  people  in  sud- 
den attacks . 

There  is  a  tradition  of  such  a  house  in  North  Read- 
ing, and  they  used  to  point  out  marks  of  Indian  bul- 
lets on  it,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  attack 
there.  Vftien  actual  warfare  occurred  the  settlers 
killed  as  many  as  they  could,  and  enslaved  the  cap- 
tives.  Major  Swayne,  with  men  from  Reading  and  other 
tovms,  was  sent  dovm  east  against  them,  and  instructed 
"to  fight,  take,  kill,  and  destroy  them,  by  all  ways 
and  means  possible."   That,  of  covxrse  is  v/ar.   The 
Indians  \Ysre  cruel,  but  unf ortionately  the  settlers 
were  almost  as  cruel  often,  and  far  more  skilful  gen- 
erally.  The  outbreal-:  of  "Philip's  war"  brought  a 
life  and  death  struggle,  and  the  result  was  disas- 
trous to  the  Indian. 
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I  do  not  forget  the  self-sacrificing  work  of  Eliot, 
the  "apostle"  to  the  Indians,  nor  that  of  his  co- 
workers, nor  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Indian  language,  the  almost  incredible  task  due  to 
him.   There  was  much  delay  however  and  little  of 
final  satisfaction  in  the  work  of  Christianizing  or 
civilizing  the  natives  in  this  vicinity.   It  was  in 
1644  also,  that  orders  were  passed  in  the  General 
Court  to  care  for  their  civil  and  religious  in- 
struction, and  the  government  had  been  established 
14  years.   It  was  two  years  later  before  Eliot  be- 
gan his  preaching  in  the  Indian  tongue. 

Fortunately,  all  this  time  and  later,  the  Indians 
near  Reading  were  few  in  number  and  quiet.   Above 
Haverhill,  south  of  Boston,  and  in  the  Connecticut 
valley  it  was  different.   Although  Reading  sent  troop 
after  troop  into  remote  parts  for  the  common  defence, 
gaining  much  credit  thereby  no  doubt,  and  honors  for 
her  leaders,  some  of  whom  were  eminent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Colony  (especially  Sv/ayne,  who  became 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Colony  forces),  the  tovm 
never  had  but  one  raid,  the  minor  episode  referred 
to  in  a  previous  issue  of  THE  CHRONICLE,   There  was 
considerable  apprehension  at  times,  and  once,  at 
least,  the  freemen  of  Reading  implored  the  General 
Court,  in  view  of  their  situation  as  a  frontier  to'./ra., 
not  to  weaken  them  by  drav/ing  away  their  inhabitants 
and  natxiral  defenders,  "having  soldiers  out  at  sev- 
eral tovms."   Luckily,  not^^Tithstanding  their  exposed 
position,  that  which  they  feared  never  happened. 


IX 

Besides  the  grants  from  the  General  Court  the  title 
to  lands  in  Reading  is  covered  by  a  deed  from  the 
heirs  of  the  Sachem  of  the  Saugus  Indians,  dated 
Sept.  4,  1686,   The  pries  named  was  16  pounds,  cur- 
rent money,  in  silver.   The  territory  conveyed  for 
this  small  sum  comprised  Lynn,  Nahant,  Saugus,  Lynn- 
field  and  the  three  Readings.   Nearly  60  years  had 
passed  since  the  settlement  of  the  town.  Houses  had 
been  built,  the  land  improved.   The  first  settlers 
were  nearly  all  dead.   Vihy  was  it  necessary  to  get 
this  deed?   It  recites  that  the  grantors  laid  claim. 
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as  yet  ■unsatisfied,    to    the   territory.      But  what  of 
that?      They  had  no  valid  title,    nor   ability   to   estab- 
lish one.      Indeed,    the    Indian   title    to    the   lands  here, 
if  it  may  be    called  a   title,    covered  no   fixed  ter- 
ritory.     They  moved  about,  hunting  and  fishing,    and 
had  no   long   and  undisputed  tenure   anywhere.      The 
idea  of  "title,"   as   our   Courts   know  it,    or   our  deeds 
describe   it,   v;as   to    them  unknown.      The   claim  is   no 
doubt  set  up   in  the   deed  that   there  might  be  put  up- 
on record  a  valid  reason  for   this    conveyance,    "not- 
withstanding grants    of   Courts,    previous   purchases    of 
Indians,    and  such  like  matters,"    of  v/hich    (except 
the   grant)    there  was   no  record  whatever.      The   phrase- 
ology of  this   deed,   which  is   after   the   strictest 
legal  formula,   must  have  meant  nothing   to   the   In- 
dians v;ho  made   their  mark  upon   it, --the   descendants 
of   "old  Sagamore  George-no-Nose ,    -;;--;:--;:-  alias  Wene- 
powweekin,    sometime   of  Romney  Marsh,    and  sometimes 
at   or  about   Chelmsford,    -x--x--;;-  sometimes  here    and  some- 
times   there,   but  deceased." 

And  if   they  had  a   title   as  we  understand   that  term, 
the    consideration  seems   inadequate.     Vftiy   then,    at 
so   late   a  day,    should   this   deed  have  been  formally 
recorded,    according  to    "white  man's   law?"     You  will 
not  find   the   reason   in   any  printed  account   of  events 
in  Reading,    so   this   may  be   a   good  place    to    state 
briefly   the   probable   reason.     You  remember   that   the 
grant   of  lands  here  rested  on   the    Charter,    and   that 
in   1684   the    Charter  was   vacated  by   the    Chancery 
Court   in  London,      Thus    the    title    to   every  settler's 
homestead  was  put   in  peril.      The    farms  held  by   their 
children  were    in  danger   of  alienation.      As    soon  as 
possible   they   secured  a  deed  conveying   title    from 
the   aborigines,    of  all   these   lands   as    they  were   orig- 
inally,   in  a   form   that,    supposedly,    an  English   court 
must   accept.      They   could   then  plead  title   from   the 
original   owners,    apart   from   the    Charter.      This  nec- 
essity had  not  been  felt   for   three-quarters   of  a 
century. 

They  immediately   laid   a   tax   to   provide    the    consider- 
ation.     This   you  will   find   clearly  expressed  in   the 
records,    so    as    to   leave   no  room   for   questioning   the 
town's   action;    a   "rate   made    to  be   payd  in  money   to 
be   pavd  to   the   Indians    for   the   purches   of   the    tovm's 
land." 
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\Vliether  in  exigency  this  plan  would  have  worked,  no 
one  can  tell.  It  was  never  brought  to  trial.  The 
new  Charter  obviated  the  need,  and  the  Indian  deed 
slept  uji troubled  in  the  registry  office,  to  become 
a  curious  memento  of  a  serious  moraent  in  the  econ- 
omic life   of  our  Fathers. 

Forty- three  years   afterward  the   townsmen   "met  at 
Landlord  V/esson's    to  hear  the   Indian  deed  read." 
Its    terms  were   either  not  generally  known   then   to 
the    inhabitants    (another   generation)    or   they  wished, 
by  hearing   them   again,    to   comfort   themselves   as    to 
the   validity  of  their   title.      No  reason  appears   for 
their   action,      V/hy  meet   at   Landlord  Wesson's?      This 
was    a   central,    and  we  may  be   sure   a   comfortable 
place,    opposite    the   common    (in  Y/alcefield)    with  doubt- 
less  plenty  of   "flip"    to  moisten  the  dry  phrases   of 
the   deed.      Landlord  V/esson   (Weston)    got  10^    6^   for 
rum  at  the   funeral  of  Rev.   Mr,   Brown  a  little   later, 
and   the   town  paid  him  for   selectmen's    "expense" 
from  time    to   time,    in    the    customary  yearly    charges. 
Unquestionably,    a   comfortable   place. 

He  was   of  the   second   (or    third)    generation   from  John 
Weston  vmo,    a  boy  of   13,    left  his  widowed  mother  in 
England  about  1644,    and   came   to   Salem,    a   stowav/ay  up- 
on  an  English   ship.      In   1652  we   find   this    stov/away 
at  Reading,    pious,    thrifty,    and  afterwards  wealthy 
for   the    time    and  place.      In   1653,   he  married  Sarah 
Fitch,    the   first  recorded  marriage    in  Reading. 
Through  his   eight   children  he  had  numerous   v/orthy   and 
eminent  descendants  here    and  elsewhere.      Two   or   three 
great-grandsons  removed   from   the    ancestral   lands  were 
in   1769   on  v;hat  is  now  South  Main   Street,    the    family 
name   remaining   there   till  modern   times.      A  grandson 
occupied   the   well-loiown   "Charlie"   Weston   farm   on  West 
Street   (with  the   curious    stones    in   the   door-yard  of 
the   present  house);    another  great-grandson  was  near. 
Indeed,    the  V/estons,    descendants   of  John,    v;ere   once 
numerous    in    that  vicinity.      At   the  head   of    the   lane 
(now   the    extension  of  Howard  St.)    is    the   prominent 
house,    formerly  of  Reuben  V/eston,    and  where  Woburn 
Street  meets  West,    across    the   open   square    to    the   right, 
the   house   of  Aaron  V/eston    (later    that   of   Clifford, 
Aaron's    son).      Near  v/as    the  house    of  Luther,    Aaron's 
brother,    and    the   older  house   of  Ephraim,    his    father, 
still   standing,    I   believe,    somewhat   changed.      The 
Weston  name   was    long  honorably   connected  with  our 
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industrial  and  civic  lifs.   Today  you  find  few  bear- 
ing it  in  Reading  or  in  Y/akefield,  however  prominent 
it  may  be  elsewhere.   Thus  time  brings  its  changes 
in  less  than  300  years  from  the  boy  who  ran  away 
from  England  in  1544. 

But  these  personal  notes  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Indian  deed.   "In  1729  the  to-^i  met  at  Landlord 
V'/es son's  to  hear  it  read."   The  bare  record  without 
comment  or  explanation,  closes  all  you  and  I  (or 
anyone  else,  for  that  matter)  etre  permitted  to  knov/ 
of  this  episode  in  our  history. 


V/e  hear  much  of  our  forefathers,  but  little  of  the 
mothers,  unless  they  were  in  trouble.   It  was  v;omen, 
with  few  exceptions,  who  v/ere  wrongfully  accused  of 
witchcraft,  and  they  appear  on  the  records  for  other 
offences  less  mystical.  Except  G-oodv/ife  Lilley  who, 
in  1690,  received  three  bushels  of  corn  for  sweeping 
the  meeting-house  for  a  year, --little  enougih  I  should 
say  for  the  job,  I  find  in  the  early  records  no  woman 
officially  rewarded. 

Scolding  was  a  common  vice  of  theirs,  judging  by  the 
efforts  men  made  to  prevent  it.   But  one  must  find 
some  channel  of  self-expression,  and  all  usual  chan- 
nels were  closed  to  women.   In  1649  three  married 
women  were  fined  for  scolding,  s.nd  fining  not  prov- 
ing effectu.al,  probably  because  the  fine,  in  any  case, 
must  be  paid  by  the  husband,  the  General  Court  soon 
ordered  that  "all  women  convicted  of  scolding  shall 
be  gagged  or  set  in  a  ducking  stool  and  ducked  over 
head  and  ears  three  times  in  some  convenient  place 
of  fresh  or  salt  water."   That  v/ould  be  pleasurable 
excitement  for  a  wai'^  afternoon  in  sujrimer. 

They  had  a  way  of  warning  oixt  of  town  persons  who 
mi  gilt  become  tovm  charges,  and  so,  in  1700,  Han- 
nah Person  cariie  into  prominence.   She  v/as  born,  mar- 
ried, and  had,  I  suppose,  what  we  should  call  a  legal 
settlement  in  Maiden.   She  was  warned  out  on  a  con- 
stable's order.   But  did  she  go  peaceably?   No;  a 
mere  man  might,  but  not  she, --until  they  removed  her 
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by  force , 

The  men,  for  light  offences,  v;ere  often  set  in  the 
stocks  or  punished  at  the  v/hipping  post.   I  can  dis- 
cover no  record  that  Reading  ever  had  either,  but 
they  were  found  in  other  tovms,  and  perhaps  here, 
Edward  Palmer,  you  may  have  heard,  built  the  stocks 
in  Boston,  and  charging  an  exorbitant  price  for  his 
labor,  v/as  the  first  man  confined  in  them.   The  magis- 
trates, having  no  sense  of  humor,  made  the  p-unishment 
fit  the  crime.   If  a  man  v;ere  set  in  the  stocks,  how- 
ever, there  may  have  been  com.pensation .   A  recent 
number  of  "Life"  has  a  picture  showing  a  young  Puri- 
tan thus  confined,  and  by  his  side  a  Puritan  maiden 
comforts  him  demurely.   An  artist's  dream,  no  doubt, 
since  no  Puritan  maiden  would  dare  approach  such  an 
offender.   Pris cilia  Mullins  may  have  indirectly  popped 
the  question  to  John  Alden  in  the  Plymouth  Colony. 
To  deny  it  would  blot  one  of  the  fairest  pictures  in 
our  history.  But  in  Massachusetts  our  fathers  were 
on  guard  against  seductions  of  sex.   No  young  man  might 
without  penalty  address  a  young  woman  v/ithout  her 
parents'  consent  or  in  their  absence.   Still,  "love 
v/111  find  a  way,"  and  "Matthev/  Stanley  for  v^inning 
the  affections  of  John  Tarbox's  daughter,"  without 
first  consulting  the  old  folks,  was  fined  £5  and 
costs.   No  doubt  he  thought  it  worth  the  money. 

It's  a  long  time  ago  but  we  may  still  see  the  fur- 
tive glances  across  the  bare  old  room  vifhere  they  sat 
on  opposite  sides, --he  with  the  men,  she  with  the 
women,  as  the  custom  was,  during  the  long  Sunday  ser- 
vices; the  concealed  meetings  in  the  shadow  of  the 
forest;  the  stolen  embraces;  the  hasty  partings  to 
avoid  the  neighbors'  watchful  eyes;  all  the  v/ays  of 
a  man  and  a  maid  that  lie  behind  the  record;  and  the 
final  painful  d.iscovery.   Som.ev;here  the  v/inter  snows 
are  falling  on  their  unmarked  graves,  and  in  summer 
the  birds  in  approaching  twilight,  unmindful  of  the 
lapse  of  years,  still  sing  to  other  m.aids  the  songs 
that  were  sung  to  the  little  Tarbox  girl,  whose  af- 
fections could  not  be  boujid  by  the  strict  rule  of  the 
elders  in  that  far-off  time.   Some  things,  for- 
tunately, do  not  change. 

V/oman  in  that  day  had  her  place,  and  v/as  expected  to 
keep  it.  "Day  and  night  must  women  be  held  by  their 
protectors  in  a  state  of  dependence."   Thus  vn?ites 
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Manu  on  the  law  of  Ancient  India.   It  v;as  not  very 
different  here  in  early  times.   They  had  laws  against 
"new  and  immodest  fashions"  ten  years  before  Reading 
v/as  born,  and  pretty  much  everything  that  was  attrac- 
tive was  "imznodest,"  especially  if  distinctive  and 
ornamental.   Such  things  tended  to  "little  use  or 
benefit  but  to  the  nourishing  of  pride  and  the  ex- 
hausting of  men's  estate."   The  Court  taking  into 
consideration  "the  great  disorder"  through  the  ten- 
dency of  women  "to  costliness  of  apparel,  and  follow- 
ing new  fashions,"  asked  the  elders,  as  a  duty  es- 
pecially belonging  to  them,  to  stop  it,  but  although 
they  promised  to  do  so  "little  was  done  about  it;" 
-;^-x--;;-  For  divers  of  the  elders'  v/ives  v/ere  in  some 
measure  partners  in  the  general  disorder."   Truly, 
"the  Colonel's  lady  an'  Judy  0' Grady  are  sisters 
under  the  skin." 

John  Yflnthrop  tells  the  story  of  a  young  woman  of 
excellent  talent  v/ho  "by  giving  herself  v/holly  to 
reading  and  writing,  and  had  written  many  books," 
had  lost  her  reason.   It  seems  her  husband  had  per- 
mitted it,  but  "he  saw  his  error  too  late.   For  if 
she  had  attended  to  her  household  affairs  and  such 
things  as  belong  to  women,  and  not  gone  out  of  her 
way  and  calling  to  meddle  in  such  things  as  are 
proper  for  men,  whose  minds  are  stronger,  she  had 
kept  her  wits  and  might  have  improved  them  honor- 
ably in  the  place  God  had  set  her." 

Even  as  late  as  1787  John  Quincy  Adams,  an  ex- 
ceptional young  man  of  advanced  mentality,  studying 
lav/  in  Kewburyport,  and  tai<:ing  note  as  young  men 
will,  of  the  ladies  whom  he  met,  v;rote  in  his  diary 
of  one  of  them:   "she  is  handsome,  and  like  most  of 
our  ladies  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  various 
forms  of  propriety  in  company  v;hich  have  been  es- 
tablished here.   She  has  too  much  good  breeding  to 
knov;  anything  upon  speculative  subjects,  and  she  has 
a  proper  aversion  to  politics." 

This  was  five  years  before  Mary  Wollstonecraf t  rudely 
jostled  the  social  (and  religious)  conventions  by  the 
publication  of  her  "Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Vv'oman."   After  all,  some  things  do  change.   At  least, 
"tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutaraur  in  illis." 
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XI 

We  think  of  the  settlers  and  early  residents  of  Read- 
ing as  facing  extreme  hardship  and  privation,  alone 
against  the  wilderness.   This,  as  usually  understood, 
is  not  quite  true.   It  was  true  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  in  1620  and  for  years  afterward.   It  was 
true  of  Roger  Conant  and  his  companions  at  Salem  be- 
fore the  coming  of  V/inthrop.   It  was  even  true  of  Win- 
throp  and  his  company  during  the  first  years  after 
they  landed. 

But  when  Reading  was  founded  much  had  been  done.   Vile 
have  seen  that  orderly  government  had  been  estab- 
lished for  the  Colony  and  the  town.  Houses,  bridges 
and  roads  had  been  built,  and  already  trade  of  some, 
importance  had  been  established  between  the  Colony 
and  the  mother  covin  try.   The  ships  had  brought  over 
cattle,  as  well  as  various  comiaodities  contributing 
to  comfort.   About  4,000  goats  and  1,500  head  of 
cattle  were  here  before  Reading  was  settled.   And  the 
settlers  were  not  especially  subject  to  privations, 
considering  the  standard  of  living  then  prevailing. 

Those  v/ho  came  from  Lynn,  who  forraed  the  majority  in 
the  new  settlement,  were  styled  "fit  and  able  per- 
sons," by  which  was  meant  financially  able,  and  this 
is  shown  by  the  fair  amount  of  taxes  they  paid  before 
removing.   Many  of  those  who  joined  them  from  the 
other  coast  places  v/ere  property  owners.   They  im- 
proved their  condition  by  removing,  no  doitt,  and 
got  excellent  allotanents  of  at  least  as  good,  in 
many  cases  of  better  land  in  the  new  location.   They 
were  exempted  from  all  public  rates  for  tv/o  years. 
They  had  sufficient  influence,  based,  we  may  be  sure, 
on  character  and  standing  in  the  new  commujaity,  to 
obtain  from  the  General  Court  within  fourteen  years 
an  additional  grant  of  that  tract  above  the  Ipsv/ich 
river,  without  onerous  conditions  and  much  of  this 
new  allotment  of  fertile  upland  and  meadov/,  after 
division  among  themselves,  they  sold  again  to  new 
comers.   They  were  thrifty,  able  persons,  no  doubt, 
albeit  inland  bred,  farm.ers  and  mechanics,  v/ithout 
the  opportunity  for  trading  that  enriched  the  dwellers 
in  the  coast  tovms . 

They  remained,  and  for  the  most  part  their  descen- 
dants and  successors  still  remain,  not  very  rich  but 
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seldom  very  poor.   Their  houses  in  the  second  cen- 
tury and  later,  replacing  the  original  habitations, 
lacked  the  beauty  of  architectural  carving,  the  broad 
halls  and  noble  stairv/ays,  found  in  the  colonial  (or 
more  exactly  the  provincial)  mansions  of  Salem,  New- 
buryport  and  Portsmouth.   But  they  were  comfortable, 
if  unpretentious,  and,  on  the  whole,  from  the  begin- 
ning onward,  the  people  were  not  in  bad  case. 

By  1650,  only  six  years  after  incorporation,  hogs  and 
cattle  were  plentifu.l,  and  fencing  was  required  by 
ordinance  to  prevent  depredations.   Every  tovai  also, 
was  required  to  maintain  a  "pound,"  or  enclosed  yard 
for  restraining  stray  cattle,  and  these  yards  rarely, 
if  ever,  seen  now,  were  in  use  in  my  early  days. 

Edward  Johnson,  our  neighbor  in  'jYoburn,  v/hose  book 
(1650)  I  have  referred  to  in  a  previous  article,  was 
an  eye-v/itness  of  what  was  going  on.   He  was  lost  in 
wonder  at  what  he  deemed  the  working  of  the  "Provi- 
dence of  Zion's  Savior  in  New  England."  He  says: 
"About  the  year  1645  the  town  of  Reading  had  her 
foundation  stone  laid;  this  and  the  town  of  Woburn 
were  like  the  twins  in  the  womb  of  Tamer;  Reading 
thru.sting  forth  the  hand  first,  but  her  sister  Wo- 
burn came  first  to  the  birth."   After  describing  the 
favorable  location  of  the  town,  the  water  courses  and 
mills,  he  notes  that  "they  are  well-stocked  with  cat- 
tle for  the  number  of  people."   Having  pointed  out 
that  "it  hath  not  been  so  fruitful  for  chilojcen  as 
her  sister  Woburn  hath," — a  condition  that  was  after- 
ward changed  as  the  families  became  better  established, 
nearly  all  the  early  settlers  being  comparatively  jnDung 
men,  not  long  married, — he  spealcs  of  the  early  pastors, 
of  their  good  abilities  and  studious  efforts.   That 
seems  to  be  a  temperate  statement  of  affairs  as  they 
appeared  to  him  within  ten  years  after  the  tovm  was 
incorporated. 

Actual  money,  of  course,  was  very  scarce,  during  the 
first  century,  and  the  payment  of  debts  in  corn, 
cattle  i  fish  and  other  cornnodities  was  authorized. 
Prom  tim.e  to  time  valuations  were  placed  on  such  com- 
m.odities  to  determine  the  equivalency  of  this  sort 
of  currency  to  satisfy  debts  of  various  kinds.   For 
example,  in  1655,  it  was  agreed  that  Hr.  Haugh,  the 
minister,  should  have  his  yearly  maintenance  "payd 
him  every  quarter,  one-half  in  wheat,  pease  and  barley. 
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and  the  other  half  in  rye  and  Indian." 

Poverty  and  riches  are  more  or  less  relative  tenns. 
As  compared  with  the  coast  towns  and  some  others 
Reading  considered  itself  (and  really  was)  poor. 
The  families  who  were  here  in  1678  asked  the  General 
Court  for  financial  aid,  to  assist  them  in  bearing 
the  hurden  of  "maintaining  a  ministry  and  meeting- 
house" partly  for  the  benefit  of  "adjacent  farmers" 
in  what  are  now  Lynnfield  and  Stoneham,  who  paid  their 
taxes  viiolly  to  their  ovm  tovms  (of  Lyrai  and  C3iarles- 
town)  so  that  "wee  have  nothing  from  them  or  next  to 
nothing;"  and  who  were  yet  so  remote  from  their  ovm 
churches  that  they  must  attend  in  Reading  or  not  at 
all.   The  inhabitants  of  Reading  said  that  if  "wee 
were  a  place  of  ability  as  many  others  bee,"  the  case 
would  be  different;  but  "it  being  soe  that  wee  are 
butt  a  poore  place,  very  fev;  above  sixty  families 
aba 11  to  pay  the  ministry,  and  sever all  of  them  have 
more  need  to  receive  than  to  paye,"  they  hoped  their 
peculiar  condition  might  be  considered. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  equity  Lynn  and  Charlestov/n 
should  have  contributed  something  to  Reading  under 
the  circumstances;  and  in  making  their  plea  to  the 
General  Court  the  people  here  no  do\±t  stressed  their 
financial  weakness  as  much  as  possible. 


XII 

The  furniture  and  utensils  of  our  forefathers  were 
of  English  make,  either  brought  over  v/ith  the  colonists, 
or  in  other  ships  for  sale  in  the  coast  towns.   It 
is  a  standing  joke  nowadays  to  comment  on  the  things 
said  to  have  come  over  in  the  Mayflower,  shovm  by 
proud  descendants  of  her  passengers.   But  the  Mayflov/er 
came  at  least  three  times,  and  an  authentic  list  of 
her  cargo  on  the  voyages  to  Salem,  after  the  first 
memorable  trip  to  Pl7/mouth,  would  not  be  brief.   Per- 
haps some  of  it  found  its  wa:/  to  Reading. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  fruit  and  other  field  pro- 
ducts here,  and  \7ood,  an  eye-witness,  wrote,  ten  years 
before  Reading  was  founded,  "the  ground  (in  this 
vicinity)  affords  very  good  kitchen  gardens,  -;:-w-;;-  what- 
ever grows  well  in  England  grows  v;ell  (here),  many 
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things  better  and  larger."  He  says  "there  is  wild 
strawberries  in  abundance,  very  large  ones,  -;;--;:-;:■-;;-;;--;;- 
one  may  gather  half  a  bushel  in  a  forenoon."   Alas, 
their  profu.sion  has  passed  with  the  years. 

There  was,  of  course,  plenty  of  game  and  fish.   A 
contemporary  record  is  interesting  when  compared  with 
the  present.   It  shows  that  "beef  costs  two  pence 
the  poiind;  mutton  two  pence;  pork  from,  two  to  three 
pence,  according  to  the  season;  flour  14  shillings 
the  112  pounds,  all  bolted;  fish  very  cheap  and 
vegetables  also.   There  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
apples  from  which  they  make  a  marvellously  good 
cider."   This  was  in  1684.   And  to  return  to  our  old 
friend,  the  enthusiastic  Edward  Johnson  of  V/oburn: 
"You  have  heard  in  what  extream  penury  these  people 
were  at  first,  -::--"--:;-  but  nov/  notice  hov/  the  right  hand 
of  the  Most  High  hath  altered  all.  -;;":;"X--;:--;;-  Good  wheaten 
bread  is  no  dainty,  but  even  ordinary  man  hath  his 
choice.  -;:-;;--;:--;;-  The  poorest  -X":;-;c--x-  hath  a  house  and  land 
of  his  ov/n,  and  bread  of  his  ov/n  grov/ing,  if  not  some 
cattel.  -X"A-;:--x-  Flesh  is  no  rare  food,  beef,  pork,  and 
mutton  being  frequent,  -x--;:-a-x-  so  that  this  poor  wild- 
erness hath  not  onely  equalized  England  in  food  but 
goes  beyond  it  in  some  places,  for  the  great  plenty 
of  wine  and  sugar  that  is  ordinarily  spent;  apples, 
pears  and  quince  tarts  instead  of  their  former  pump- 
kin pies;  poultry  they  have  in  plenty  and  great  rar- 
ity, and  in  their  feasts  have  not  forgotten  the 
English  fashion  of  stirring  up  their  appetites  with 
variety  of  cooking  their  food." 

In  the  face  of  this  portrayal  of  life  as  it  appeared 
to  our  neighbor  in  V/oburn  in  the  early  years  why 
speak  we  of  hardship  or  privation  indeedl 

Boston,  by  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  was 
flourishing,  and  that  v;as  not  faraway.   The  deputies 
from  Reading  went  up  to  General  Court,  and  v/ith  the 
others  "eat  and  dined"  together  in  the  Co-urt  House 
Chamber,  it  being  provided  that  each  deputy  should 
have  "breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  and  a  cup  of 
v;ine  or  beer  with  the  last  tv^ro  meals,  and  fire  and 
bed,  for  three  shillings  a  day."   This  arrangeraent 
promoted  the  despatch  of  business.   Boston  had  sev- 
eral inns  at  the  tine.   The  roads  were  poor,  however, 
and  often  impassable  for  carts.   The  tovms  were 
often  cited  for  not  keeping  them  in  repair.   Reading 
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did  not  escape,  nor  indeed  did  Boston.   Ttie  highway 
from  Reading  to  Winnesimett  (Chelsea)  was  laid  out 
in  1653  by  the  report  of  a  second  committee,  the  first 
being  set  aside  as  "not  so  behooful  to  the  country." 
There  were  ferries  across  to  the  Boston  side  from  Chel- 
sea and  Charles tovm,  but  the  main  travelled  v/ay  was 
around  toward  Cambridge  and  in  over  the  neck.   Read- 
ing, like  other  towns,  had  its  licensed  inns,  but  here 
and  elsewhere  these  were  hedged  about  with  restrictions 
to  prevent  drunkenness  and  unseemly  conduct.   The 
sentiment  vms  against  more  than  one  tavern  at  a  time 
in  tov/ns  like  this,  but  once  several  inhabitants  de- 
sired two,  but  some  were  "fearfull  of  the  event  there- 
of." Bryant,  the  petitioner  for  the  second  license, 
promised,  as  he  himself  regarded  the  public  peace, 
that  if  "the  Selectmen  se  caus  to  aprebate  me  this 
year,  if  it  be  the  minds  of  the  chefe  of  the  Hed  men 
of  this  tovm  that  it  is  detremental  to  the  pece,"  he 
will  give  it  up  and  "consarn"  himself  no  farther  about 
it.  Evidently  his  "consarn"  for  the  public  welfare 
exceeded  his  ability  to  spell  correctly. 

Nevertheless,  a  good  deal  of  wine  and  other  liquor 
was  consumed.   I  have  previously  mentioned  Landlord 
Wesson's  charges  to  the  Selectmen  and  for  rum  at 
Rev,  Mr.  Brown's  funeral.   Besides,  at  this  funeral, 
Nathaniel  Eaton  got  15  shillings  "for  fetching  up  the 
wine;"  Lt.  Parker  eight  shillings  for  five  quarts  of 
vxm.;   while  Mrs.  Martha  Brown  (she  was  the  widow)  was 
paid  five  pounds  for  wine.   At  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Brown's  successor  a  barrel  of  v/ine  was  required. 

To  keep  drinking  within  limits  the  drinking  of  healths 
v/as  forbidden,  and  it  v/as  an  offence  to  sit  drinking 
or  tippling  at  taverns .   Singing  or  dancing  or  the 
playing  of  games  there  was  also  forbidden,  and  the 
public  use  of  tobacco.   In  1671,  Thomas  Hodgman  and 
his  wife,  Cornelius  Brovme,  John  Wiley,  Samuel  Dunton 
and  Sarah  Eaton,  "for  their  uncivil  carriages  in  an 
unseasonable  time  of  night  at  Thomas  Clarke's  house, 
were  admonished  and  fined.   Now  Thomas  Clarke  was  the 
keeper  of  the  licensed  "ordinary."   His  house  was  the 
tavern.   I  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  party  they  had. 
Certainly  it  v/as  not  bridge,  or  a  jazz  concert,  or  a 
"shimmy"  dance.   Such  things,  which  v/ould  have  shocked 
them  beyond  recovery  were,  happily,  hidden  in  the 
womb  of  time.   The  names  are  familiar.   The  men  were 
all  householders,  so  they  must  have  had  som.e  standing. 


They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  ciiurch.  members,  al though. 
one  of  them  afterwards  subscribed  tov;ards  the  new  meet- 
ing house.   But  that  only  proves  the  sufficiency  of 
his  purse,  nothing  as  to  his  character. 

The  General  Court  gravely  sought  to  determine  not, 
as  now  suggested,  what  per  cent,  of  alcohol  rendered 
liquor  intoxicating,  but  how  much  a  man  might  drink 
and  not  be  considered  drunlc.   It  v/as  said  in  Boston 
not  long  ago  (jocosely,  of  course)  that  if  the  police 
when  about  to  detain  a  man  for  supposed  drurj^ienness 
found  that  he  could  repeat  without  stammering  or  hes- 
itancy, "Can  you,  sir,  direct  me  without  circumlocution 
by  the  nearest  avenue  of  approach  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,"  he  might  be  considered 
sober.   In  colonial  times,  in  the  same  spirit, — it  was 
set  forth:   "By  drunl-:enness  is  understood  a  person 
that  either  lisps  or  faulters  in  his  speech  by  reason 
of  over-much  drink,  or  that  staggers  in  his  going,  or 
that  vomitts  by  reason  of  excessive  drinking,  or  can- 
not follov;  his  calling." 


XIII 

Miss  Eleanor  Trotter,  an  English  lady,  has  just  pub- 
lished an  interesting  book,  "Seventeenth  Century  Life 
in  a  Country  Parish  in  England,"  which  has  not  yet 
been  put  on  sale  in  this  country.   Referring  to  an 
important  parish  officer  she  says:   "The  beadle's 

work  v/as  of  a  punitive  nature He  carried  a  whip 

or  wand  with  which  he  drove  the  dogs  out  of  church." 
This  seems  to  have  aroused  some  curiosity  in  England. 
One  critic  says:   "V/liy  did  the  dogs  of  those  days 
show  such  a  church-going  disposition?   During  many 
years  attendance  I  have  only  twice  seen  a  dog  in  church.' 
Probably  it  will  strike  the  present  generation  as  equal- 
ly peculiar  here.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  in 
Reading  the  same  official  action  was  required.   For 
example,  it  was  ordered  in  1662,  "that  every  dog  that 
comes  to  the  meeting,  after  this  present  day,  either 
on  Lord's  da;/-  or  lecture-day,  except  it  be  their 
dogs,  that  pay  for  a  dog-v;hipper ,  the  ovrner  of  those 
dogs  shall  payy  sixpence  for  every  time  they  come  to 
the  meeting" :  and  the  names  of  26  men  have  come  down 
to  us  from  that  time  as  agreeing  to  pay  to  the  dog- 
whipper . 
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Not   only  that,   "but   ten  years   afterward   the    town  took 
further   action  as    to   dogs    to   the   effect   that   "if 
they   shall   come    to   the  meeting  contrary   to    the    town's 
order,    they   shall   either   pay  according   to    the    tov/n's 
order   or  else,    shall  forthwith  hang  him  "until  he   is 
dead,"      The   phrasing  is    slightly  involved.      The   re- 
quirement as    to   paying  was  ujidouh tedly  upon  the    owner, 
and   the   capital  punishment    to  he    imposed  upon   the 
dog; --the   only   instance,    I    think,    that   the    tovm  solemn- 
ly imposed   that  severe  penalty  upon  anything  or   any- 
body within  its    jurisdiction. 

The   ti thing-man  here  had  duties   relating  to   the   dogs 
somewhat  similar    to    those   of    the  beadle    in  England. 
The   first    ti thing-men  were    chosen   in  Reading  in   1693, 
a  rather   late  proceeding.      It  was    coincident  with   the 
establish:nent  of   the    first  free  school,    although  pro- 
bably  the    two  events  had  no    connection.      The   next 
year   they   chose    for   the  first   time   a  separate  board 
of  assessors. 

The   ti thing-man  was    an  important  officer,      Dr,    John 
Brovm,    of  Bedford,   England,    a  diligent   and  sympathetic 
student   of  our   customs,  has    thus   summarized  his   du- 
ties,   v;hich,    as  will  be   seen,   were   partly  spiritual 
and  partly  secular:    "It  was  his    function,    as  his   name 
implies,    to  have    ten  families  under  his    charge,    and 
'diligently  inspect   them,'    especially  on   the   Sabbath, 
to   see   that   they  regu.larly  cane    to  meeting,    and  with 
fox-tail  wand  to  keep   them  awake  lAhen    thej  were 
there.      He  had  also    to  enforce   the   learning  of   the 
catechism  by  the    children   of   these    ten  families,    and 
sometimes    to  hear    them  say  it.      He  had,    too,    to  watch 
the   licensed  houses   of  entertainment,    and  mal-:e    com- 
plaint  of  all   disorders   and  misdemeanors    committed 
therein;    to   report   to   the    justices    all   idle   persons, 
profane   swearers.    Sabbath  breakers,    and   the   like   of- 
fenders ;    and  to  warn   tavern-keepers   not   to   sell  more 
liquor    to  men  who   in  his    judgment  had  had  sufficient 
already.      In  addition   to    these   varied  duties,    the 
tithing-man  warned  out   of   tovm  undesirable   people  who 
might   come    to  be   dependent;    administered   the   oath   of 
fidelity   to  new  inhabitants;   watched  to    see    that  no 
young  people  v/alked  abroad   on    the   eve    of   the   Sabbath; 
and  marked   and  reported  all    those    'v;ho   profanely  be- 
haved,   lingered  without  doors    at  meeting- time   on   the 
Lord's    'D&ir,    sons    of  Belial   strutting  about,    or    sitting 
on    fences,    and  otherv/ise   desecrating   the    day,'       In 
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case  of  any  of  these  malpractices,  the  culprit,  on 
conviction,  was  first  admonished,  and  then,  if  in- 
corrigible set  in  the  parish  stocks  or  confined  in 
the    cage   on   the  meeting-house   green." 

In  "brief,    the     tl thing-man  was    the  right  arm  of   the 
community    (an  intimate   precursor   of  the  modern  po- 
lice)   to   enforce   the   ordinances   civil   and  religious, 
and  these   ordinances  regulated  the   every-day   con- 
duct  of  the   inhabitants   in  detail  nov/  quite   incon- 
ceivable,--their    dress,    their  appetites,    their    con- 
trol  of   their   children,    their  walks   abroad,    their 
life   at  home,    their   attendance   at  church  and  their 
behavior   there,    even   the   entertainment  of  guests,    of 
whom  not  more   than   one   a  week  was   permitted,   under 
penalty   of  non-observance   of   the   rule. 


XIV 

The  progress  of  democracy  is  shown  by  the  diffusion 
of  titles  formerly  restricted  to  the  few.   In  the 
early  days  of  Reading  "Mr."  and  "Mrs."  were  only 
attached  to  persons  of  distinction--clergymen,  the 
higher  magistrates,  and  similar  folk.   Above  them 
in  the  Colony  were  a  few  representatives  of  the  old 
nobility,  for  example,  the  Lady  Arbella  Johnson,  whose 
high  station  (abandoned  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the 
Colonists),  beauty,  and  early  death,  make  her  a  ro- 
mantic figure  in  our  history;   Sir  Harry  Vane,  and 
perhaps  tv/o  or  three  others.   Ordinary  folk  v;ere 'Irood- 
man"  or  "Goodwife,"  and  below  them  were  the  servants 
styled  by  surnames  only.   At  first  these  came  over 
with  the  Colonists,  but,  as  immigration  declined, 
servants  were  fewer  in  number. 

"Help  is  scarce,"  vrrote  one  Colonist  to  his  friends 
in  England,  "and  hard  to  get.  -;;-::--;:--::-  Means  runneth  out 
and  wages  on,  and  I  cannot  make  choice  of  my  help," 
That  might  have  been  written  today.   On  this  point 
of  high  wages,  note  the  unconscious  humor  of  a  ser- 
vant to  one  Rowley  (the  story  is  told  by  Y^finthrop) 
who  being  forced  to  sell  a  pair  of  oxen  to  pay  his 
servsjit  his  wages  remarked  that  "he  could  keep  him 
no  longer,  not  knowing  how  to  pay  him  the  next  year. 
The  servant  answered,  he  would  serve  him  for  more  of 
his  cattle.   'But  how  shall  I  do  (saith  the  master) 
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when  all  my  cattle  are  gone?'   The  servant  replied, 
'you  shall  then  serve  me,  and  so  you  may  have  your 
cattle  again. ' " 

•Negro  servants  (and  captive  Indians)  were  held  as 
slaves.   In  1655  there  were  20  slaves  in  Reading, 
six  of  them  women,  and  there  were  more  afterwards. 
The  savages  were  s  ome times  employed  on  the  land  for 
wages,  at  about  18  pence  a  day  with  hoard,  although 
a  special  license  was  required  to  employ  them.   There 
was  a  French  protestant  refugee  in  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century,  and  he 
wrote  back  to  a  countryman  about  conditions  here. 
His  story  has  been  discovered  and  translated  (a  rare 
imprint)  in  comparatively  recent  times.   Such  first- 
hand observations  of  a  contemporary  give  graphic 
pictures  of  things  as  they  were.  He  says: 

"You  may  own  negroes  and  negresses.   Negroes  cost 
from  20  to  40  pistoles  (each  pistole  was  equivalent 
to  10  francs)  -x--«--;;--;;-  There  is  no  danger  that  they  will 
leave  you,  nor  hired  help  likewise,  for  the  moment 
one  is  missing  from  the  tovm  you  have  only  to  notify 
the  savages,  v;ho,  provided  you  promise  them  something, 
-X--X--X-  he  is  right  soon  found,  -«";;--X"X-  But  it  happens  rare- 
ly that  they  quit  you,  for  they  would  know  not  where 
to  go,  there  being  fev;  trodden  roads  and  those  -;;--;;--;;•-;;- 
lead  to  English  towns  or  villages  v/hich,  on  your 
writing,  will  immediately  send  back  your  men."   Dis- 
obedient or  truant  servants  were  punished  with  se- 
verity, and  frequently  publicly  whipped. 

Having  referred  to  slavery  in  Reading,  I  ought,  per- 
haps, to  add  something  more,  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing.  That  slaves  v/ere  ever  held  here  is  now  al- 
most forgotten,  and  to  many  of  this  generation  seems 
to  be  unknov/n.   Slavery  in  Massachusetts  was  not  as 
it  was  in  the  South.   There  is  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversial literature  on  the  subject,  and  some  con- 
tradictory statements.   But  the  fact  is  that  no  one 
could  ever  be  legally  born  into  slavery  here;  nor  was 
the  commercial  importation  of  slaves  permitted.   A 
Massachusetts  ship  arrived  (1645)  bringing  two  from 
Africa,  but  a  protest  was  made  to  the  General  Court 
against  this,  and  their  retiirn  was  ordered. 

I  know  that  it  v\fas  said  of  the  excellent  Amos  Potamia, 
who  died  in  Reading  in  1858,  that  "he  was  born  a  slave 


in  Wilmington  in  1770,"  and  that  this  statement  is 
perpetuated  on  his  gravestone  in  our  cemetery.   But 
I  think  that  cannot  be  exact.  His  parents,  Titus 
and  Pegg  Potaraia,  were  presumably  slaves,  but  the  fact 
that  parents  were  slaves  did  not  here  subject  the 
offspring  to  slavery.   If  he  ever  was  a  slave  it 
would  be  Interesting  to  know  how  he  gained  freedom. 
He  may  not,  or  whoever  wrote  the  inscription  may 
not,  have  understood  his  true  legal  status  at  birth, 
or  brougiht  the  question  to  issue.   On  the  gravestone 
the  statement  as  to  his  condition  at  birth  is,  by 
effective  antithesis,  contrasted  v/ith  his  dying  a 
"freeman  of  Christ."   Perhaps  the  writer  meant  no  more 
than  to  imply  that  his  slavery  at  birth  was,  owing 
to  his  heathen  parentage,  spiritual  rather  than  civil. 

The  Body  of  Liberties,  that  first  code  adopted  by  the 
Colonists,  and  the  basis  of  colonial  statute  law, 
embodied  the  principle:   "There  shall  never  be  any 
bond--3lavery,  villanage  or  captivity  amongst  us,  un- 
less it  be  lawfu.l  captives  taken  in  just  wars,  and 
such  strangers  as  willingly  sell  themselves  or  are 
sold  to  us.   And  these  shall  have  all  the  liberties 
and  Christian  usages  v/hich  the  law  of  G-od  established 
in  Israel  concerning  such  persons  doth  morally  re- 
quire . " 

This  clearly  permitted  contracts  for  service  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  even  for  life,  or  virtual  serfdom; 
and  the  transfe:fK5f  such  contracts  (or  voluntary 
bondage)  to  a  third  person,  in  which  case  the  origin- 
al contractor  would  be  "sold,"  somewhat  as  with  us 
baseball  players  are  said  to  be  sold  from  one  league 
to  another.   The  provision  as  to  "lawful  captives" 
covered  the  bond-slavery  of  Indians. 

notwithstanding  this  statement  of  principle,  there 
may  have  been  some  disregard  of  the  spirit  of  the  law 
in  arranging  transfers  of  service,  since  negro  slaves 
were  here,  though  not  in  large  numbers,  and  there  are 
instances,  of  their  sale,  no  doubt  legally  arranged, 
or  at  least  not  questioned.   For  exaiiiple,  in  1753, 
only  22  years  before  the  Revolution,  Thomas  Nichols, 
of  Reading,  of  that  brajich  of  the  family  which  re- 
mained in  the  south  parish,  "sold  to  Phineas  Sprague, 
of  Halden,  a  negro  woman,  Peggy,  and  a  negro  boy,  for 
the  sum  of  fe33  6s.  8d.,  lawful  money  of  Hew  England," 
and  Deacon  Raham  Bancroft,  of  our  parish,  in  his  will. 
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orders  his  negroes  sold.   They  had  however,  a  status 
far  different  from  the  negro  slaves  in  the  South. 
They  were  indeed  bound  to  a  master  and  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  another.   But  apparently  negroes  in  ser- 
vitude if  married  were  not  separated.   Such  negroes 
were  at  times  enrolled  for  military  duty,  and  some- 
times were  made  free  by  performing  military  service. 
Mr,  Barrus  collected  various  anecdotes  of  negro  ser- 
vants supposed  to  have  been  slaves  here,  and  in- 
cluded them  in  Eaton's  History  of  Reading.   Of  one 
Sharper  Freeman  he  says,  he  "v;as  formerly  a  slave  to 
Mr.  Breed  of  Lynn.   He  was  brought  from  Africa  v/hen 
about  16  years  old,  -^--;;-w-;c-  He  gained  his  freedom,  as 
did  several  others  in  this  town,  by  enlisting  in  the 
(revolutionary)  army." 

They  could  take  and  hold  property,  in  itself  an  at- 
tribute of  freedom.   Captain  Keayne  (whom  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned)  left  by  will  '"five  poujids  to  his 
three  negars."   And  Mr,  Haugh,  the  second  minister 
in  Reading,  who  died  possessed  of  houses  and  lands 
in  Boston,  Braintree  and  Cambridge  as  well  as  here, 
and  who  ovmed  considerable  other  property  put  this 
into  his  will:   "unto  my  two  negroes,  Frank  and  Mary, 
(if  they  survive  me)  let  my  father's  will  be  per- 
formed." He  also  bequeathed  to  his  Vvife  "my  little 
negro  boy,  and  also  Mary,  negro,  if  Franl^  dye  before 
me;"  and  in  a  note  says:  "besides  what  I  have  given 
to  Pranlc  and  Mary  (the  negroes  referred  to  above)  I 
doe  give  them  a  cow,"   The  negro  slaves  were  com- 
petent witnesses  in  Court,   They  could  become  church 
members  and  through  such  membership  would  seem  to  have 
been  eligible  to  the  suffrage.   But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  actual  slave  ever,  by  voting,  occupied 
the  anomalous  position  of  taking  part,  however  slight, 
in  the  making  of  laws  which  might  be  against  his 
master's  interests. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  status  of  master  and  servant, 
as  affected  by  the  gradual  liberalizing  of  the  law 
under  the  progress  of  democracy,  is  interesting;  but 
of  course  cannot  be  dealt  with  here. 


XV 
Stand  at  the  Post  Office  corner  on  Haven  Street;  blot 
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out   in   imagination  every  building, --houses ,    business 
blocks,    schools,    churches, --easterly   as   far   as   Main 
and  Ash   Streets;   northerly   to  Middlesex  Avenue;    south- 
erly  to  V/ashington  Street;    and  westerly   to  V/ashing- 
ton  Street   again,    beyond  the   railroad.      Blot   out    the 
railroad  itself  and  every  street  v/lthin   the   territory 
bounded  by  the    streets   I  have  named,    and  you  have    the 
great   tract   of  farming  land  v/ithin  v/hose  borders  were 
contained   the   original  holdings   of  Parkers, — Ensign 
Nathaniel   and  his    direct   descendants    for   several   gen- 
erations . 

^;^  Here  Ensign-  Nathaniel  built,    about   1677,    the    first 

house    in   our  Reading,    and,    dying  in   17_37,   he   was   the 
first   tenant   of   our   ancient   graveyard,    the   extreme' 
south  portion  of  Laurel  Hill   Cemetery.      The  house  was 
back   of    the   one   now  standing   on   the    opposite    corner 
of  Haven  and  Sanborn  Streets   and   there    the   old  well 
remained  certainly   as   late   as   1875,    and  I    think  until 
the   introduction   of   the    town  water  su.pply.      The  main 
lines   of   the  house   ran  east   and  west,    with  its    south 
side   placed  to  receive    the    sun,   with  well  in   the  yard 
.  and  out-door  ovens   also,    all  in  the   ancient  manner. 

The  Ensign  has    frequently  been  called   the    "Common 
ancestor"    of   the  V/est  Parish  Parkers,      He   is    thus 
recorded   in  Mr.   Eaton's  History  of  Reading.      This 
however   is   an  error.      Thomas,   v/hom-  I  have  mentioned 
as   of  Lynn  in  1635,    and  who   early   came    to   the    old 
South  Parish  and   there   remained,    is    of   course    the 
common   ancestor    from  whom  all   the   Parkers,    in   the   old 
or   other  parishes  have    come.      But    the    larger   part   of 
the  V/est   Parish  Parkers, --those   with  whom,  we    are 
chiefly  familiar    today    (or  v/ho  have   been  most  prominent 
in   the    tov/n   life    since    1850),    are   descendants    of 
Thomas,    not  through  Nathaniel,   but   through  Sergt. 
John,    sji   elder  brother   of   the  Ensign,    througli  his   son 
John    (the  Ensign's   nephew)    who    came    into   the  V/alnut 
Hill   district   of   this   part   of  Reading   some   15  years 
later   than  Nathaniel,    (having   first   succeeded   to  his 
father's   place    on   Cowdrey  Hill),    building,    about  1691-4, 
on  what  was   long  known   to   us    as    the    Aaron  Parker   farm. 
y         (now  of  V'/alter   S.)    the    third  house    in   the   present 
Reading. 


Ensign   Nathaniel  was    the    sixth  son   and  eighth    child 
of  Thomas.      He  married  Bethiah  Polley,    of  Roxbury, 
who  v/as   a  granddaughter   of  Dea.   Vvilliam   Cowdrey,    a 
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prominent  first  settler.  His  son,  Lt.  Nathaniel; 
grandson,  Capt.  Nathan;  great  grandson.  Col.  Nathan 
(our  first  postmaster);  and  theson  of  Col.  Nathan, 
the  Hon,  Edraund  (once  a  mem.ber  of  the  Governor's 
Council  and  the  first  s  enator  from  this  part  of  Read- 
ing) ;  were  all  leading  men  of  their  day  (ante-dating 
1850)  to  follov/  the  Ensign's  line  no  farther. 

Ensign  Nathaniel,  born  in  1651,  m.arried  in  1677,  when 
he  was  26  years  old.   His  bride  was  about  18.   His 
first  child,  the  little  Bethiah,  who  soon  died,  was 
born  the  following  year.   Then  cane  Nathaniel,  Jon- 
athan, Stephen,  ajiother  Bethiah,  Susanna,  Ebenezer, 
a  second  Stephen  (the  first  having  died),  Caleb, 
Timothy,  Obadiah,  Abigail,  Amy,  who  dying  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another. Amy,  ajid  last  of  all  Phineas,  v;ho 
was  born  in  1704.  Mrs.  Parker  was  then  about  45. 
In  27  years  she  had  become  the  mother  of  15  children, 
a  record  not  particularly  remarkable  for  that  day. 
The  time  had  passed  when  it  could  be  said,  even  com- 
paratively, as  Edv;ard  Johnson  had  used  the  phrase  a  . 
generation  earlier,  that  Reading  was  not  "fruitful 
for  children." 

Nathaniel,  our  "first  citizen,"  if  not  properly  to 
be  termed  the  common  ancestor,  nevertheless  stands, 
a  stvirdy  figure,  first  in  the  long  procession  of  Vv'est 
Parish  Parkers.   Let  me  draw  his  picture  or,  better 
still,  let  him  speak  to  you  himself,  then  you  will 
see  clearly  what  manner  of  man  he  was  .   Vvh.en  about 
78  years  old  he  made  his  will.   This  is  no  mere  sum- 
mary of  bequests,  but  betv/een  its  lines  the  character 
of  the  man  appears.   It  never  has  been  published; 
therefore,  for  the  first  time  after  nearly  200  years, 
I  reproduce  it  here.   It  runs: 

"I,  Nathaniel  Parker,  (etc.),  being  aged  and  v/eak  in 
body,  but  of  perfect  mind  and  memory  (thanl-:s  be  to 
God  for  it) ,  therefore  calling  to  remembrance  the 
mortality  of  ray  body,  and  knowing  that  it  is  appointed 
unto  all  men  once  to  die,  and  that  I  must  shortly  fut 
off  this  my  earthly  tabernacle,  do  therefore  make  and 
ordain  these  presents  to  be  my  last  will  ajad  testament, 
that  is  to  say:   principally  and  first  of  all  I  give 
and  recommend  my  soul  unto  the  hands  of  God  that  gave 
it,  hoping  through  the  merits,  death  and  passion  of 
my  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  to  have  full  and 
free  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  all  my  sins  and  to  in- 
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tierit  everlasting   life.      And  my  body   I    commit  to    the 
earth  from  v;hence   it  v/as   taken  to  be  buried  in  a   de- 
cent  and   Christian  manner   at   the    discretion  of  my 
executor  hereinafter  named;   nothing  doubting  but  at 
the   general  resurrection  I   shall  receive   the   seme 
again  by   the   aJjnighiy  pov/er   of  God,      And  as    touching 
such  worldly  goods    and  estate  wherewith  it  has   pleased 
God  to  give    and  bless  me  with   in   this    life,    I   give, 
demise,    and  dispose    of  in   the    follov/ing  manner   and 
form:       (after  providing   for    the   payment   of  debts    and 
fvmeral    charges)   my  v/ill  is,    and   I   do,   hereby  give 
and  bequeath  unto  Bethiah,   my   dearly -beloved  v/ife, 
one-half  of  my  now  dwelling  house,    for  her  use   so   long 
as    she    shall  remain  my  widov/,    that  is   to    say,    the 
half  of  my  house  which   she   shall   see   reason   to   chuse, 
whether  it  be   the   east   or   the   west  end,    as   she   pleaseth, 
as   also    the   cellar  ujider   it,    and  the   liberty  to  use 
the   other    cellar   that   is  not  under   the   part   of  the 
house  which  she   shall    chuse,    as    she  has    occasion   there- 
for,   and  also    the   use   of   the   ovens,   v/henever   she  hath 
occasion,    and  free   egress   and  regress   to  use    the   same, 
and  all   rooms    and   ovens   in  the  house;    also  ray  will 
is    that   she    shall  have    the  use   of  the   garden  v/ith   con- 
venient yard  room  about   the    door   for   the    laying  of 
wood  or   the   like   as   she    shall  have   occasion;   and  I 
give    to  my   said  wife    all  my  household  stuff   and  in- 
door moveables   for  her   to   dispose   of  as    she   shall 
think  fit,    and  my  v;ill   is    and  it   is    intended   that   after 
I  have   given    the   use    of  one -half  of  my  house   to  my 
said  Vi/-ife,    that   in    that  half   of   the  house  v/hich  she 
shall   chuse   I  hereby  reserve   a   liberty   to  my  daughter 
that  is  unmarried   to   dv/ell   in   and  use  with  her  mother 
as    she  has    occasion  until   she    is  miarried   or  shall 
otherwise    dispose    of  herself.      FiJirthermore    I   give    to 
my   said  wife   the  use    of  two    cows    such   as    she    shall 
chuse,    to  be  kept   summer   and  winter  yearly  by  my   son 
Phineas   Parker,    and   if  the   cows   which  my   said  wife 
shall    chuse    shall   afterwards    through  age   be  un- 
profitable   or  by   any   other   calamity,    or   should  die, 
that   then  my   son  Phineas    shall    change    them   and  pro- 
vide  others    in   their   room;    and  ray  will   is    that  my 
wife   shall  have    the   use   of   the   v/ell  as    she    shall 
have   occasion:    and   I   will   that  my   son  Phineas   shall 
carry   to  my  v;ife   to  meeting   and  elsewhere    as   she  hath 
occasion,    and   at  her   desire    shall  bring  her  hone. 

Furthermore,    I   do  will   to  my   said  wife,    during    the 
time    she    shall  remain  my  widov/,    and  order   that  my   son 
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Piiineas  Parker  shall  pay  to  her  these  annual  payments 
following,  viz:   79  lbs.  wt.  of  good  beef,  and  seven 
score  lbs.  wt.  of  good  pork,  well  fatted;  10  bushels 
of  good  Indian  meal  4  bushels  of  good  rye  meal  and  4 
bushels  of  good  malt,  well  groxind;  3  bbls.  of  good 
cider,  and  so  many  good  summer  and  winter  apples  as 
she  shall  have  occasion  for  and  to  provide  and  bring 
her  to  the  house  so  much  wood  as  she  shall  want,  and 
keep  2  sheep  for  her  summer  and  v/inter,  and  the  sheep 
shall  be  such  as  she  shall  chuse,  and  he  shall  change 
them  as  is  expressed  concerning  the  cows." 

He  then  provides  that  the  payments  shall  continue  as 
long  as  she  does  not  remarry,  but  no  longer;  gives 
her  an  annuity  during  her  life  of  t5  in  current  money, 
and  all  the  silver  money  he  may  have  at  his  death. 
He  also  provides  legacies  to  his  sons  Nathaniel, 
Jonathan,  Ebenezer,  Stephen,  Caleb,  Timothy,  and  Oba- 
diah;  and  to  his  daughters  Susanna,  Abigail  and  i\my, 
and  granddaughters  Bethiah  and  Susanna  (daughters  of 
his  daughter  Bethiah  Emerson,  deceased),  and  to  Anna, 
daughter  of  his  son  Stephen.  Most  of  these  legacies, 
however,  were  in  addition  to  gifts,  during  his  life, 
to  complete  their  equitable  shares  in  his  estate. 
To  Phineas  he  gives:   "All  my  housing  and  lands  v;hich 
I  now  have  in  possession"  (except  a  piece  of  Cedar 
Swamp  given  to  Jonathan  by  deed  of  gift  of  same  date 
as  the  will) ,  the  same  being  committed  to  a  Trustee 
to  be  delivered  to  Phineas  when  he  has  completed  and 
carried  out  the  provisions  of  the  will  with  v/hich  he 
is  charged;  and  he  also  gives  him  his  stock  of  crea- 
tures (except  the  cows  and  sheep  given  to  his  wife) 
and  all  his  husbandry  utensils  and  carpenter's  tools. 
Phineas  was  made  sole  executor. 

Incidentally,  this  v/ill,  excellently  expressed  (with 
but  one  ambiguity  so  far  as  I  have  noted,  v/hich  I  leave 
you  to  discover)  throws  much  light  upon  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  country  farmers  in  the  Reading  of  that 
time.  How  self-contained  it  was  I   Food  and  shelter, 
clothing  (from  their  ov/n  sheep),  fu.el,  necessary  re- 
pairs (note  the  carpenter's  tools),  and  the  sole 
means  of  ordinary  transportation, --all  included 
within  their  household  economy. 

But  in  this  doc"uj.ient  you  have  the  man.  A  puritan 
of  his  time  certainl7f,  a  time  when  puritanism  had 
lost  much  of  its  early  rigor,  but  yet  retained  the 
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simple  standards  of  the  old  regime,  approaching  its 
end  but  not  yet  passed.   You  shall  find  his  great 
grandson.  Col.  Nathan  Parker,  who  was  almost  as  far 
removed  from  us  in  years  as  from  him,  nevertheless 
essentially  a  man  of  the  modern  world,  interested  in 
many  things  unknovra  to  the  earlier  generation,  es- 
pecially the  vagaries  of  politics,  which  troubled  the 
Ensign  not  at  all. 

Ensign  Nathaniel  v;as  as  certain  of  the  future  life, 
and  of  his  inheritance  therein,  as  he  was  of  his  earth- 
ly existence,  holding  his  soul  an  assured  possession, 
first  above  all  others,  a  gift  of  God  to  be  returned 
in  due  season, — his  calling  and  election  sure,  into 
God's  hands  again,  in  calm  reliance  upon  the  merits 
of  his  Saviour,   No  doubts  assail  him  as  to  this,  nor 
as  to  his  part  in  a  general  resurrection,  in  which 
his  earthly  body,  long  decently  buried,  is  to  be 
literally  re-created  through  the  almighty  power  of 
God,   He  v;as  as  unques tioningly  certain  of  these  things, 
— untroubled  by  science  or  the  later  criticism, — 
as  he  was  of  the  life  he  had  lived  here  on  Reading 
soil  and  under  Reading  skies;  that  long  life  (not  to 
be  ended  for  nine  years  yet)  in  v/hich,  thanks  to  the 
recognized  blessing  of  God,  he  had  prospered  exceed- 
ingly, retaining  still  a  sound  mind  and  perfect  mem- 
ory, v/ith  a  liberal  share  of  this  world's  goods. 

Had  he  not  heard  the  Bible  truths  expounded  Sunday 
after  Sunday  by  Brock,  and  Pierpont,  and  Brown? 
Had  these  not  been  read  daily  at  family  devotions 
in  which  all  the  children  took  part?   V/as  not  God 
very  real  and  very  near?   They  felt  his  immediate 
presence  every  day.  '  He  was  not  far  off,  working 
through  a  multitude  of  agencies.   They  saw  frequent 
instances  of  His  direct  action  in  every  peculiar  event 
like,  for  example,  the  drov/ning  of  an  infant  in 
Boston,  which,  left  in  an  upper  chamber,  found  its 
way  to  an  open  v/ell  in  the  cellar,  through  tiae  care- 
lessness of  parents,  we  should  say,  but  "which  was 
very  observable  as  by  a  special  hand  of  God."   Or 
like  the  birth  of  a  calf  at  Ipsv/ich  with  various 
malformations ;  or  a  c  ombat  between  a  mouse  and  a 
snake  at  Watertown  remarkably  resulting  in  the  death 
of  the  snake, --we  should  have  simple  ways  of  account- 
ing for  such  things,  but  to  them  "v/hat  God  por- 
tended by  these  prodigies  only  He  knew,  which  in 
good  time  He  would  make  manifest."   Had  they  not  had 
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miraculous  evidences  of  God's  imraediate  presence  here 
in  Reading,  under  Parson  Brock,  of  v/hom  a  contemporary 
said  "I  scarce  ever  knew  a  man  so  familiar  v/ith  the 
great  God  as  he;"  or  several  distinct  ansv/ers  to 
prayer  under  Pierpont,  such  as  the  recovery  of  her 
reason  by  a  demented  girl  within  the  day  of  prayer 
kept  for  her,  and  other  cases  equally  remarkable? 
Such  things  brought  God  as  near  to  them  as  any  rela- 
tive of  yours  in  the  next  room  is  to  you. 

But  sure  as  Ensign  Nathaniel  was  of  things  unseen, 
he  was  no  less  mindful  of  material  affairs.  He  care- 
fully disposes  of  all,  forgetting  no  detail  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  his  widov/,  as  long  as  she  remains 
in  that  state,  and  v;ithout  the  protection  of  a  hus- 
band; arranging  for  her  out-going  and  her  coming-in, 
and  for  her  physical  well-being,  after  the  standards 
of  the  time,  for  her  spiritual  comfort  in  attendance 
upon  divine  worship,  two  miles  av/ay;  and  leaves  her 
within  the  sheltering  arms  of  Phineas,  his  youngest 
son,  to  whom,  after  suitable  bequests  to  the  other 
children  he  leaves  his  residuary  estate,  in  trust 
however,  that  there  may  be  no  lapse  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  duties  of  Phineas  to  his  mother  and  the  others. 
"A  good  provider,"  surely,  to  use  an  old  New  England 
phrase,  a  man  diligent  in  business,  thriftily  care- 
ful, trusting  nothing  to  chance  that  human  foresight 
might  determine,  remembering  especially  the  provision 
of  a  home  for  that  unmarried  daughter  "until  she  is 
married  or  shall  otherwise  dispose  of  herself." 

And  so  we  leave  him.   Characters  like  his  were  per- 
haps not  unusual  then.  He  was  doubtless  no  hero, 
probably  no  saint.   There  v;as  not  much  romance  about 
him,  but  he  had  plenty  of  common  sense.   Plain  cit- 
izen of  ancient  Reading,  our  first  householder  in 
thisparish,  ensign,  farmer,  and  above  all  a  man  of 
the  assured  and  literal  piety  of  his  time.   It  may 
be  said  of  him,  as  v/as  said  of  another  resident  of 
Reading  who  died  much  later,  "he  was  improved  in  his 
day;  faithful  to  his  trust;  and  by  his  prudence  and 
assiduity  acquired  the  approbation  and  esteem  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  in  a  composed  frame  resigned  his 
spirit;"  or  of  still  another,  "he  was  strong  in  the 
doctrine  of  free,  unmerited  grace,  -;;--;:--;;--;;-  and  died  with 
a  firm  hope  of  a  glorious  i:nrr.ortality ." 
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XVI 

The    earliest  map  with  vdiich  I   ezn.  acquainted   shov;ing 
roads    and  houses    in  Reading,    is    the    "plan,"    co:npiled 
by   Col.   Sbenezer   Nichols    in   1765,    just  before    the 
incorporation   of   the   Third  Parish--our   tovna.      This 
is  no   doubt  rouglily   correct,    but  it  v/as    evidently  not 
made    from   surveys   with   instruments,    the   intention 
being   to   show  only   the   lay   of   the   land,    the   relative 
distances   of   the  houses    from   the  meeting-house,    and 
the    travelled  ways,    in   connection  with   the   subject 
of   the    division   of   the   parish,   which  was  urged  by 
those   who   lived   in   our  part   of  the    old   tovm,    and  who 
found   it   inconvenient   to   go   dovm   to    the    lov;er   end 
of  the   great  pond.      The    territory   above    the    Ipswich 
River  had  already  been  made   a   separate   parish  for 
the   same  reason,    and  therefore   is   not   shovm. 

This   plan   shov;s    three   roads   leading  northward  from 
the    Common   in  Wakefield.      One    leads   up   on   the   east 
side    of    the    lake    and  thence   directly  north,,   as    runs 
the   present  Haverhill  Street,    to    the    Ipswich  River. 
The   others    fork   after   leaving   the   lower   end  of  the 
lake,    one   coming  up,    as    the   present  Ash  Street  does, 
to  what   is   now  Reading   Gonmion.      The   other   runs   up 
and   around   Cov/drey  Hill,    and  so  northward  by   the 
line   of   the   present   Summer  Avenue   extension   and  Sum- 
mer Avenue    itself,    through  the  upper  part   of  our 
West  Street   to    the  Wilmington   line.      From   the  Haver- 
hill Street  road  another   leads  west   above    the  head 
of    the    lake,    substantially  as    our   present   Salem  Street, 
and  by   a   so-called  bridle   path   across    the    Coimnon   to 
and   over   an   old  road  which,    although  re-located   in 
part,    sjiswers    to   our   present   lov/er  Lov/ell   Street, 
still  v/esterly   (by  north)    to   the   present  upper  High 
Street,    and   then,    by    the    old  road  across    the    Golf- 
links,    to  Wilmington. 

Prom  the   Ash  Street   road  another  runs   west,    virtu- 
ally  the   present  Washington  Street,    past   the   so-call- 
ed Parker  Tavern,    standing   little    changed   to-day,    and 
around  northerly,    as    it  does  now,    to    the   Wendell  Ban- 
croft  Corner,    and   continues    (across   what   is  nov/   the 
railroad  right-of-way)    to   our   present  High  Street   and  J 

so  up   to   connect  with  the   road   coi'.'ing  from   the    Comm.on  * 

as   above   described.      V/hen  the   railroad  was   built   a 
hundred  years    afterv/ards    this   road  was   cut   off  and  j 

the  Hiah  Street   road   carried  down  on   the   east   side  ' 
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of  the  track.   This  explains  the  impasse  at  the  Ban- 
croft lioiber  shed,  which  many  have  found  strange. 

^JVhen  Col.  Nichols'  plan  was  made,  V.'oburn  Street  from 
the  Common  to  Washington  Street  had  not  been  built, 
but  a  road  ran  west  from  the  Washington  Street  line 
at  Bancroft's  Corner  to  one  which  ran  north  and  south, 
substantially  our  present  West  Street. 

Extending  northerly  and  easterly  'from  the  Washington 
Street  road  to  our  present  Main  and  Ash  Streets,  lay 
as  I  have  said  in  a  previous  article,  unbroken  farm 
land  now  sub-divided  into  many  small  holdings  and 
threaded  by  Green,  Gould  and  Haven  Streets,  the  east- 
erly section  of  Woburn  Street,  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
Middlesex  Avenue,  and  the  various  streets  running 
northerly  from  Haven  and  Woburn  Streets.   The  title 
to  all  this  land  has  since  1765  been  conveyed  and  re- 
conveyed  many  times  before  coming  to  its  present 
owners.   The  few  houses  that  it  held  in  1765  were 
upon  its  borders.  Excellent  land  it  was,  and  well 
located.   The  extensive  Parker  holdings  were  pro- 
tected by  the  woods  to  the  north  and  by  the  rise 
of  grade  however  slight,  in  that  direction.   Almost 
through  the  centre  ran  a  brook,  the  ancient  v;ater 
course  still  there,  but  partly  covered,  that  bore  the 
natural  drainage  to  the  Quannapowitt  meadov/s.   Over 
those  meadows  to  the  east,  the  sun,  rising  above  the 
lake  v/armed  all  <aay  the  fall  of  the  land  to  the  south 
and  west.   It  was  destined  to  be  abandoned  for  farm- 
ing however,  and  to  be  covered  with  buildings  as  the 
tovm  grew  in  population  and  importance.   The  old 
coach  road,  now  Main  Street,  upon  one  side,  the  rail- 
road station  upon  it,  determined  its  future  as  the 
heart  of  the  groyning  tovrn. 

Some  of  the  worst  fires  the  to'^^n  has  known  have  swept 
parts  of  it,  only  to  be  follov/ed  by  re-building  of  a 
better  sort.   Approximately,  the  Parker  holdings  in 
this  tract  contained  95  acres,  or  about  twice  the  size 
of  Boston  Common.   Between  1770  and  1793, --the  dates 
of  the  first  and  final  transfers  of  these  then  un- 
broken holdings  from  the  iminediate  descendants  of 
Ensign  Nathaniel  Parker  into  other  hands,  they  were 
sold,  in  two  separate  parcels,  (with  the  buildings 
then  existing),  for  a  suin  totalling  £750  current 
money.   Compare  that  with  the  value  of  the  tract  to- 
day, which  has  developed  until,  with  the  buildings 
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now  standing,  it  comprises  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  value  of  the  taxable  real  estate  in  the  tovrn,  aad 
holds  nearly  all  the  important  public  and  mercantile 
buildings.   Little  of  it  remains  in  a  Parker  name. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  numerous  families  who,  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  have  lived  on  this  tract 
in  the  less  than  200  years  since  Ensign  Parker  left 
his  farm  for  that  permanent  tenancy  in  the  old  grave- 
yard at  the  head  of  the  Common.   "Ah,"  you  say,  "T^'/o 
hundred  years  is  a  long  time;"  and  so  it  is.   But  see 
what  is  happening  nov;,   Tv/o  generations, — considerably 
less  than  two  centuries, --is  a  protracted  tenure  with 
us;  longer,  invites  conment.   Taking  both  sides  of 
Wobuxn  Street,  in  the  short  distance  from  the  rail- 
road to  the  corner  of  Pratt  Street,  where  I  live, 
there  are  19  houses  which  were  standing  when  my  ovm 
was  built  in  1892.   Only  six  are  tenanted  by  the  same 
families  as  at  that  time.   Vilhen  our  respected  Francis 
J.  Bancroft  died,  not  long  ago,  it  was  thougiht  re- 
markable, (as  it  certainly  was,  with  us),  that  he  had 
always  lived  in  the  house  v/here  he  was  born,  on  land 
which  was  in  Bancroft  hands  long  before  the  Revolution, 
There  are  a  few  other  instances  in  Reading  (so  few 
that  they  become  conspicuous)  of  the  long  occupancy 
and  cultivation  of  farm  lands  by  successive  genera- 
tions bearing  the  same  family  name,  but  such  cases 
are  exceptional.   Numerous  small  holdings  are  to  be 
preferred  to  a  system  which  concentrates  the  land 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  permanently  shutting  out  all 
others.   But  comparatively  long  tenure  is  desirable 
rather  than  a  constant  change  of  proprietors,  who 
do  not  remain  long  enough  to  strike  their  roots  into 
the  soil,  and  absorb  the  traditions  of  the  place. 
Mr.  W.  D,  Hope,  of  Harrietsham,  Kent,  in  England,  died 
recently  at  the  advanced  age  of  80.   His  home  place, 
which  bears  the  attractive  name  "Cherry-Tree  Farm," 
has  been  held  by  him  and  his  ancestors  without  breaic 
for  more  than  450  years.   How  that  contrasts  with 
our  brief  holdings, --brief,  even  when  unusually  long I 
It  has  been  well  said  (by  "Nomad,"  in  the  Trajnscript)  , 
"what  a  world  of  sentiment  the  Hope  family  must  feel 
for  that  little  Kentish  farm,  and  what  worlds  of  sv;eet 
influence  have  gone  into  their  blood  as  the  result 
of  its  long  possessionl" 
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XVII 

The  Third  Parish,  the  present  tovm  of  Reading,  was 

set  off  in  1769,   This  caused  some  heart  burning, 

and  there  were  things  said  on  both  sides  that  were 
afterwards  regretted. 

In  1765,  as  shown  by  Col.  Nichols'  Plan,  there  were 
about  60  houses  in  this  part  of  the  tovm,   ^-©-he_  of   --^^o 
those  built  prior  to  1700  remain.   Of  those  built 
later,  but  before  the  Revolution,  a  few  still  remain, 
'^'^'^  but  mostly  so  remodeled  or  enlarged  that  their  orig- 

inal appearance  has  been  changed.   The  Parker  Tavern,   ^tAv 
so-called,  is  virtually  unaltered.   The  old  house  on 
Ash  Street  below  the  electric  power  station,  visible 
from  the  trains,  preserves  much  of  its  ancient  style, 
and  so  does  the  Walker  place  on  Pearl  and  Charles   -^  -- 
Streets,  once  a  Parker  homestead.   The  Prescott  house 
on  Slimmer  Avenue,  (now  ovmed  by  Mr.  Brown),  is  a 
well-preserved  old  house,  but  has  modern  additions. 
There  are  old  houses  on  Franklin  Street,  and  perhaps 
a  few  others  of  this  early  period. 

Naturally,  the  residents  at  the  South  end  of ,  the  old 
parish,  which  in  1713  had  lost  the  families  above  the 
Ipswich  River  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Second  Par- 
ish (now  North  Reading)  deplored  further  division. 
They  were  not  unv/illing  to  make  all  possible  con- 
cessions to  avoid  it.   Although  agitation  for  sep- 
aration was  continuous  after  1725  various  conciliatory 
measures  were  tried.   Important  among  these  was  the 
setting  aside  of  money  out  of  the  parish  funds  to  pay 
for  preaching  in  this  part  of  the  town  during  the 
winter,  v;hen  inclement  weather  made  it  especially 
difficult  to  get  dovm  to  the  meeting-house  at  the  foot 
of  the  lake.   And  there  v/ere  rebates  allowed  on  the 
parish  rates  to  those  who  lived  farthest  away .   Ap- 
parently less  important,  but  no  doubt  of  more  moment 
than  now  appears,  in  view  of  the  power  which  little 
things  sometiraes  have  to  create  dissension,  was  the 
decision,  "to  give  the  old  'pulpit  cushion'  to  the 
V/oodend,  which  they  have  asked  for  in  a  Christian  and 
charitable  way." 

In  1767  however,  the  parish  voted  to  build  a  new  meet- 
ing-house, and  this  brought  the  question  of  division 
to  a  climax.   At  first  the  west-end  people  tried,  with- 
out success,  to  have  the  new  building  located  at  a 
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point  half-a-mlls   farther   west.      Soon  after   the   Gen- 
eral   Court  was    asked  to   divide    the   parish,    but   this 
was   opposed  by   the   south-end  residents.      The    outcome, 
inview  of   the   extent   of   the   parish  was   inevitable   and 
division  was    ordered  by   the   General   Court   in   1769. 
Afterwards    there  were   various   financial    adjustments 
to  be  made,    but   finally,    "knowing,"    as    they   said,    "that 
where    there   is    contention    there   is    confusion   and  every 
evil  work,"    all   the  matters    in  dispute   were    smoothed 
out  betv/een   them,    and   the    settlement   accepted  May  3, 
1773,    "hoping  we  may    (now)    reap   the  happy  fruits    of 
peace,"      It  had    tal^en  nearly  four  years   to  reach   this 
harmonious    conclusion. 

The   first  meeting  of   the   nev/  Third  Parish--the    first 
time    the  residents   of   this   part  of  Reading  met   as   a 
separate    corporate  body, --was  held  August  9,    1769, 
and  John  Temple   was    the  moderator.      Action  was   at  once 
taken  to   complete   a  mesting-house  .      The   Third  Church 
in  Reading  v/as    organized  February   21,    1770,    and  Thomas 
Haven   settled  as    the   first  minister.     He   died  here, 
a   comparatively  young  man.      His   name   is   perpetuated 
in  our  Haven  Street.      The  meeting-house  was    com- 
pleted in  1770.      It  stood  upon   the    Common,    the   site  ,, '^'^<^.^=^'-^ 
being  now  marked  by  a  memorial  boulder.     \Vhen   the       Tj>'*'^t!^^^ 
Old  South  Church  building  was   erected,    (in   its    ori- 
ginal  form,    1818),    and   this   earlier   structure  was   no 
longer  needed   for  religious  meetings,    it  v/as  moved 
to  Union  Street,    and,   more    or   less    altered  from   time 
to   time,    v/as    for  many  years   devoted   to   public  uses 
under    the  name    of   "Union  Hall." 

There    is   an  established   tradition    that  within   its 
v/alls    "such   eminent  lEVv^yers   as  Rufus    Choate    and 
Robert  Rantoul,    Jr.,   were  heard  before    our   Jus- 
tice   John  Weston,    in   the    trial   of   the  minor   cases 
that  were   formerly  brought  before    local  magistrates. 
Later   it  was   used  by   the   public   schools.      Before 
the   school  building   at   the  head  of   the    Common  was 
built,    the  High   School,    for   its    final   sessions    in 
each  year,    v;as  brought,    from   less    comxiiodious   quar- 
ters,   to  Union  Hall.      Some   of  us    still  rememher    the 
budding   orators   who   graced  its    closing  exercises, 
before    the  Honorable   School    Committee   sitting   in 
judgment,    in   the   presence    of  an   adiairing  and   ap- 
preciative  audience.      There  was    one   who  was   par- 
ticularly  thrilling  in    "Spartacus    to    the   Gladiators," 
and   other   elocutionarv  mas terioieces   now  forgotten. 
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A  'brilliant  youth  of  much  promise  the  tovm  thought 
him,  and  he  v/as  not  the  only  one.   Some  have  measur- 
ably Justified  the  hopes  concerning  them,--m-easur- 
ably,  since  no  one,  I  fear,  could  quite  realize 
our  expectations.   Others  have  shot  far  beyond  any 
mark  we  should  have  set  for  them.   Others  still, — 
v;ell,  life  has  its  disappointments,  not,  it  some- 
times seems,  altogether  deserved. 

At  last  the  old  building,  once  partly  burned,  then 
rebuilt,  was  sold  to  give  place  to  the  m.odern  school 
building  now  there.   The  venerable  structure  was  re- 
moved to  Haven  Street  near  the  railroad  station,  ajnd 
with  extensive  changes  transformed  into  tenements  and 
stores,  and  thus  given  a  new  lease  of  life,  an  ex- 
ample of  extreme  modernity,  without  taste,  all  its 
traditions  lost,  the  past  well  forgotten.   It  was  fin- 
ally burned  to  the  ground  in  1890. 

That  is  not  long  ago,  yet  I  find  many  in  Reading  whjo 
never  knevif  the  old  building,  others  who  have  for- 
gotten its  history,  others  who  have  even  forgotten 
the  fire  of  1890,  and  its  result.   But  here,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  passed  from  public  view  what  re- 
mained of  the  first  public  building  of  .our  Reading, 
first  in  point  of  years,  and  perhaps  not  less  than 
first  when  m.easured  by  what  had  talcen  place  within 
it.   "Sic  transit  gloria  mundi I " 


XVIII 

Vjhile  the  tov/n  v/as  in  controversy  over  parish  divi- 
sion, serious  m,atters  were  impending.   In  1765  the 
Stamp  Act  was  passed,  and  no  one  here  proposed  to 
accept  it.  Ebenezer  Nichols  was  our  Representative. 
He  was  62  years  old  at  the  time,  lived  in  the  south 
parish,  was  a  surveyor,  and  m.ade  that  early  "plan" 
of  Reading  previously  referred  to.   He  had  been 
selectanan  six  tim.es,  a  captain  of  the  town  infantry, 
and  yjslB    afterwards  colonel  of  militia.   The  tovm 
thouglit  it  well  to  instruct  him  to  worl:  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Act,  and,  consistentl;f  "with  our  al- 
legiance to  the  King,"  so  to  act  as  to  "maintain 
our  rights  as  freeborn  Englishmen."   The  instructions 
reflect  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
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Tiie  Act  was  repealed  but  our  differences  soon  ■broaden- 
ed into  questions  of  vital  political  rights.   In  Jan- 
uary, 1773,  came  a  letter  frora  the  town  of  Boston, 
and  the  freemen  assembled  to  consider  it.   It  was  mid- 
winter, and  not  altogether  pleasant  to  get  dov/n  two 
to  four  miles  from  the  north  precinct  or  from  the 
Woodend,  but  they  came.   A  Committee  drew  up  a  report 
for  action,  in  the  form  of  instructions  to  our  Re- 
presentative.  This  required  and  received  careful, 
tactful,  consideration.   Deacon  Daniel  Putnara,  a  man 
of  intelligence  and  judgment,  living  in  the  north 
parish,  then  held  the  office.   Instructions  to  such 
a  man  were  not  usual  then  or  since.   Manifestly  his 
self-respect  must  be  considered,  and  no  reflections 
cast  (as  certainly  none  were  intended)  upon  his  abi- 
lity, patriotism,  or  v.dllingness  to  act  rightly  in 
any  emergency.   Nevertheless,  the  conditions  ?/ere 
unusual.   The  report  was  read  and  debated  during  tv;o 
separate  days,  and  then  adopted. 

¥/hile  recognizing  the  im.portance  of  the  trust  committed 
to  him,  they  said  they  expected  him  to  "pay  all  pro- 
per attention  to  the  advice  and  instruction"  of  his 
constituents,  v/hich  they  might  offer  as  "conducive 
to  the  public  good  -x--;;--;;--X"X-  not  from  any  distrust  of  his 
Integrity,  but  that  his  hands  may  be  strengthened  by 
knowing"  their  minds.   They  deplored  a  certain  royal 
order  concerning  the  salaries  of  Justices,  whereby 
these  officers  were  made  independent  of  the  General 
Court,  and  subservient  to  the  King.   They  mentioned 
the  revenue  acts,  and  then  said: 

"We  need  not  enumerate  our  public  grievances;  they 
are  publicly  known.   And  since  this  is  our  present 
situation,  it  is  our  special  advice  and  instruction 
to  you  at  this  time  of  danger,  to  use  your  utmost  en- 
deavor, in  every  constitu.tional  way  in  the  General 
Court,  to  procure  a  redress  of  our  grievances  and  a 
restoration  of  that  harmiony  which  lately  subsisted 
betY/een  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,". 

But  while  they  sought  harmony,  he  was  not  to  sacri- 
fice principle,  and  they  cautioned  him  "against  giv- 
ing consent  to  measures  v;hich  may  in  the  least  pre- 
clude us  or  our  posterity  frora  asserting  our  just 
rights  as  men  and  British  subjects." 

This  document,  which  could  hardly  be  improved  in  what 
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it  contained,  or  in  its  style,  was  not  the  v;ork  of 
scholars  trained  in  literary  expression,  hut  of  typi- 
cal men  of  the  time,  who  lived  in  an  ordinary  Kassachu- 
setts  coiintry  town,  and  who,  by  native  force  of  char- 
acter had  become  leaders  of  opinion.   They  were: 
Benjamin  Brown,  of  the  south  parish,  a  tanner;  v/hose 
epitaph,  many  years  later,  tells  us:   "judgment  and 
information  completed  every  sentence  in  his  conversa- 
tion." He  was,  like  myself,  descended  from  Nicholas 
Browne,  a  firsts  ettler,  but  within  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  broadening  dovm  from  Nicholas  he  v/as  far 
separated  from  my  own  line.   A  man  of  native  ability, 
energetic,  prudent,  he  exercised  a  corresponding  in- 
fluence. He  was  45  years  old  in  1773,  and  afterv/ards 
became  a  captain  in  the  Continental  army,  and  a  gen- 
eral in  the  militia.   If  I  mistake  not,  he  v;as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  and  perhaps  drew  the  report. 
Then  follow  Samuel  Bancroft,  whom  I  suppose  to  be  Dea- 
con Samuel,  of  our  parish,  who  had  been  selectman  and 
representative,  who  was  58  at  the  time,  a  man  of  ability 
and  character,  whose  judgment  was  highly  respected. 
John  Vi/alton,  of  the  south  parish,  former  selectman, 
a  lieutenant  then,  afterwards  Captain  in  Reading's 
infantry.   Thomas  Flint,  from  the  north  parish,  who 
also  had  been  captain.   Deacon  Amos  Upton,  from  a 
north  parish  family  of  sterling  integrity,  intelli- 
gence, and  strong  opinions.   David  Green,  from  the 
Greenwood  district,  afterv/ards  colonel  in  the  Con- 
tinental army.   Jolm  Temple,  from  our  parish,  tovra 
clerk,  selectman,  representative,  later  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress;  son  of  that  Richard  Temple,  of 
eminent  English  ancestry,  who  came  early  to  our  part 
of  Reading,  and  from  ¥/hom  rixns  the  line  of  Reading 
Temples.   V'/illiam  Sawyer,  a  north  precinct  man.   An- 
drew Beard,  from  our  parish,  a  carpenter,  skilled  in 
his  craft. 

There  they  stand.  You  recognize  some  of  the  names 
borne  in  our  time  by  their  descendants.   Not  a  man 
of  them  had  received  any  special  education  in  schools, 
and  they  were  equally  untrained  in  the  ways  of  the 
world.   They  had  never  been  far  away  from  Reading, 
where,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  were  born, 
and  they  knev/  little  of  the  wiles  of  politics  or  of 
the  life  of  society  in  Boston  and  the  large  coast 
towns.   They  could  have  read  but  little  for  they  had 
fev/  books.   Occasionally  a  copy  of  one  of  the  five 
Boston  papers  got  into  their  hands  no  doubt,  but 
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these  were  personal  and  partisan  tracts,  not  at  all 
like  the  modern  newspaper,  although  as  tracts  they 
had  an  \indoubted  influence  upon  public  opinion. 
They  had  before  them,  probably,  examples  of  v/hat  other 
toT/vns  v/ere  doing,  but  such  education  as  these  men  had — 
and  it  is  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed, --came  from  stern 
encounters  with  nature,  or  through  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  self-government,  and  from  the  homilies  of  tiie 
cultivated  clergy,  to  whom  they  had  listened  from  youth, 
This  last  was  a  factor  not  to  be  overlooked  in  emer- 
gency.  Read,  for  example,  the  sermon  of  Rev.  Charles 
Turner  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Haven  here,  Nov.  7, 
1770,  fitly  characterized  "as  eloquent  with  the  fire 
of  convictions  concerning  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom," His  words  were  paralleled  by  those  of  Haven 
himself  and  his  colleagues  in  the  other  parishes  who, 
— in  narrower  circles  since  their  people  were  of  the 
soil  and  not  urban, --follov/ed  the  lead  of  Mahew,  Ghaun- 
cy.  Cooper,  and  others  in  Boston,  and  were  outspoken 
upon  the  principles  at  stake. 


XIX 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  company  of  persons  who  had  had 
every  advantage  of  modern  culture,  and  who  should 
have  known  better,  applaud  with  enthusiasm  the  plau- 
sible statement  of  an  apologist  for  the  Bolshevik  re- 
gime in  Russia,  v/hen  he  glibly  told  them,  by  way  of 
favorable  comparison,  that  their  own  ancestors  also 
were  revolutionary  rebels.   Make  no  mistake  upon  this 
point  hov/ever.   There  were  among  the  colonists  radi- 
cals, young  men  mostly,  who  were  hot-headed  andin- 
discreet  in  talk,  but  even  their  radicalism  chiefly 
consisted  in  questioning  political  authority  that  did 
not  rest  upon  what  they  called  the  universal  rights 
of  man.   There  was  no  wild  t&'ik,    from,  the  naturally 
conservative  middle-aged  deacons,  the  chixrch-going 
farmers,  the  rural  m.echanics,  such  as  composed  the 
comm.ittees  here  in  Reading.   Remember  also,  that  the 
Bolshevik  revolt  he,  was  comparing  favorably  with  our 
revolution  was  originally  "made  in  Germany,"  and  in 
distinction  from,  the  American  colonies  no  nation  v/as 
ever  less  religious  at  heart  than  the  later  Germany, 
which  deified  material  prosperity.   It  was  Germans, 
who,  with  the  principles  nov;  embodied  in  Bolshevism, 
actually  sought  to  supplant  the  teachings  of  Christ 
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with  those  of  Karl  Marx.   I  put  this  bluntly  since 
my  space  is  limited  and  forces  me  to  be  concise.   The 
proof  is  not  far  to  seek,  if  anybody  wants  it. 

In  the  main,  the  colonists  sought  no  new  rights,  but 
they  were  determined  to  keep  those  which  had  been 
granted  them  in  a  constitutional  way,  and  they  v/anted 
to  remain  loyal.   They  were  not  seeking  to  overturn 
one  class  in  the  interest  of  another  by  sheer  phys- 
ical force,  nor  to  assert  the  rights  of  one  class  as 
against  the  rights  of  all.  But  they  didn't  propose 
to  pay  taxes,  without  voice  in  levying  them  or  in 
spending  the  money.   They  knew  the  value  of  money, — 
none  better.   It  cane  hard  and  v;ent  easily.   But 
when  money,  or  any  material  possession  was  balanced 
against  the  freedom  of  the  community  to  develop  its 
ovm  life  under  just  laws  of  its  own  making,  they  knew 
hovif  the  scales  should  tip.   And  besides  matters' of 
taxation  they  were  interested  in  other  things,  es- 
pecially in  preserving  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  right  to  assemble  freely  in  town  meetings. 

After  the  instructions  to  their  representative  in 
1773,  the  tovm  in  Jime,  1774,  voted  "to  maintain  their 
charter  rights  in  every  constitutional  way,"  and  in 
July  received  the  report  of  another  committee,  through 
Benjamin  Brovm,  its  diarman,  again  affirming  their 
constitutional  rights,  while  deferring  action  on  par- 
ticular measures  until  they  should  be  considered  by 
the  proposed  Congress  of  the  Colonies.   They  chose 
John  Temple  and  Benjamin  Brown  as  their  deputies  to 
a  Provincial  Congress  which  met  at  Concord  in  October, 
afterwards  adjourning  to  Cambridge,  200  towns  being 
represented.   Finally,  in  December,  well  knov/ing  the 
probable  result  of  such  action,  the  tovm  voted  "to 
adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  Continental  Congress  (at 
Philadelphia)  as  their  ovm,  and  strictly  to  adhere  to 
them."   It  was  a  dramatic  moment  in  our  history.   They 
were  not  content  with  merely  voting  this.   In  order 
that  action  might  not  lose  itself  in  words  only,  they 
at  once  appointed  a  committee  to  see  that  no  one  dis- 
regarded the  vote. 

It  was  then  that  the  towns  were  urged  to  enroll  minute- 
men,  and  the  town  meetings  were  constantly  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  public  affairs.   Gage  had  been 
made  Governor,  virtually  putting  the  province  ujider 
military  control,  "jhat  was  said  in  tovra  meeting  in 
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Boston  and  elsewhere  did  not  please  him,  to  put  it 
mildly,  and  a  new  parliamentary  statute,  supersediji.; 
the  province  law  vmich  was  based  upon  the  Charter, 
prohibited  such  meetings  unless  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor.  Boston,  upon  its  part,  was  not  pleased  with 
Gage,  and  unfortunately,  thougli  much  had  been  expect- 
ed of  him,  especially  in  contrast  to  Hutchinson,  whom 
he  had  succeeded  and  who  was  intensely  disliked,  he 
was  not  the  man  to  deal  with  the  difficult  problems 
confronting  him.   He  was  inefficient,  arbitrary,  and 
insincere.  He  thought  the  atmosphere  of  Salem  night 
be  better,  and  the  seat  of  g-overnment  was  established 
there  after  parliament  had  closed  the  port  of  Boston, 
and  for  awhile  the  Governor  lived  in  Danvers  and  in 
Marblehead. 

He  had  a  memorable  conference  with  the  selectmen  of 
Boston.   "I  have  arranged  to  leave  town  for  a  while," 
he  said.   "If  you  want  a  meeting  v/hile  I'm  gone,  I'll 
consider  it,  and  if  I  think  it  expedient  I'll  authorize 
it,"   (He  was  more  formal  in  his  manner  than  this 
indicates;  oh,  much  more  formal.   I  put  their  language 
into  the  vernacular.)   "Don't  bother,"  said  the  select- 
men; "we  already  have  one  alive."   And  they  had, — 
called  before  August,  when  the  parliamentary  edict 
took  effect,  and  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  as  we 
do  now,  when  considering  less  v/eighty  matters  of  un- 
finished business.   "So?"  replied  Gage;  "I  must  loolfc 
into  that.   In  that  way  you  can  keep  a  meeting  alive 
for  ten  years."   And  they  thought  so  too,  and  kept 
on,  with  plenty  of  talk  about  the  matters  at  issue. 
The  Hew  England  town  meetings  have  never  lacked  talk- 
ers.  They  have  been  called  the  nursery  of  rebellion. 
They  certainly  were  the  nursei'y  of  orators,  and  Gage 
was  particularly  exasperated  by  some  of  them.   The 
new  act  did  not  deal  with  such  a  contingency.   It  v/as 
clear  as  She  calling  of  new  meetings,  but  not  as 
to  the  adjournment  of  old  ones.   On  the  second  of 
September,  1774,  Gage  v/rote  of  this  clause  in  the  act, 
"no  persons  I  have  advised  with  can  tell  what  to  do 
wi  th  it." 

They  had  <^.nother  expedient.   The  act  forbade  "tovm" 
meetings  except  by  approval  of  the  Governor.   It  said 
nothing  aboiit^  "coijiity"  meetincrs.   Lord  Percy  complained 
that  they  went  into  the  country  and  held  the  same  sort 
of  assembly  as  before,  called  them  "county"  meetings, 
and  continued  to  discuss  methods  of  overcoming  inter- 
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ference  with  their  charter  rights.   No  wonder  Gage 
v;as  puzzled.   The  meetings  in  Boston  and  in  other 
tov/ns  kept  running  on  (they  were  held  constantly  in 
Reading,  with,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  tories  here  to 
disturb  them)  and  Gage  did  not  know  how  to  stop  them. 
He  dared  not  stop  them  by  the  only  method  that  might 
possibly  have  been  effective  if  tried  early  enough, 
— the  use  of  military  force.  He  had  made  a  tentative 
effort  in  that  direction  against  a  tov;n  meeting  in 
Salem,  but  v/ithout  much  success.   To  rely  upon  force 
and  fail,  would  be  an  exposure  of  weakness. 


XX 

The  spring  came  early  in  1775,  and  it  was  warm  in 
April.   The  peach  and  cherry  trees  were  in  bloom 
along  the  Concord  road,  the  grass  tall  enough  in 
places,  so  they  say,  to  conceal  a  figure  lying  prone 
within  it,  and  here  in  Reading  no  doubt  the  cowslips 
by  the  runs  in  the  Birch  and  Hundred  Acre  Meadows 
shone  yellow  against  the  green. 

Gage  had  4,000  men  under  arms  in  Boston,  and  the  pro- 
vincials had  military  stores  at  various  places  sup- 
posed to  be  safe.   At  Concord,  as  everybody  knows, 
there  were  reserves  of  ammunition  that  Gage,  by  his 
expedition  of  April  18,  proposed  to  seize.   The 
provincials  anticipated  this,  and  had  ordered  their 
stores  distributed  among  the  different  towns,  instead 
of  needlessly  exposing  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket. 
At  Reading  there  were  151  barrels  of  pork,  63  of  flour, 
6  of  beef,  and  16  bushels  of  rye,  sent  up  from  Salem 
in  April. 

Young  Dr.  Brooks,  23  years  old,  but  in  practice  here, 
boarded  in  Samuel  Damon's  family.   Brooks'  wife,  whom 
he  had  married  the  year  before,  was  Lucy  Smith,  a  rel- 
ative of  Mrs.  Damon.   The  sturdy  timbers  of  the  old 
Damon  house,  in  a  structure  remodeled  beyond  recog- 
nition, remain  on  John  Street,  nearly  opposite  the 
foot  of  Union  Street,   \7ithout  military  experience, 
he  had  been  chosen  captain  of  the  Minute-Men.   Pick- 
ing up  a  knowledge  of  tactics  by  observation  elsewhere, 
being  a  young  nan  of  intelligence  and  force,  he  had 
brought  his  men  under  a  rude  sort  of  military  discipline 


On  the  18th,  a  beautiful  spring  day,  Dr.  Brooks  was 
in  Boston.   The  tov/n  was  buzzing  v/ith  excitement. 
All  friends  of  liberty  knew  something  was  on  foot, 
but  exactly  what  could  only  be  surmised.   A  groorn 
at  the  stables  on  Milk  Street  voiced  the  popular 
opinion  when  he  said:   "There  will  be  hell  to  pay 
to-morrow  I"   Brooks  saw-  that  a  movenent  of  the  Bri- 
tish into  the  country  was  expected,  and  v/henbe  rode 
home  he  carried  that  knov/ledge  with  him.   The  Com- 
mittees of  Correspondence  had  a  scheme  for  spread- 
ing the  news,  and  late  that  night  his  surmise  v/as 
confirmed.   Information  reached  him  that  the  British 
were  out. 

No  time  was  lost.   Riding  north  in  haste  at  midnight 
to  visit  a  patient  near  the  north  parish  line,  he 
aroused  all  the  members  of  his  company  who  lived  up 
that  way.   It  was  a  clear,  cool  night  and  the  moon 
was  shining  as  Brooks  rode  into  the  door-yards 
crying:   "Stand  to  your  aiTms!"  waking  the  sleeping 
farmers,  urging  them  to  prepare, 

Vi/lthout  a  moment's  delay,  seizing  the  old  flint- 
lock muskets,  the  horns  of  powder,  the  home-made 
leaden  bullets,  they  hastened  to  the  west  parish 
Common,   Dovm  by  the  old  road  they  came,  under  the 
forest  trees  that  lined  the  way,  out  into  the  moon- 
light of  that  lovely  and  peaceful  night,  over  what 
is  now  Pearl  Street,  along  the  borders  of  the  Bout- 
Y/ell  farm  (nov/  the  new  park)  .   Not  a  man  knew  •','vhat 
he  was  to  meet.   It  sounds  commonplace  today  as  we 
speak  of  it,  yet  here,  as  all  over  Middlesex: 

"Through  the  gloom  and  the  light 

The  fate  of  the  nation  was  riding  that  night." 

V'/hile  Capt.  Brooks  was  busy  tov;ard  the  north,  the 
main  company  of  Minute -Men  over  on  the  west  side, 
where  V>/oburn  Street  meets  West,  Y/ere  assembled  for 
departure  under  their  lieutenant,   James  Bancroft, 
one  of  the  selectmen.   They  v;ore  no  uniforms  but 
were  in  homespun,  withnuskets  which  the:/  knew  how  to 
handle,  and  with  pov^der  and  ball,  and  rations  of 
bread  and  cheese  held  in  readiness  from  day  to  day, 
in  expectation  of  this  sixmmons  .   They  were  soon  in 
motion,  hurrying  across  the  country,  and  early  in  the 
morning  were  on  the  Bedford  road,  midway  between 
Lexington  and  Concord,  where  the  hottest  fight  of  the 
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day  was  to  begin. 

A  few  men  were  left  behind,  but  some  of  thera  not  for 
long,   Jonathan  Yi/eston,  at  worl^  in  Lynnfield,  sees  a 
horseman  galloping  into  the  country,  who  shouts  across 
the  fields:   "The  regulars  are  out',"   Dropping  his 
work,  he  hastens  to  his  home  on  what  is  now  South  Main 
Street  (the  last  house  in  Reading).   With  his  gun  he 
joins  Thomas  Sweetser,  who  afterwards  bought  the  Par- 
ker Tavern,  but  who  then  lived  just  over  the  line  in 
Stoneham,  and  they  both  hurry  on  tov/ards  Lexington, 
to  which  all  roads  led  that  day. 

Meantim.e  the  main  body  of  the  company  on  the  Bedford 
road  had  reached  Merriam's  Hill,  and  near  the  fork  of 
the  road  at  Merriam's.  Corner,  at  a  point  nov/  marked 
by  a  tablet,  as  you  may  see  when  you  pass  that  way 
in  your  auto,  they  halted. 

In  front,  plainly  in  view,  the  British  flank  guard 
moved  along  the  ridge,  guarding  the  troops  retreating 
from  Concord,  who  kept  to  the  highway.   The  silence 
was  impressive,  each  party  watching  the  other  as, 
down  the  hill,  slowly  and  in  perfect  order,  marched 
the  disciplined  troops  of  Britain,  their  red  coats 
brilliant  in  the  bright  light,  their  guns  shining  in 
the  sun.   Suddenly,  without  warning,  they  wheeled, 
and  fired  upon  the  provincials,  over-shooting  their 
mark  and  hurting  no  one.   Immediately,  their  volley 
was  returned,  and  two  British  soldiers  fell.   And 
from  that  time  on,  the  sharp  fighting  continued,  the 
British  in  retreat,  almost  a  rout,  harassed  by  the 
provincials  "from  behind  each  fence  and  farm-yard  wall." 

"It  seemed,"  said  a  British  soldier  afterv/ards,  "that 
men  had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  the  hills  and  roads 
were  so  full  of  them,"   In  the  preliminary  skirmish 
and  the  subsequent  random  v;arfare,  the  Minute-Men  from 
Reading,  under  Brooks,  took  part. 

By  this  time  Weston  and  Sweetser  had  come  up  with  the 
retreating  colujnn,  and  begun  firing  by  themselves 
without  waiting  for  orders.   Unnoticed,  the  British 
flank  guard  is  almost  upon  them.   Sweetser,  warning 
Weston,  leaves  for  cover.   Weston,  however,  facing 
front,  his  hat  full  of  ammunition  on  the  ground  be- 
fore him,  does  not  heed  the  si,gnal.   And  now  Nathan 
Parker,  who  has  just  arrived,  repeats  the  warning. 
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Under  fire,  but  without  casualty,  the  three  escape 
unhanned  to  the  sheltering  woods . 

Neither  they  nor  their  comrades,  who  all  finally  got 
back  to  Reading,  realized  at  the  moraent  v/hat  had  hap- 
pened.  For  them  it  had  been  a  particularly  exciting 
adventure.  But  not  till  a  little  later  was  it  known 
that  the  sound  of  the  guns  at  Concord  and  Lexington, 
which  early  that  day  William  Parker,  on  his  \7alnut 
Hill  farm  in  Reading,  heard  across  the  western  fields, 
v/as  destined  to  be  heard  arovind  the  world.   The  war 
of  the  revolution  had  begun. 

Lt.  Bancroft  immediately  resigned  his  place  as  select- 
man, and  within  30  days  had  gone  into  the  army,  where 
later  he  became  a  captain,  with  a  long  and  honorable 
career.   He  was  about  13  years  older  than  Brooks,  had 
held  every  important  local  civil  office,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  natives  of  Reading.   Brooks, 
although  not  a  native,  reflects  honor  upon  the  tovm. 
Prom  that  da.j   he  gave  up  his  profession  and  remained 
with  the  provincial  army.   At  first  major  in  Bridge's 
and  then  in  V'/ebb's  regiment,  he  afterward  became  a 
colonel,  with  distinguished  military  service.   After 
the  v;ar  he  was  Marshal  and  Inspector  of  the  revenue, 
by  appointment  of  Washington  (1795)  ;  Adjutant  G-eneral 
of  Massachusetts  during  the  war  of  1812,  and,  from 
1816  to  1823,  Governor  of  the  Commonv/ealth. 


^  \  XXI 

There  are  several  legends  concerning  Reading  in  the 
Revolution.   Two,  at  lea.st,  are  of  events  v/hich  are 
in  details  improbable,  thou.gh  perhaps  possible.   One 
relates  to  the  old  Parker  Tavern.   It  is  said  "that 
several  British  officers  boarded  there,  while  their 
army  held  Boston,  -x--;;--;;-v;--x-  and  that  some  of  the  prison- 
ers belonging  to  Burgoyne's  army  were  quartered  there," 
and  used  to  march  aroiind  the  pond  (Quannapowitt)  for 
exercise . 

It  is  an  interesting  s  tory,  and  I  wish  I  could  find 
proof  of  it,  but  it  seems  rather  doubtful.   As  origin- 
ally presented  it  apparently  rested  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  Thomas  Sweetser  who  bought  the  place  in 
1807,  but  who,  as  I  have  said  in  a  previous  article, 
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lived  in  Stoneham,  adjacent  to  Reading,  in  1775.   If 
he  personally  knew  the  facts  he  is  an  ■unimpeachable 
witness . 

But  why  were  British  officers  here  at  that  time,  when 
much  needed  elsewhere,  and  why  would  they  board  so 
far  out  in  the  comparatively  lonely  country,  when  their 
comrades  in  Boston  were  doing  everything  possible  to 
relieve  the  tedium  even  there,  with  amateur  theatricals, 
and  other  improvised  amusements,  under  such  social 
conditions  as  the  beleagured  tovm  afforded?   And  why 
in  the  "Parker  Tavern,"  when  Reading  itself  at  that 
time  in  the  old  parish  or  here  had  more  liberal  quar- 
ters than  this  old  house  ever  had--for  example,  in 
the  other  Parker  Tavern,  "Capt.  Nathan's  Red  House," 
(later  the  old  James  Davis  house)  on  the  direct 
highway,  now  Ash  Street? 

Two  regiments  came  to  Boston  in  1768  and  remained  there, 
a  source  of  irritation  to  the  people,  blood  being  shed 
in  the  streets  in  1770,   It  is  not  likely  that  their 
officers  would  be  absent  at  that  period,  at  a  place 
which,  although  only  12  miles  out  as  the  crow  flies, 
was  far  less  accessible  over  the  existing  roads  than 
many  other  suburbs,  if  absence  from  Boston  at  all  were 
to  be  permitted. 

By  1775,  the  4th  5th,  38th  and  43rd  regiments,  with 
three  companies  of  artillery,  v/ere  encamped  on  Bos- 
ton Common,  the  Welsh  fusileers  were  on  Port  Hill, 
and  several  companies  of  the  64th  were  at  Castle 
William.   The  59th  was  at  Salem  to  protect  the  Council. 
Two  companies  of  the  64th  Y/ere  at  Danvers  to  pro- 
tect the  Governor,  in  residence  there.   Prom  Gage's 
point  of  view,  these  and  more  were  needed  v/here  they 
virere,  V/hat  exigency  required  or  convenience  permitted 
officer's  on  active  duty  to  be  living  in  Reading? 
Following  the  battle  of  Lexington  until  the  next  Mar-ch, 
Boston  was  in  a  state  of  siege.   Gage  could  not  com- 
municate with  troops  or  officers  in  any  inland  place, 
and  had  any  small  number  been  living  here,  in  a  hos- 
tile comjnunity,  they  would  have  found  it  extremely 
unpleasant.   Before  the  night  of  April  20,  1775,  a 
considerable  provincial  army  v;as  in  Cambridge,  and 
its  sentinels  carefully  patrolled  all  exits  from  the 
town.   Gage  never  again  sent  an  armed  man  out  from 
Boston  over  land.   March  17,  1776,  the  British  left 
by  sea,  and  this  vicinity  was  not  afterwards  a  theatre 
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of  activity  during  the  v;ar. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  th?'t  the  families  of  sorae 
of  the  officers  may  have  been  brought  here  for  safe- 
ty, though  the  separation  involved  would,  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  be  unlikely.  Or,  perhaps  they 
were  deserters  from  Gage's  forces,  of  whom  some  fled 
to  the  country.  But  these  would  hardly  be  officers, 
or  with  funds  enabling  theni  to  board  at  any  tavern. 

Now,  as  to  what  happened  to  the  Burgoyne  prisoners 
the  record  is  clear.   Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Sara- 
toga in  October,  1777,  and  his  troops  were  brought 
to  Cambridge,  and  quartered  there  ujnder  strict  m.il- 
itary  guard  by  provincial  militia.  The   officers  \7ere 
paroled  not  to  pass  beyond  specified  limits  in  that 
town.   This  parole  docx:u:iient  is  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

In  the  following  summer,  1778,  apprehension  was  felt 
that  the  British  migjit,  by  landing  near  Boston,  make 
an  attempt  to  rescue  the  prisoners,  and  they  were  sent 
in  detachments  \inder  gu.ard  into  the  far  interior,  ex- 
cept a  few  who  were  confined  in  guard  ships  in  the 
harbor;  and  finally  all  of  the  prisoners  were  marched 
to  Virginia,  the  last  of  them  leaving  October  15. 

Reading  has  honors  in  the  Revolution,  verified  hj 
authentic  records,  and  the  old  Parker  Tavern  has  suf- 
ficient interest  as  an  ancient  house,  without  the  gloss 
of  either  phase  of  this  legend,  which,  no  doubt,  arose 
in  some  way  which  no  one  now  living  can  trace. 

The  other  story  which  is  rather  improbable  as  it  now 
stands,  relates  to  the  name  popularly  given  to  the 
high  land  v/est  of  Summer  Avenue,  betv;een  Prescott  and 
Oal<:  Streets.   This  used  to  be  part  of  the  Prescott 
farm,  and  was  long  knovai  as  "Scotland."   It  has  been 
said  that  "at  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war  a  com- 
pany of  highlanders,  quartered  on  the  old  Prescott 
place,  on  Siomrner  Avenue,  used  to  go  up  on  the  hill  -;;--;:- 
to  play  their  bagpipes."   Hence  the  name.   There  is 
no  ^Arritten  record  of  any  company  of  highlanders  being 
there,  although  aiaong  Gage's  later  reinforcements  there 
T/ere  a  few  in  Boston  v/here  he  v/anted  tb.em. .   I  should 
like  proof  of  this  story,  \^ich  we  never  heard  of  vhen, 
as  boys,  the  district  was  familiar  ground.   It  seems 
a'  late  development.   My  own  opinion  is  that  "Scotland" 
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hill  took  its  name  from  the  ferns  and  low  berry  bush- 
es which  covered  it,  in  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
whins  or  gorse  of  Scotland. 

There  is,  however,  one  authentic  record  of  prisoners 
in  Reading  during  the  war.   Lt.  Col,  Archibald  Camp- 
bell and  seven  other  officers,  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  here,  perhaps  on  parole,  in  July,  1776,  as 
we  know  from  their  petition  to  the  Coujicil  "for  sup- 
port of  their  servants."   They  were  ordered  "to  sup- 
port their  own  servants,  or  dism-iss  them  and  the 
Council  would  take  charge  of  them,  or  give  them  sold- 
iers' rations,  or  allow  them  to  support  themselves." 
'Ahether  they  v/ere  in  this  parish  or  the  old  parish 
does  not  appear.   Perhaps,  indeed,  they  v/ere  at  the 
Parker  Tavern,  or  played  the  bagpipes  on  Scotland  Hill, 
and  so  are  back  of  both  the  stories  which  have  come 
dovrn  to  us^   By  all  accounts  they  were  highlanders, 
not  of  Burgoyne's  army,  however  for  this  was  more  tiian 
a  year  before  his  surrender;  and  they  were  not  here 
while  the  British  held  Boston,  for  it  v/as  three  months 
after  evacuation.   They  may  have  got  left  in  some  v/ay 
outside  the  lines,  and  been  put  upon  parole. 


XXII 

At  the  conflict  on  Lexington  Green,  where  the  first 
skirmish  occurred,  eight  men  were  killed,  among  them 
Jonas  Parker,  cousin  of  Captain  Parker  who  commanded 
the  provincials.   Jonas,  although  wounded,  ref\ised 
to  yield  his  ground,  and  v/as  killed  by  a  bayonet 
thrust  from  a  British  soldier.   Edward  Everett  said 
of  him.,  "a  truer  heart  did  not  bleed  at  Thermopylae." 
The  fathers  of  these  men  were  born  in  Reading.   Cap- 
tain Parker  was  the  son  of  Josiah  (b.  1694),  and  grand- 
son of  John  (b,  1664),  who  was  the  son  of  Hananiah 
(b.  1638),  son  of  that  Thomas  (b.  1609),  who  was  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  Reading  Parkers.   As  in  the 
case  of  his  cousin  Jonas,  all  his  ancestors  in  America, 
including  his  father,  were  Reading  men,  born  (except 
Thomas)  on  its  soil,  and  reared  ujider  its  traditions. 
Thus,  in  a  sense,  the  influence  of  Reading  v;as  felt 
at  Lexington  in  both  these  men,  although  not  directly. 


And 


from  Lexington 


on,    Reading  vms    actively  represented 


in  the   v;ar.      The    town's   quota  ¥/as   always   filled.      More 
than   400  Reading  men   served   in  the   provincial   array, 
and   the   familiar   naines   of  Walton,    Green,    Gould,    Y/iley, 
Bryant,   Evans,    Sv;eetser,   Hartshorn,    Brovm,   Emerson, 
Flint,    Upton,    Damon,    Pratt,    Parker,    Bancroft,    Nichols, 
Temple    and  Weston,    appear  upon   the  honored  list,      I 
say   the    "familiar"    names.      They  were    all   familiar   and 
numerous    enough  preceding,    let  us    say,    1860.      But, 
as   evidenced  by   the   poll  lists,    though   still  found 
here   and  there,    they   are  becoming  infrequent   today. 

A   colonial   census    taken   in   1776   fixes    the   population 
of  Reading  at   1,984.      There  were   but   33  more   populous 
towns    in  the    state.      Boston   itsLf   then  had  but   2,719 
inhabitants.      Counting  onlj  men   of  fighting   age,    it 
will  be    seen   at   once    that  Reading's   quota  in   the   army 
was   fairly  large.      Besides    the   400    there  v/ere   others, 
emergency  men,    teamsters,    etc.,    doing  war   service 
whose   names  have   not  been   preserved.      The   enrolled 
men   of   Col.    David   Green's    regiment   of  Reading  militia 
numbered  228,    in  April,    1775;    included  in   three    compa- 
nies,   one   in   each  parish.      Among   these  were  men   of 
middle    age  v/ho  had  gained  military  experience    in   the 
French   and  Indian  wars    subsequent    to    1745.      Thom.as 
Eaton,  Jr.,   was    captain   of  the   west  parish,  company   in 
this   regiment,    a  body  of  men   distinct  from   the  Min- 
ute Men,   under  Brooks,    to  whom  I  have  referred.     He 
built   the  house   on   the   Prescott  place,    Sumraer   Avenue 
(now  of  Mr.    Chester  "/,   Brown)    v/here  he    then  lived, 
and  he   was    the   great-great-grandfather   of  Mrs.   \'J .   H. 
Nichols,    who   lives   on  Prescott  Street,    part   of  the 
old  place . 

The  men   from  Reading  engaged   in   some   of    the   important 
battles.      First   carae   Bujiker  Hill.      Among   the  Read- 
ing men   there,    was   Amos   Upton,    of   the  north  parish 
(one   of   several  bearing  that  name)    who,    it   is    said, 
"in   the   retreat   of   the   Americans    across    the  Neck, 
where    they  v/ere   exposed  to   a    cross-fire   from   the 
British   ships   of  war,    ran  so   fast   that  his    cue,    -;:""--;:■  i 

•stuck   out   straight  behind.'" 

■I 
More  heroic  was    the   experience    of   Captain   James  Ban-  * 

croft   at   Saratoga,    and  quite    different,    one   fancies, 

from,   the   pastoral   life    that  Reading's    former   select- 

m.an  had   lived  before    the  war,    although,    as  was    shown 

in  due    time,    he  was    equal    to    the   nev;  demands  upon  him,  I 

and  to  man:/"  other   Important   public    trusts.      Let   Gov-  W 
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ernor  Brooks  tell  the  s  tory,  as  he  did  long  after- 
wards : 

"On  the  day  of  the  last  battle  with  General  Burgoyne," 
said  the  Governor,  "I  was  dining  with  Generals  Gates 
and  Arnold.   Firing  commenced.   I  went  in,  cormianding 
the  8th  or  Jackson  Regiment.   After  the  discharge  of 
the  enemy's  volley,  a  company  on  the  left  flank  went 
suddenly  down.   I  thought  the  volley  had  shot  them 
all  dovjia,    and  I  rode  to  the  extreme  left  in  great 
haste,  to  ascertain  vAiat  was  the  matter.   I  was  great- 
ly agitated  and  there  met  Captain  Bancroft  who  com- 
manded the  left  wing.   He  also  had  quit  his  place 
to  see  what  disaster  had  occurred.   At  this  moment 
the  company  all  rose  up  and  we  were  relieved  from  our 
apprehension.   I  was  yet,  however,  greatly  agitated, 
and  speaking  sharply  to  Captain  Bancroft  said,  'Vi/hat 
business  have  you  here,  sir?'   The  Captain  said,  "I 
came  out  to  see  what  had  happened  to  the  company  on 
the  left.'   I  then  said,  'You  are  out  of  your  place, 
sir,'   With  the  submissive  spirit  of  the  good  soldier, 
the  Captain  replied,  'I  am  ready  to  obey  your  orders. 
Colonel.'   With  great  perturbation  I  responded,  'My 
orders  are  that  you  advance  and  enter  those  lines,  sir,' 
The  Captain,  smarting  \inder  the  reproof,  quickly  gave 
the  word,  'Come  on,  ray  boys,  and  enter  that  f ort . ' -"-w-"- 
Then,  leading  the  way  himself,  he  made  a  rapid  move- 
ment forward  and  the  whole  company  ascended  the  para- 
pet.  Surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  the  assault,  the 
enemy  retired  from  the  fort,  and  the  whole  regiment 
entered  it." 

Bear  in  mind  that  these  were  Reading  men  linder  fire. 
The  conflict  was  terrible.   In  this  battle,  Burgo^/ne 
lost  his  bravest  officers  and  nearly  700  men.   At 
twilight  his  disheartened  troops  fled  from  the  field, 
and  ten  days  later  his  whole  army,  5,791  men,  became 
prisoners  of  war. 

It  was  in  this  engagement  that  Sergeant  Joshua  Eaton 
was  killed,  the  only  Reading  man  who  lost  his  life 
in  battle  during  the  war.   "Our  brave  Sergeant  Eaton 
is  gone,"  cried  Brooks,  who  saw  him  fall,  to  Captain 
Bancroft  in  whose  company  Eaton  belonged.   On  Oak 
Street,  near  the  corner  of  Summer  Avenue,  long  re- 
mained the  ancient  house  v/here  Sergeant  Eaton  was  born 
and  lived.   It  v/as  on  the  lot  now  partly  occupied  by 
Ernest  E.  Clapp,  and  the  old  house,  knovrn  to  the  later 
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generations  as  the  Ivory  Murray  place,  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  road  a  little  southeast  of  Mr.  Clapp's 
nev/  house.   It  was  a  two-story,  gambrel-roofed  build- 
ing, facing  south  in  the  conventional  way,  with  a  well 
and  sweep   in  the  yard.   The  boys  of  the  'sixties, 
"berrying"  on  Scotland  Hill,  would  frequently  resort 
to  this  well  to  quench  their  thirst.   The  "best  front 
room"  contained  an  excellent  example  of  the  colonial 
corner  cupboard,  which,  after  the  building  was  unoc- 
cupied, (as  it  long  remained  before  its  demolition 
about  1880)  was  removed  and  is  novf  a  valued  part  of 
the  historical  collection  in  the  basement  of  the  Winn 
Public  Library,  in  Woburn,  and  so,  unfortunately, 
lost  to  Reading  where  it  ought  to  have  been  retained. 
Vt[e  have  not  been  particularly  interested  here  in  the 
preservation  of  memorials  of  the  past,  such  as  are 
cherished  in  some  Middlesex  towns.   It  would  be  well 
if  the  connection  with  this  spot  of  Joshua  Eaton,  the 
only  man  from  Reading  who  in  battle  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  during  the  war  of  the  revolution  (though 
others  died  of  illness  in  camp  or  hospital)  might  be 
marked  by  a  roadside  boulder,  appropriately  inscribed. 

He  was  a  nephew  of  Captain  Thomas  Eaton,  Jr.,  above 
referred  to,  who  lived  not  far  av;ay  in  the  old  Fres- 
co tt  house.  He  was  but  20  years  old  when  he  fell. 
The  house  of  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
once  stood  on  Summer  Avenue,  nearly  opposite  the  foot 
of  Oak  Street,  where,  in  the  pasture,  the  depression 
of  the  old  cellar  hole  may  still  be  seen.   Here,  in 
my  boyhood,  old-fashioned  red  roses  still  bloomed, 
quite  out  of  place  among  the  ferns  and  grasses,  pathe- 
tic reminders  of  the  family  life  that  once  gathered 
around  the  ancient  hearthstone  there,  of  v;hich  no 
vestiges  remained. 


XXIII 

"I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree 

Poems  are  made  loj   fools  like  me. 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree." 

Thus  wrote  the  lamented  Joyce  Kilmer,  a  poet  v/hose 
life  Y/as  sacrificed  in  the  great  war.   There  have 
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been  men  in  Reading,  not  poets,  who  felt,  without 
analyzing  the  emotion,  the  changeful  "beauty,  the  al- 
most personal  character,  the  spiritual  significance, 
if  you  will,  which  a  tree  holds,  and  who  acted  under 
the  inspiration  of  that  feeling.   Seventy-five  years 
ago,  or  so,  such  men  promoted  a  movement  to  plant 
trees  along  highways:   witness  the  elms  on  Prescott 
Street,  although  many  of  them  have  suffered  in  the 
past  from  lack  of  the  care  now  given  them  by  our 
efficient  Tree  Viiarden.   Trees  v;hich  once  made  the  Com- 
m.on  and  Main  Street  attractive  are  gone,  sacrificed 
to  the  demands  of  trade,  although  there  are  New  Eng- 
land towns  v;hich  have  not  found  it  necessary  for  this 
reason  to  cut  dov/n  all  the  trees  on  their  main  streets. 
Sujnmer  Avenue,  south  of  Prescott  Street,  once  had  many 
fine  trees  that  a  little  care  might  have  preserved. 

But  T/hy  are  there  so  few  really  old  trees  in  Reading? 
Sixty  years  ago  we  had  several  splendid  groves  of  pine, 
among  them  tv/o  on  upper  Summer  Avenue  and  West  Street, 
frequently  used  by  picnic  parties  from  Boston, --to 
the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  small  natives  here,  v/ho 
saw  them  pass  through  the  streets  from  the  railroad 
station, — and  one  off  Salem  Street,  used  for  town  (v/e 
should  now  call  them  "  comraunity" )  picnics,  on  the 
fourth  of  July.   Of  these,  the  last,  if  memory  serves, 
was  held  in  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  American 
independence.   All  these  groves  are  gone. 

But  besides  ruthless  cutting  for  immediate  money  re- 
turn, of  which  there  has  been  much,  v/ithout  regard  to 
scientific  forestry,  a  great  deal  of  wood  was  necess- 
arily cut  during  the  Revolution. 

The  Battle  at  Bunl-:er  Hill  had  gone  into  history,  a 
defeat  for  the  provincials  v/hich  hov/ever  strengthened 
their  morale.   Enthusiasm  ran  through  the  country. 
Fifteen  days  later  Washington  reached  Cambridge  as 
Comr.iander- in- chief  of  a  rav/,  undisciplined  army  of 
15,000  m.en,  without  supplies  or  equipment.   Do  you 
realize  that  at  the  time  of  Bunker  Hill  the  v/hole  army 
had  but  27  half-barrels  of  pov/der?   On  the  day  of  the 
battle,  the  Conunittee  of  Safety,  at  Cambridge,  requisi- 
tioned all  the  pov/der  in  Reading,  except  one  pound  for 
each  man  of  the  inhabitants,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  selectmen  were  asked  to  provide  provisions  for 
the  tovm's  militia  at  Cambridge.   With  the  .insufficient 
equipment  which  this  indicates,  the  colonists  faced  a 
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contest  with  the  mother  coujitry,  whose  resources  were 
so  far  beyond  theirs  as  to  seem  inexhaustible. 

Let  us  get  the  full  significance  of  this  in  mind. 
We  are  apt  to  lose  it  in  the  tumult  and  shouting  of 
the  victory.   The  wonder  is  that  the  leaders  had  heart 
to  go  forv/ard.   The  Continental  Congress  had  author- 
ized an  array  without  other  revenue  than  that  supplied 
by  the  emission  of  paper  money, — bills  of  credit,  sup- 
ported mainly  by  faith  and  hope,  of  which  by  1780  there 
was  the  enormous  sum  of  200  millions  not  one  dollar 
having  been  redeemed.   It  seems  strange  to  find  Read- 
ing voting  expenditures  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  poujids ,  until  one  remembers  that  values  v;ere  mea- 
sured in  depreciated  currency  of  this  kind. 

The  task  that  confronted  V/ashington  was  appalling. 
He  was  alv;ays  betv;een  two  fires,  and  frequently  the 
criticism  and  half-hearted  or  doubtful  support  of  the 
people  behind  him  was  more  disheartening  than  the 
British  army  in  front. 

Now,  the  Inclement  winter  v;eather  approached.   Natur- 
ally, further  requisitions  were  made  upon  the  tovms. 
V^ood,  of  course,  was  the  only  fuel.   Coal  for  heating 
v;as  not  in  use  until  long  afterwards.   Barracks  did 
not  exist.   The  enc?jnpments  consisted  of  improvised 
shelters  hastily  throvm  together,  of  turf,  boards, 
and  sailcloth,  with  a  few  tents.   Warmth  was  supplied 
by  blankets,  and  by  great  wood  fires,  in  which  cords 
of  fuel  were  consumed. 

In  November,  the  tovmspeople  were  urged  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supplies  to  engage  every  available  team, 
and  to  send  forward  as  much  wood  as  possible,  the  sup- 
ply being  insufficient.   Reading,  in  reply,  set  forth 
the  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  cut,  "there  being 
about  a  100  men  absent  in  the  army,"  but  if  they  would 
"send  up  the  Captain  of  the  Company  from  this  tovm, 
v/ith  a  party  of  men  to  cut  wood,"  it  was  thought  that 
teams  could  be  supplied  to  haul  it  "until  they  carry 
a  100  cords  or  more," 

Blankets  and  provisions  also  were  urgently  needed, 
but  after  the  battle  at  Bunl-:er  Hill  there  was  a  great 
influj'C  of  refugees  from  that  vicinity,  and  the  town 
v/as  sorely  taxed  to  care  for  them.   They  thought  that 
this  was  "a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  sending  pro- 
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visions  at  the  time,  and  as  for  blanlcets  (they  said), 
"we  have  been  obliged  to  find  near  a  hundred  for  men 
that  have  been  enlisted  out  of  this  toi^m-;---;;--;;";;--;;-;:-;:--"";;--;:--;:- 
collected  from  house  to  house-"";;--;:--"--;:--;;--;;--;;-  there  not  being 
new  ones  to  be  bought." 

Each  parish  had  its  apportionment  of  wood  or  hay  or 
other  necessaries,  but  they  were  urged  to  exceed  the 
assigned  amount.  Beginning  with  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber our  parish  was  to  carry  at  least  12  cords  of  wood 
weekly  to  the  army  on  Winter  Hill,  and  later  the  Leg- 
islature required  "each  tovm  to  furnish  shirts,  shoes, 
and  stockings,  equal  to  one-seventh  of  the  number  of 
males  in  the  tovm  above  the  age  of  16." 

All  througli  the  war  the  demand  continued,  and,  week 
by  week,  wood,  hay,  beef,  and  other  supplies  were 
drawn  by  slow-moving  ox  and  horse  teams  from  Reading 
to  points  even  as  far  west  as  the  Hudson  river. 
Notv;ithstanding  this  hardship  the  town  never  faltered 
in  its  fidelity  to  the  patriot  cause.   There  is  not 
one  instance  known  to  me  of  failure  to  respond.   Bur- 
densome increases  in  taxation  were  promptly  met.   Even 
in  the  darkest  hours,  whatever  criticism  reached  the 
ears  of  Washington,  none  v/hatever  came  from  Reading, 
although  the  town  was  never  slow  to  express  its  views 
on  public  affairs,  and  the  burden  it  was  bearing  was 
not  light.   In  1777,  they  chose  Jonathan  Flint  "Tory 
Prosecutor,  with  authority  to  examine  all  persons 
inimical  to  tlie  success  of  the  war,  and  to  report  the 
disloyal," 

NOTE 
My  thanks,  and  thanks  of  everyone  interested  in  the 
history  of  Reading  are  due  to  Mr.  Solon  Bancroft  for 
at  last  lifting  (in  IKE  CHRONICLE  of  May  28)  "the 
veil  of  mystery"  that  I  did  not  intentionall2r  throw 
over  any  incident  connected  v/ith  the  Parker  Tavern, 
hov/evsr,  but  v/hich  has  floated  there  since  the  story, 
to  me  incredible,  was  first  told,  "that  several 
British  officers  boarded  there  while  their  army  held 
Boston,  -;;";;";;""-;;-  and  that  some  of  the  prisoners  belong- 
ing to  Burgoyne's  army  were  quartered  there,"  after 
his  surrender.   For  50  years  at  least  this  story  has 
been  current  'jvithout  drawing  amendinent  or  correction. 
Vfcatever  mystery  it  may  have  had  in  that  form,  I  sug- 
gested, you  remember,  that  possibly  the  authenticated 
presence  of  Colonel  Campbell  in  Reading,  at  a  date 
later  than  the  one  event  and  earlier  than  the  other. 


might  be  back  of  it. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  by  definitely  placing  him  in  the  Parker 
Tavern,  seems  to  me  to  mal^e  this  possibility  certain, 
and  it  nov;  becoraes  plausible  also  that  Campbell's 
retinue  of  highlanders,  some  of  whom  he  wanted  the 
yi      Council  to  support,  expanded  to  the  proportions  of 
the  Company  said  to  have  been  quartered  on  the  old 
Prescott  place,  gave  the  name  to  Scotland  Hill,   The 
Prescott  lands  and  those  of  the  Parker  Tavern  were 
close  together. 

The  definite  fact,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  now  discloses  it, 
malces  one  regret  the  more  that  the  plan  to  preserve 
\    the  Parker  Tavern,  as  an  historical  landmark,  has 
apparently  fallen  through  since  the  death  of  that 
representative  of  the  Parker  family  v/ho  was  inclined 
to  aid  in  financing  it. 

As  to  the  tavern  kept  in  "Capt,  Parker's  Red  House, 
/-   later  the  James  Davis  place  on  Ash  Street,  there  is, 
I  thinl-c,  no  public  record  of  its  opening.   Mr,  Barrus 
^  ^^  ^     had  (and  published)  facts  shov/ing  that  Col,  Parker, 
■  •  <lf       ''^°  whom  the  place  cane  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
'         Capt,  Nathan,  in  1778,  was  landlord  there  in  1781, 
_^        and  I  have  an  authentic  record  at  least  a  year  earlier 

Rr"   '     than  that  (midsuamaer,  1780)  ,   But  curiously  enough, 

in  the  light  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  data,  the  late  A,  M. 
Howe,  of  Cambridge  who  brought  together  and  published 
some  years  ago,  biographical  material,  original  cor- 
respondence, etc.,  of  great  interest  relating  to  Col. 
■.  .Campbell,  says  he  was  taken  after  his  capture  in  1776, 
S^"^)-:-''"^   \  ]  "to  Capt.  Nathan  Parker's  house  in  Reading."   The  or- 
der in  Council  simply  puts  him  in  custody  of  the  sher- 
iff of  the  county,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  to  be  talcen 
to  Reading  on  parole,  and  a  subsequent  order,  directs 
the  selectmen  to  find  lodgings  for  him  here. 

H.G.W. 


XXIV 

The  constant  depreciation  in  the  paper  currency  is- 
sued by  the  Continental  Congress  was  the  cause  of  much 
trouble  during  the  war  and  afterwards .   By  the  year 
1780  it  had  dropped  to  virtually  a  cent  on  the  dollar, 
had  in  fact  no  stable  value. 
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In  March,  1780,  the  Congress  tried  to  remedy  the  mat- 
ter under  the  raajcim:   sirailia  similibus  curantur. 
There  were  leaders  v/ho  said  "since  money  has  value 
only  from  opinion,  an  opinion  that  paper  is  good  has 
the  same  effect  as  one  that  gold  is  good."   This 
philosophy  has  been  relied  upon  many  times,  but  in 
practice  has  always  had  the  same  result.   It  is  now 
working  toward  the  inevitable  end  in  Russia.   Con- 
gress authorized  bills  of  a  so-called  new  tenor,  put- 
ting some  millions  of  the  old  issue  into  the  discard 
by  establishing  an  exchange  ratio  of  one  to  40  be- 
tween old  and  new.   Massachusetts  and  soine  other  pro- 
vinces took  up  all  their  old  bills  and  exchanged  them 
for  new.   The  expedient,  of  course,  was  only  tempor- 
arily successful. 

In  1791,  the  entire  amount  outstanding  of  continental 
currency  of  various  issues  was  $78,000,000,  and  the 
amount  never  redeemed  has  been  stated  to  be  §73,000,000, 

The  compensation  of  the  soldiers  when  given  in  old 
tenor  currency  in  1780  reads  strangely.   Ttius ,  Read- 
ing hired  a  number  of  six  months'  men  in  that  year 
to  fill  its  quota,  at  rates  ranging  from  L900  to 
£.2400,  or  at  the  rate  (under  the  higher  sum)  of  £400 
per  month.   But  this,  put  into  payment  "in  kind," 
amounted  to  about  22  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  per  month, 
which  seems  different. 

The  debt  of  the  old  first  parish  in  the  following  year 
was  about  £6,066,  old  tenor;  but  this  was  but  L80  in 
silver,  or  a  ratio  of  nearly  80  to  one.   And  in  that 
year  the  tov/n  authorized  its  treasurer  to  receive  hi 
of  nev;  currency  for  L40  of  the  old,  the  rate  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  or  to  exchange  675  for  LI  in  sil- 
ver, a  ratio  of  75  to  one. 

In  that  year  it  cost  is50,000  (currency)  to  hire  23 
men  for  the  army  for  three  years,  but  this  in  silver 
amounted  to  less  than  tlO  per  year  for  each  man. 

The  annual  appropriations  for  current  expenses  made 
by  Reading  at  this  time  are  interesting.   In  1780,  at 
the  March  meeting,  the  town  voted  5.3,000  for  ordinary 
expenses,  t>5,000  for  highways,  and  LI, 000  for  schools, 
the  svscis    in  each  case  being  in  old  tenor.   In  1782, 
the  appropriations  in  new  tenor  v/ere,  respectively, 
LlOO ;  L150;  and  L80 ;  and  they  did  not  greatly  vary 


from  these  amounts  for  several  years.   In  1807  the 
appropriations  appear  on  the  record  for  the  first 
time  in  "dollars,"  although  for  some  years  previously 
"dollars"  are  used  in  apportioning  the  school  money, 
and  in  fixing  the  rates  of  pay  for  v/ork  on  the  high- 
ways.  The  appropriations  for  1807  v/ere :   ordinary 
expenses,  i#2',6oO*;  highways,  $1,333.33;  schools, 
$833 .33  « 

The  town  v/as  considerably  in  debt  at  the  close  of  the 
war.   The  selectmen,  under  instructions,  made  a  re- 
port upon  it,  which  was  not  put  into  the  record,  and, 
not  having  discovered  it  elsewhere,  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  state  the  amount.   But  the  interesting  point 
is  that,  regardless  of  the  previous  increase  in  tax- 
ation and  other  demands. made  upon  them  during  the  war, 
they  immediately  took  action  to  extinguish  the  debt, 
appropriating  toward  it  L300,  at  the  March  meeting 
in  1782. 

The  Council  and  House  of  Represental:ives  of  1777-8, 
meeting  in  joint  convention  adopted  a  constitution 
for  the  Commonwealth,  which  upon  submission  to  the 
people  was  rejected  by  them.   Subsequently,  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  framed  a  constitution  which 
v/as  in  due  course  submitted  to  the  people.   In 
Reading,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  town  to  re- 
port upon  it,  gave  the  proposed  draft  cai'eful  consid- 
eration and  favored  its  acceptance,  questioning,  hov;- 
ever,  the  omission  of  a  property  qualification  for 
members  of  Congress,  inasmuch  as  such  a  qualification 
was  required  for  the  Governor,  and  especially  as  mem- 
bers of  Congress  had  "the  right  of  apportioning  the 
continental  taxes  on  each  State,  and  if  they  have  no 
estate,  they  will  be  void  of  the  stimulus  that  chiefly 
governs  mankind,  they  not  being  affected  in  their 
o^:m  interest,  etc."  'But,  on  the  whole,  they  deplored 
being  "over  strenuous"  on  this  point,  "lest  by  our 
dissenting  votes  v/e  frustrate  the  \^iole  constitution 
-;:--;:-;;--X";:-  Y/hich  probably  T/ill  be  attended  v;ith  pernicious 
consequences."  The  report  was  unanimously  accepted 
here,  and  this  time  the  constitution  was  accepted  by 
the  peoole  of  the  State,  the  Convention  affirming  the 
result  by  a  resolve,  June  15,  1780.   The  property 
qualifications  therein  prescribed  for  the  governor, 
lieut. -governor,  senators  and  representatives,  as 
well  as'  for  the  exercise  of  suffrage,  were  afterwards 
annulled  by  amendments. 
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October  19,  1781,  Cornwallis  surrendered.   On  the 
30th  of  April,  1789,  Vifashington  was  Inaugurated  as 
our  first  president.  Respecting  the  provisions  of 
the  national  Constitution  the  people  differed.   Those 
who  favored  the  new  frame  of  government  v;ere  the  Fed- 
eralists, so-called,  led  by  Washington,  Madison,  Jay, 
and  Hamilton,   Those  in  opposition  were  termed  "Re- 
publicans," a  name  which  did  not  have  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  that  of  the  Republican  party  of  today. 
This  was  the  first  important  political  division  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  Reading  the  lines  began  to 
be  dravm  that  were  to  become  more  sharply  defined 
later,  vmtil  they  led  to  a  territorial  division  of 
the  town.   In  1785,  indeed,  the  first  parish  voted 
to  petition  the  General  Court  to  be  set  off  as  a  dis- 
tinct town,  but  nothing  came  of  it  for  many  years. 
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The  v/ar  of  the  Revolution  destroyed  the  old  aris- 
tocracy which  in  Boston  and  the  coast  tov/ns  was  largely 
Tory.   On  the  other  hand  the  coixntry  towns,  like 
Reading,  were  agricultural,  and  only  moderately 
wealthy.   They  knew  little  of  social  forms  and  cere- 
mony, and  their  leading  men  were  chiefly  whigs,  and 
in  ardent  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  movement. 
The  success  of  the  war  was  so  complete  that  men  of 
this  class  were  in  the  ascendancy  for  many  years, 
until  other  political  issues  brought  in  new  leaders. 

Debt  and  demoralized  currency  caused  much  distress, 
and  the  old  customs  and  manner  of  living  were  weakened 
or  destroyed.   Puritanism  as  a  system  was  dead  beyond 
recovery,  and  the  new  nation  stood  upon  the  edge  of 
the  modern  world.   There  was,  of  course,  a  period  of 
transition.   In  costume,  for  example,  the  old  still 
survived.   When  Governor  Bov/doin  (who  succeeded  Han- 
cock in  1785)  went  out  to  Medford  to  review  the  vet- 
eran troops  of  Colonel  Brooks,  returned  with  honors 
after  the  war,  he,  being  but  58  years  old,  wore  a 
gray  wig,  v/ith  cocked  hat,  white  broadcloth  coa^+^nd 
v/aistcoat,  red  small-clothes,  and  black  stockings,  a 
picturesque  figure  to  modern  eyes,  but  hardly  more 
so  than  our  Thomas  Sweetser,  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  who  wore  at  his  wedding,  a  coat  of  peachblow 
color,  nankeen  small-clothes  with  silver  bucMJS  at 
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the  knees,  white  stockings  and  silver*  shoe-buckles 
"costing  nine  dollars,"  and  a  cocked  hat  of  beaver, 
costing  sixteen.   It  v;as  this  diversity  of  costume, 
marking  differences  of  class  under  the  old  regime, 
which  the  leveling  force  of  democracy  was  soon  to 
overcome,  bringing  the  raiment  of  men,  especially, 
to  conventional  ujiiformity. 

Ceremony  and  etiquette  had  not  found  their  new  level. 
Washington,  in  doubt  as  the  social  status  of  the 
President,  consulted  Adams,  Jefferson,  Hamilton  and 
others,   Adams  was  for  much  ceremony,  Jefferson  for 
none.  He  said  "I  hope  that  the  terms  Excellency, 
Honor,  V/orship,  Esquire,  and  even  Mr.,  shall  shortly 
and  forever  disappear  from  amongst  us."   This  il- 
lustrates the  two  extremes.   By  way  of  compromise  ou.r 
chief  executive  became  plain  "Mr.  President."  and 
so  remains.   But  even  in  Boston,  where  the  "Democratic- 
Republicans"  who  followed  Jefferson  were  in  the  min- 
ority, the  terms  "Citizen  Brown,"  "Citizen  Jones," 
etc.,  were  in  some  favor,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
French  ssins-culottes . 

And  now  politics  began  to  rival  religion  in  the 
thoughts  of  men.   There  was  no  art,  no  literature, 
no  science,  no  complex  industrial  system,  to  ab- 
sorb their  energy  and  activities.   The  pastoral 
life  of  the  farming  communities  began  to  be  less 
attractive  to  the  young.   Commerce,  which  in  New 
England  had  engrossed  the  progressive  and  energetic 
business  men  of  Boston  and  the  other  large  towns 
upon  the  seaboard,  was  soon  to  receive  successive 
blows,  which  v/ere  to  leave  it  prostrate.   The  in- 
tense political  feeling  which  these  reverses  aroused 
gradually  extended  outward  into  the  country. 

The  effect  of  the  French  Revolution  was  felt  here, 
and  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  grew  out  of  the  ad- 
vocacy by  Jefferson  and  his  party  of  1iie   extreme 
tenets  of  the  French.   Our  relations  v;ith  Great 
Britain,  as  fixed  under  the  treaty  which  in  Wash- 
ington' s  Administration  was  made  with  thf.t  country, 
"rere  also  involved  in  controversy,  with  Federalists 
upon  one  side  and  ths  Democratic-Republicans  upon 
the  other.   The  arrogant  conduct  of  Grea.t  Britain, 
crippling  oiir  nexitral  conmierce,  severely  affecting 
Boston,  v;as  dealt  with  in  this  treaty,  wiiich,  although 
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very  unpopular,  v/as  carried  through  by  the  influence 
of  Vifashington,  who,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  public 
life,  retained  ascendanc7f  in  the  deliberations  of  his 
countrymen. 

But  Washington  v/as  now  about  to  retire.   The  French, 
with  no  little  support  here,  v/ere  pressing  us  for  an 
alliance  as  against  Great  Britain.   The  question  im- 
mediately confronting  the  people,  a  question  v;hich 
in  essence  is  apparently  not  yet  settled  after  more 
than  100  years,  may  be  stated  thus:   "Y^hether  it  was 
the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  Republic  of  Prance,  and 
thus  become  entangled  in  European  controversies.   The 
Anti-Pederalists  said  Yes  I  that  all  republics  have 
a  common  end,  and  that  Great  Britain  through  its  po- 
litical system  vvas  necessarily  opposed  to  all  of  them. 
The  Federalists  said  Nol  that  the  American  Republic 
must  mark  out  an  independent  course  among  the  nations, 
and  avoid  all  foreign  alliances."   The  first  was  the 
view  of  Jefferson,  the  second  tlriat  of  Washington. 
On  that  issue  which  entered  into  the  pending  presi- 
dential election,  following  the  retirement  of  V.'ash- 
ington,  Mr.  Adams  v/as  elected  on  the  part  of  the 
Federalists,  but  Jefferson,  having  the  next  largest 
number  of  votes  became  vice-president,  as  the  custom 
then  was.   If  the  time  seems  remote  from  ours,  the 
underf lowing  currents  of  public  opinion  m.oving  in 
one  direction  or  the  other  have  not  so  greatly  changed. 
I  hope  I  have  made  this  clear  in  the  brief  space 
that  I  can  devote  to  it,  but  I  venture  one  more  in- 
formative paragraph  that  has  a  curious  interest  today. 

After  the  contest  over  the  adoption  of  the  treaty 
with  England,  Mr,  Jefferson,  who  v/as  in  opposition, 
said  (in  a  letter  to  Monroe  at  Paris)  "Congress  has 
adjourned.  You  will  see  by  their  proceedings  the 
truth  of  v/hat  I  have  always  told  you,  namely,  that 
one  man  outweighs  them  all  in  influence  over  the 
people,  who  support  his  judgment  against  their  own 
and  that  of  their  representatives.   Republicanism 
resigns  the  vessel  to  its  pilot."   And  if  the  time 
seems  rem.ote  to  us,  it  v/as  the  vital  present,  full  of 
possibilities  for  good  or  ill,  to  the  Reading  of  that 
day.   The  townspeople  regarded  the  course  of  events 
with  deep  interest.  You  may  v/onder  at  it,  remember- 
ing the  small  size  of  the  tovvn,  and  its  location  away 
from  the  seaboard.   It  had  no  comjiierce,  and  its 


material  welfare  was  not  directly  involved.   But  it 
had  convictions,  and  these  once  formed  v/ere  not  to 
he  lightly  set  aside.   They  v/ere  modified,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  like  all  things  else,  but  they 
were  modified  slowly.   Certain  matters  in  religion 
or  in  politics  the  town  has  alY/ays  taken  seriously, 
and  generally  its  views  on  public  questions  have  been 
colored  by  quite  other  than  material  considerations. 
There  was  no  place  more  affected  by  the  political 
discussions  of  the  time.   They  had  not  yet  run  their 
course,  but  it  is  well  to  recall  how  sharp  the  divi- 
sion was,  and  so  understand  that  it  was  no  light 
thing  which  finally  separated  those  who  had  com.e  a 
long  way,  through  fair  weather  and  foul,  in  the  bonds 
of  municipal  unity. 


XXVI 

After  'v^/ashington,  Adams,  with  France  still  demanding 
an  alliance,  assailing  our  comiaerce,  dismissing  our 
minister,  and  subsequently  sugt^esting  money  to  heal 
the  breach,  receiving  the  ringing  answer:   "Millions 
for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute."   Then 
Jefferson,  with  his  embargo,  seeking  to  force  recog- 
nition of  our  neutrality  by  preventing  Intercourse 
with  either  England  or  Prance,  and  incidentally  cut- 
ting off  intercourse  with  everybody. 

The  Federal  party  became  mainly  a  northern  party. 
At  its  zenith  in  Massachusetts  about  1800,  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  the  State  nevertheless  v/ent  to  Jef- 
ferson in  1804,  and  in  1807  the  /Jiti-Federalists 
elected  James  Sullivan  governor. 

The  embargo,  and  opposition  to  the  radical  ideas  adopted 
from  French  liberalism  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
now  dominant  party,  caused  a  reaction.   Boston  and 
tovms  hereabout  condemned  the  embargo  (spelled  back- 
ward in  current  slang  as  the  "O  grab  me"  act)  in  terms 
called  treasonable  by  the  opposition.   Political  dis- 
cussion exhibited  a  violence  of  epithet,  an  intem- 
perance in  Y/ords ,  unequalled  in  our  history.   Fami- 
lies were  estranged,  animosities  aroused,  prejudices 
enrooted  so  deeply  that  they  still  survive. 


After  Sullivan  the  Federalists  elected  Governor  Gore 
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but  excitement  abated  v/hen  tlie  embargo  was  repealed, 
and  the  opposition  elected  Elbrldge  Gerry  in  1810. 
This,  as  we  shall  find,  was  an  important  event  for 
Reading. 

National  and  State  administrations  were  now  controlled 
by  the  party  which  sympathized  with  Prance.   The  com- 
merce of  Nev/  England,  prostrated  by  the  embargo  but 
cheered  by  hope  of  recovery,  was  again  menaced  under 
Monroe  by  the  prospect  of  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Much  of  the  legislation  of  the  Jeffersonian  period 
had  seemed  almost  deliberately  designed  to  cripple 
New  England.   A  war  would  strike  a  final  blow.   And, 
remembering  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution, 
there  were  those  who  feared  to  curb  the  power  of 
England,  interposed  as  a  barrier  against  disorder, 
lest  the  world  be  plunged  into  chaos. 

There  was  plenty  of  sympathy  with  radicalism  here 
after  the  first  successes  of  the  republicans  in  Prance. 
Jefferson  had  been  denounced  as  little  less  than  a 
Marat  or  a  Robespierre,  which  was  absurd,  but  the  tri- 
color and  cockade  were  displayed,  children's  cakes 
were  stamped  "liberty  and  equality,"  and  in  Boston, 
almost  on  the  eve  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  three  days 
after  Louis  XVI  had  been  beheaded  despite  the  brave 
plea  of  our  own  Tom  Paine  in  his  behalf,  a  liberty 
pole  60  feet  tall  v/as  set  up  in  that  quadrnngle ,  ever 
since  knovm  as  "Liberty  Square,". 

Other  towns  followed  this  example.   Thus  in  1795,  after 
the  guillotine  had  completed  its  fearful  work,  and 
the  Director^'-  promised  a  more  stable  government,  dovm 
in  the  first  parish,  still  at  that  time  our  civic  centre, 
a  civic  feast  celebrated  the  French  victories.   A 
civic  feast  meant  tables  s-pread  under  the  trees,  laden 
with  food,  an  ox  roasted  viiole,  plenty  of  flip,  and 
generally  the  singing  of  ballads  of  the  revolution, 
with  more  or  less  disorder.   The  hills  beyond  Quanna- 
powitt  had  never  echoed  such  music,  and  the  sober  Wood- 
end  farmers  were  shocked,   "Amid  much  cerem-on^'  (says 
Mr.  Eaton)  an  elm  tree  was  planted  on  the  old  common, 
called  the  'liberty  tree.'"  Hear  a  hymn  written  for 
these  occasions: 

"Plant,  plant  the  tree,  fair  freedom's  tree, 
Midst  dangers,  wounds,  ajid  slaughter; 

Each  patriot's  breast  its  soil  shall  be, 
And  tyrants'  blood  its  water." 
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Of  course,  there  were  no  real  tyrants  within  striking 
distance,  but  every  Federalist  was  a  presuraptive 
tyrant,  and  sympathy  went  out  to  those  who  opposed 
tyrants  anyv/here .   Besides,  the  daring  figure  of  the 
last  stanza  had  an  appeal  all  its  ov/n. 

This  tree,  an  opposing  partisan  (creeping  up  in  the 
night,  no  doubt)  soon  afterward  cut  down.   Not  that 
he  loved  liberty  less,  but,  he  would  have  said,  he 
loved  consistency  more.   And  anyhow,  "down  v/ith  the 
anti-federalists  and  all  their  works'."   Its  place 
was  taken  by  a  "liberty  pole"  that  stood  unmolested 
until  blown  dovm  in  1810.  \Taen  1   was  a  lad  nobody 
referred  to  the  "flagstaff"  on  our  Com:,'ion.   Such- 
masts  were  "liberty  poles"  when  erected,  and  long 
retained  their  ancient  name. 

At  the  feast  toasts  would  be  drunk  to  "Citizen" 
Adams,  the  governor,  or  to  local  "Citizens"  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  strange  new  doctrines  born  abroad. 
The  times  had  indeed  changedl   It  all  seemed  very 
new,  very  radical,  very  unrestrained. 

No  one  here  justified  the  excesses  in  Prance,  but 
with  some  the  fear  of  them-  lingered.   They  deplored 
the  course  which  republicanisra  had  taken  there,  and 
might  take  here,  when  released  from  all  the  old 
restraints  deemed  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
society.   They  feared,  and  they  opposed.   They 
thought  that  wiser  statesmanship  might  end  their 
troubles  without  v/ar.   They  loiew  the  arrogance  of 
royal  ministers,  and  secretly  resented  indignities 
put  upon  our  seamen,  but  they  knew  also  that  there 
was  another  England,  not  swayed  by  popular  clamor, 
not  mercurial  like  France,  an  England  where,  with 
consecrated  forms,  the  God  of  their  fathers  v/as  still 
worshiped  in  quiet  country  places,  whose  ancestral 
immemorial  usages  they  treasured  in  their  hearts. 
They  felt  the  difference  between  the  aims  of  revolu- 
tion in  France  and  the  things  we  had  fought  for, 
and  before  that,  even  from  the  beginning,  had  held 
sacred. 


It  was   not  in  England,  they  remembered,  that  at  one 
time  in  the  progress  of  Democracy,  Sujiday  had  been 
abolished,  and  it  was  said:   "In  the  future  vie   want 
no  other  religion  but  that  of  nature,  no  other  temple 
than  that  of  reason,  no  other  worship  than  that  of 
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liberty,  equality  and  fraternity;"  while  an  actress, 
posing  as  a  goddess,  received  homage  in  a  gray  old 
cathedral.   Their  conception  of  liberty  and  brother- 
hood rested  upon  diviner  sanctions. 

Our  parish,  especially,  and  the  north  precinct  con- 
tained such  men.   They  had  proved  their  patriotism 
in  the  dark  days,  and  no  one  might  question  it. 
But  their  orthodox  training  led  them  to  see  the  devil 
lurking  behind  any  Jacobin  alliance,  direct  or  in- 
direct.  Their  God  was  no  divinity  of  man's  invention, 
masquerading  under  the  cap  of  liberty,  his  countenance 
veiled  with  that  popular  symbol,  —  the  tri-color  of 
France. 

On  the  other  hand,  national  pride  had  been  deeply 
wounded,  and  the  popular  feeling,  under  insults  from 
Great  Britain,  was  easily  stirred  to  action.   It  was 
not  all  one  way,  even  in  the  south  parish,  but  there 
the  majority  was  openly  for  war. 

History  is  not  merely  a  catalogue  of  dates  and 
events.   It  is  a  transcript  of  the  hearts  of  men. 
It  is  difficult  to  condense  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
to  put  an  epoch  into  column,  yet  that  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  do.   The  preoccupation  of  those  who  had 
created  our  young  republic  was,  as  I  have  said,  with 
politics.   Though  differing  upon  policy  they  all 
meant  to  establish  our  government  upon  immovable 
foundations  of  justice  and  truth.   The  v/inds  of  pas- 
sion sv/eeping  the  nation  v/ere  felt  in  Reading,  as 
everywhere,  and  before  they  were  calm.ed  they  had 
torn  the  town  in  two.   One  sees  plainly  now,  as 
eventually  nearly  everyone  saw  then,  that  our  exist- 
ing international  relations  made  war  inevitable.   In 
my  next  article  the  story  of  our  local  complications 
reaches  its  climax. 


XXVII 

Those  who  have  follov;ed  my  summary  of  early  politi- 
cal controversies  may  ask  why  the  first  parish  be- 
came sharply  opposed  to  the  others  on  these  matters 
Let  us  recall  the  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  parishes  were  separated  by 
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a  natural  barrier.  Lake  Quannapov/itt  and  its  great 
western  swamp,  mostly  uninhabitable.   The  only  routes 
of  communication  then  were  around  the  east  side  of 
the  lake,  through  the  notch  of  the  hills  at  the  ex- 
treme southv/est,  or  over  the  marginal  ridge,  now  Ash 
street.   But  the  ways  were  long,  and  in  v/inter  dif- 
ficult.  It  was  five  miles  from  the  lov/er  end  of 
Quannapowitt  to  the  uplands  above  the  Ipswich.   The 
comjnuni cation  between  the  north  parish  and  ours  was 
more  direct  and  led  to  closer  affiliation. 

The  tendency  toward  separate  interests  increased  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  third  parish.   The  last 
ties  with  the  old  parish  church  were  then  broken,  and 
those  formed  by  the  establishment  of  a  church  here 
grev/  stronger  constantly  until  after  1800  virtually 
all  the  interests  of  the  different  parishes  were  self- 
contained. 

The  old  first  parish  gained  new  residents  faster  than 
the  others.   Its  natural  attractions,  its  location 
nearer  Boston,  helped  this.   At  the  sam.e  time,  the 
land  in  the  other  parishes  was  largely  held  by  cer- 
tain prominent  families — in  the  north  by  the  Uptons 
and  the  Flints,  for  example;  here  by  the  Parkers, 
Bancrofts  and  Temples,  especially.   Uniform  opinions 
were  fostered  by  intermarriages,  and  naturally,  were 
held  by  other  families  who  became  connected  with  these. 
This  drew  the  residents  closely  together  in  each  of 
these  two  parishes,  respectively. 

These  things  alone  would  perhaps  not  account  for  the 
wide  political  difference  between  the  parishes,  yet 
they  promoted  it.   The  first  parish  cut  off,  in  a 
sense,  from  the  "back  country,"  was  in  close  communi- 
cation with  the  to¥ms  below.   Its  people  frequently       ^ 
passed  to  and  from  Boston,  through  Maiden  and  Charles-    | 
tovrti.   The  chances  of  contagion  from  new  ideas  v;ere 
greater  than  threatened  the  other  parishes.   The  toll- 
house on  Charles tovm  Bridge  was  a  place  of  deposit 
for  Boston  newspapers,  to  be  brought  thence  by  the        ■ 
first  home-comer  over  the  road,  who  happened  to  call.     ' 
There  would  be  gossip,  and  discussion  of  current  events. 
In  that  v;ay,  public  opinion  is  created.   The  common 
folk,  casually  met  in  Boston  and  on  the  road,  were 
at  first  strongly  attracted  bv  the  liberal  ideas  from 
Prance.   The  prograirmie  v/as  romantic  and.  promised  a 
brlsht  future.   It  was  among  such  men  that  Jacobin 
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clubs  were  formed  in  the  larger  tov/ns, — men  of  the 
mechanic  class,  as  distinguished  from  the  farmers. 
And  the  south  parish  v/as  thus  more  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  "popular"  or  radical,  as  opposed  to 
the  so-called  "aristocratic"  or  conservative  view. 

There  was,  I  think,  another  important  factor.   Dur- 
ing the  entire  period  from  1790  to  1820  the  church 
here  was  in, charge  of  Rev.  Peter  Sanborn.  Even  as 
he  had  prayed,  "utterance  had  been  given  him,  that 
he  might  open  his  mouth  boldly  to  make  knov/n  the 
mighty  mystery  of  the  gospel."   A  strict  Calvinist, 
his  ministry  v;as  one  of  marked  power.   The  danger- 
ous tendencies  of  French  liberalism  v/ould  be  stern- 
ly rebuked  here.   And  in  the  north  parish,  the  pas- 
torate of  Eliab  Stone,  although  he  was  of  milder 
temper  than  Mr.  Sanborn,  continued  from  1761  to  1822, 
more  than  61  years.   Needless  to  say,  both  these  men 
v/ere  Federalists. 

In  the  south  parish  however,  while  the  old  church  never 
wavered  from  its  orthodox  position,  there  was  no  such 
continuity  of  leadership  at  the  time.   The  pastorate 
there  was  broken  in  1803  by  the  death  of  Rev.  Caleb 
Prentiss.   A  man  of  lovable  character,  he  was  also, 
--not  to  drav/  too  fine  a  line  on  points  of  theology 
nov/  v/ell-nigh  forgotten, --less  rigid  than  Mr.  San- 
born, and  held  a  more  hopeful  philosophy.   This  per- 
haps made  for  a  less  austere  leadership  and  an 
authority  not  quite  so  authentic  as  that  exercised 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  parish  by  the 
pastor  here. 

Mr.  Prentiss,  of  course,  vas  a  Federalist,  as  was  his 
succesi^or  '^fr ,  Emerson,  w^ao  was  a  rigid  Calvinist  li-:e 
Mr.  Sanborn,  but  I  think  there  was  not,  as  here,  a 
solidarity  of  faith,  embracing  nearly  every  resident 
of  the  parish,  from  the  church  as  a  centre.   There 
was  no  sympathy  with  French  atheism,  or  with  what  they 
would  have  called  destructive  liberalism,  within  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  that  church,  anymore  than  here. 
Only  the  church  there  was  not  quite  the  unifying  force 
throughout  the  parish,  along  strict  lines,  that  it 
was  here.   And  in  1800  the  Baptists  carae  into  that 
parish,  so  that  after  that  date  there  were  tv;o  chur- 
ches instead  of  one.   Of  these  churches,  Mr.  Eaton, 
who  from  fajnily  connections  knew  the  time  v;ell,  has 
said  in  his  History,  there  was  "on  tiia  one  side  a 
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strong   spirit   of   Intolerance,    and  on  both   sides    a 
vast  deal   of   sectarian   prejudice."      This  was    an   in- 
fluence  away  from   the   old   accepted   course.      There  v;as 
also    in   that  parish  a  rising  eleraent,    — not   found  here 
until   later, — modern   in  outlook,    that   combatted  the 
sectarian  exclusiveness    of  the   old  regime,   which   still 
supported  pu.blic   opinion   in   the   other  parishes.      And 
there,    to   a  far  greater   extent   than  here,    were    those 
upon  whoia   the    current   theology  had  little  hold,    and 
v/ho  were   open   to  what,    rightly   or  wrongl;/,    they  v;ere 
apt   to    call  progressive    innovations. 

Thus    it  carae    about   that   the  south  parish  was    largely 
Democratic-Republican,    and   the    two    others    almost   so- 
lidly Federalist.      Yet   the    tv/o   together   could  out- 
vote   the   one.      The   Federalists,    being   in   the  majority, 
long   elected   the   town  officers,    leaving  the    south 
parish   out   altogether,    ujnless   permitted  to  be   repre- 
sented by  one    of   its   Federalists  who,   naturally,   would 
not  have  been   selected  by   the   parish   itself.      Only 
twice    in  33  years    after   1779,   v;as    a  resident   of   that 
parish  chosen   to    the  House   of  Representatives,    and 
then  Federalists   were    chosen. 

The    tension  which  resulted  from   this    state   of.  things 
may  be   imagined.      It   foixnd  expression  in  biting   sar- 
casm,   ill-considered   criticism,    and  bad   temper   gen- 
erally.     As    the  war  became   inevitable,    a  reputable 
citizen   of   this   parish   said   (as   reported  by  Mr.   Eaton) 
"that   if  he   were   drafted  and  obliged   to   fight,   he 
would   conmience  his  bloody  work   at   the   old  first  parish, 
for  he    deemed   its    inhabitants   far  v/orse   than   the 
British;"    and   an  equally  reputable    citizen   of   the 
first   parish   said:      "Federalists'.      They  all   ouglit   to 
be   damned,    except   some    few   of  my   acquaintance,   who 
don't  know  enou.gh." 


Vi/hen  matters   reach  that   stage   separation   is   probably 
better.      It  was   useless    to  hope   for   it  while    the   Fed- 
eralists  were    in   control,    and   the    tovm's    ovm  re- 
presentatives v/ould  oppose.      But   the    overturn   in 
1810    created   opportunity.      Elbridge    Gerr77",    as    I  have 
previously   said,    v/as    then   G-ovsrnor , --he  v/hose    emin- 
ent public   services   are    almost   forgotten,    as    com- 
pared with   the   new  word  his    administration  added  to 
our   vocabulary,    the    "(Jerrym.9jider , "    applied   to   a 
partisan  division  of  representative    districts,    car- 
ried  ont  by  his    supr)Osed   inflxience,    although  he   is 
now  said   to  have    opposed   the  measure.      He  would   give 
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his  official  influence  and  approval  to  an  act  of 
separation.   Agitation  for  division  began  in  earnest 
in  1811,  and  February  25,  1812, — three  days  after  the 
anniversary  of  Washington's  birth, --South  Reading 
(now  Wakefield)  was  set  off  by  incorporation.   There- 
by the  old  first  parish  lost  the  ancient  name  and 
records,  which  is  regrettable,  for  there  was  the  be- 
ginning, and  to  that  territory  belongs  much  of  our 
common  tradition. 


XXVIII 


The  town  of  South  Reading  held  its  first  meeting, 
March  5,  1812.   It  soon  voted  to  procure  men  and 
equipment,  and  vigorously  resolved  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  meeting  the  enemy,  that  the  gov- 
ernment might  command  the  services  and  money  of  its 
citizens,  that  criticism  of  those  in  authority  should 
not  prevent  united  effort  in  the  public  defense,  and 
that  this  was  "not  a  war  to  preserve  property,'",  but 
our  rights,  liberties  and  independence.  w-;c-w-;;--;:-  The 
poor  man  has  as  much  at  stake  in  this  war  as  the  rich 
one,  and  is  equally  interested  in  its  success.   As 
it  is  a  maxim  too  often  verified  in  this  country  to 
promise  and  not  perform,  so  let  us  resolve  -;;"X--x--;;-  to 
perform  more  than  we  promise,  and  may  the  God  of 
battles  so  enable  us."  But  at  a  meeting  in  Reading, 
the  question  being  put  whether  the  town  was  in  favor 
of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  "no  man  (the  tovm  records 
say)  voted  in  favor  of  said  v/ar." 

Reading  also  proposed  resolutions. 

The  report  of  the  comiaittee  which  drafted  them  was 
accepted  and  publication  recommended.   Unfortunately 
this  formal  expression  of  opinion  seems  to  have  been 
lost.   We  may,  I  thin!-:,  surmise  its  tenor.   Early  in 
June,  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  re- 
solved (402  to  278)  "that  an  offensive  war  against 
Great  Britain  under  the  present  circumstances  of  this 
covaitrj,    would  be  in  the  highest  degree  inpolitic, 
unnecessary,  and  ominous,  and  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  are  decidedly  opposed 
to  this  measure,  which  they  do  not  believe  to  be  de- 
manded by  the  honor  or  interest  of  the  nation."   And 
the  House  requested  the  Governor  to  apnoint  a  Fast, 
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"on  acco-ujit  of  the  great  and  distressing  calamity 
which  God  in  His  Providence  has  permitted  to  be 
brought  on  the  people  of  these  United  States." 
This,  unquestionably  ^';as  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Reading.   Timothy  Vv'akefield  and  Daniel  Flint  were 
our  Representatives  at  the  time,  and  being  Feder- 
alists no  doubt  voted  for  the  resolution  in  the 
House.   After  the  war  began  however,  all  differences 
were  sujik.   Reading  gave  to  the  Government  loyal 
support. 

South  Reading  v/hen  incorporated  contained  about  SOO 
inhabitants,  and  the  other  tNO   parishes,  which  there- 
after constituted  the  tovm  of  Reading,  about  1,500. 
The  war  and  our  foreign  relations  did  not  entirely 
obscure  interest  in  local  affairs,  for  now  they   found 
something  which  for  the  moment,  tempered  other  ar- 
dors.  A  clause  in  the  Act  of  incorporation  bound 
South  Reading  to  pay  part  of  the  upkeep  of  the 
bridges  over  the  Ipsv/ich  river. 

"Now  what  do  you  know  about  thatl"   said  the  to^vns- 
people  when  they  discovered.   "Our  Representative  from 
the  north  precinct  (Mr.  Flint)  certainly  put  one  over 
on  us  when  he  had  that  slipped  across  at  the  last 
minute.   We  won't  stand  for  it.   It's  hugger-mugger, 
that's  what  it  is.   V/e  won't  pay'." 


'^Vhat'. "  says 
shoulder  as 


the  spirit  of  truth,  looking  over 
I  write.   "Did  they  say  that?" 


my 


'vVell,  that  conveys  the  gist  of  what  they  said,  hu- 
man nature  being  then  much  as  it  is  now.   And  hugger- 
mugger  at  least,  is  a  v;ord  they  were  using.   Their 
other  phrases  were  different,  no  doubt,  these  idioms 
not  being  current  then.   I  bring  their  feeling  up  to 
date  . 


Mr.  Flint  thought  he  was  protecting  the  interests  of 
his  constituents  who  were  left  by  the  division  of  the 
town.   Provision  had  been  made  for  adjusting  pauper 
expense,  why  not' for  other  fixed  charges?   Already 
expenses  had  been  incurred  for  v/hich  the  whole  tovm 
was  liable.   V/as  the  south  parish  to  be  allowed  to 
go,  v;ithout  paying  its  part? 

"V/e  seldom  use  the  bridges,"  replied  South  Reading; 
"and  hereafter,  the  north  parish  has  no  connection 
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with  us,  therefore,  v/e  shall  use  them  still  le 
They  are  outside  our  limits  anyway, — miles  away. 
V/hy  should  we  continue  to  be  taxed  directly  for 
them?  We  are  no  more  interested  than  the  public 
generally.  We  won't  pay I" 

"0  yes,"  said  Reading,  "you'll  pay.  Vie    stand  on  the 
contract.   This  provision  is  as  much  part  of  the  law 
as  any  of  its  sections.  You  wanted  separation  and 
you  got  it,  under  conditions,  and  this  was  one  of 
them.  Me   know  nothing  of  sharp  practice.   Our  Rep- 
resentative is  an  excellent  man,  of  standing  in  our 
commvinity.   The  bill,  including  dama.^es,  is  at  pres- 
ent SI, 943. 53.   V/e  think  you'll  pay."   And  they^both 
ran  to  counsel. 

South  Reading  at  first  thought  of  asking  for  repeal 
of  the  law.   Reading  entered  suit.   Finally,  a  com- 
promise was  suggested,  Reading  to  accept  $500  in  full 
settlement,  and  South  Reading  to  be  relieved  from 
future  payments.   South  Reading's  counsel  "the  first 
counsellor  in  the  Commonwealth",  so  they  said,  advised 
acceptance.   They  thought  the  amoiint  larger  than 
should  be  paid,  in  equity;  he  advised  them  that  Read- 
ing might  collect  more  at  law.   Besides,  by  the  com- 
promise, the  obligation  for  the  future  vras  cancelled. 
And  so  it  was  settled. 

The  Comiiiittee  from  South  Reading  reported,  November 
15,  1813:   "The  expense  of  further  litigation  has 
been  saved  to  our  constituents,  who  have  thus  far  be- 
come exempt  from  paying  their  further  devoirs  to  the 
'genius  of  the  law',  the  terrors  of  whose  frowns  they 
seem  rather  to  have  contemplated,  than  the  scales  of 
justice  that  balance  in  her  hand.  If  we  have  been 
instrumental  in  plucking  one  feather  from  the  bird  of 
discord,  we  sincerely  hope  it  may  prove  the  harbing- 
er to  our  society  of  future  peace,"   I  think  no  one 
will  question  that  these  phrases  are  actually  theirs, 
not  mine . 

And  "thusl*  in  commentary  says  that  genial  historian, 
Mr.  Eaton,  "was  the  last  root  of  bitterness  which  grew 
out  of  the  separation  of  the  old  tovm  plucked  up,  and 
that  peace  so  sincerely  hoped  for  by  the  agents  above 
mentioned,  has  ever  since  reigned  between  these  sis- 
ter tovrns."   And  so  may  it  be  perpetually  I 
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On  part  of  Ensign  Parker's   farm,    Phineas,   his   youngest 
son,    built,    before   1740,    a  house  which  with  land  was 
sold   in   1770   to   a  parish  for   a  parsonage.      The   parish 
in   1771   sold  it   to   its  minister,   Mr.  Haven,    and  aft- 
er his    death   repurchased  it  from  his  .i^,   by  a  deed 
dated  July   16,    1783.  .  _;> 

This   estate    consisted  of  a  dwelling,  bam   and  out- 
buildings,   with   twenty-five   and   one-half  acres,    that 
had   come    to   Phineas  by  deed  of  gift   from  his   father. 
The   price   for   v;hich  it  was    first   sold  by  him  was 
£210.      By  a  deed  of  Decem.ber   13,    1790,    it  was    again 
sold  by   the   parish   to  Rev.   Peter   Sanborn,    the  minis- 
ter whom  it  had   just   settled.      Mr.    Sanborn  being 
then  but  24  years   old  and  unmarried,    invited  Daniel 
Chute   and  wife    to   live    there,    and  Mr.   Sanborn  boarded 
v/ith   them  until   in   1798  he  married  Ife»-^'-GliuteLs.   ftu.^^tv^''^ 
.^Td&p^^Q-d  damght»r,    the   niece   of  Mrs.    Chute. 

This  house,   much   changed,    finall^r  became    the  -well-  '^^'^ 
knoi/7n  Grouard  Mansion,    and   its    site    is   now   that 


the*;  public   library.      The  house,   moved  elsewhere 
used  by   the   School  Department  .^(^^^nu-^-'-^  t*^''^'v«>OV>,-r| 

The    excellent  Automobile   Blue   Book,    "standard  road 
guide    of  America,"   but  not   always    accurate   in    the 
historical   items  v/hich   embellish  its   pages,    has, 
through  its    large    circulation   given  Reading   the  ben- 
efit,   for   several  years,    of   the    following  descrip- 
tive  notice: 


of  '*«t:^-'JA«Mi( 


■^c^  ^ 


'A 


-  manufacturing  town .nujnerous  colonial  houses, 

including  Governor  Brooks'  house  ( n0w-©wse-dr^by-i±Le 
town)  where  the  minute-men  drilled  forty  minutes  every 
night  in  the  Governor's  kitchen,  and  practised  on 
imaginary  red-coats  by  punching  holes  in  Mrs.  Brooks' 
kitchen  walls:  and  same  holes  being  preserved  and 


en- 


larged." 


That  sounds  minutely  accurate,  even  to  the  exact  nuia- 
ber  of  rainutf^^s  the  men  drilled.   But  Reading  can 
hardly  be  called  a  manuf pcturirg  town,  notwithstand- 
ing important  industries.   Its  colonial  houses  are 
not  numerous.   The  house  where  minute  men  are  said 
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to  have  drilled  was  this  Grouard  house,  then  the  home 
of  Rev.  'vi-i2JA-&m   Haven.   It  was  not  then  nor  ever  the 
house  of  Governor  Brooks,  although  Brooks,  vfho   was 
not  Governor  until  more  than  40  years  afterv/ard,  un- 
doubtedly drilled  them.   And  the  holes  made  hj   bay- 
onets (I  know  nothing  of  their  especial  preservation 
or  enlargement)  v/ere  not  made  in  Mrs.  Brooks'  kitchen 
walls,  but  in  Mrs.  Haven's  kitchen  ceiling,  not  "by 
practising  on  imaginary  red-coats,"  but  by  practising 
the  manual,  the  room  being  low,   'ATaatever  is  left 
of  the  sentences  quoted  may  stand.  [ 

V'/hy  the  men  drilled  there  instead  of  in  the  Damon 
house  (on  John  street)  v;here  Brooks  boarded,  does 
not  appear,  but  probably  because  it  was  the  most 
notable  house  in  the  parish,  and  the  patriotic  fervor 
of  Rev.  ¥iiiiiam  Haven  is  v/ell  knovm. 

"The  parsonage  farm,"  says  Mr.  Barrus,  in  Eaton's  His- 
tory, "extended  from  the  Sommon  westward  to  the  Ja- 

quith  farm The  Jaquith  farm  extended  westerly 

and  southerly  to  Washington  street,  and  northerly  to 
the  Bancroft  farm.   Mr.  Chute  bought  the  Jaquith  place, 
and  in  1802  built  the  house  (now  extensively  re- 
modeled and  occupied  by  Mr.  Pranlc  Carter,  a  descen- 
dant) on  V'/oburn  street,  which  was  then  the  only  house 
betvfeen  the  parsonage  and  the  old  Jaquith  house." 

The  easterly  portion  of  V^oburn  street,  from  'iVashing- 
ton  to  the  Common,  was  opened  in  1798,  but  not  of-   v£ 
ficially  laid  out  until  1849.   The  old  Jaquith  house   -^ -■ 
referred  to  stood  where  now  stands  the  modern  house   'v.ri;,^ 
of  the  late  V/endell  Bancroft.   Supposed  to  have  been  j- 

occupied  in  1765  by  Gapt.  Nathan  Parker,  no  one  knew        ,^/! 
when  or  by  whom  it  was  built.   It  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  second  group  of  Reading  houses,  and  this 
would  place  it  subsequent  to  1700.   V/hen,  as  a  boy, 
I  first  knew  it,  it  was  generally  called  the  old 
"Jaker"  house,  a  manifest  corruption  of  the  name  Ja- 
quith, and  it  usually  had  several  tenants. 

There,  among  others,  lived  an  estimable  colored  lady, 
Miss  Eliza  Gardner,  "Llzy,"  we  u.S8d  to  call  her,  a 
kindly  soul  v/ho  lived  alone.   I'Tnether  she  had  rel- 
atives anywhere  I  never  knew,  nor  how  she  came  to  look 
out  on  life  from  the  viandows  of  the  old  "Jaker"  house. 
Of  other  tenants  whom  I  recall,  the  most  picturesque 
perhaps,  was  a  certain  LIr .  Butters,  who  impressed  tlae 
youth  of  the  tovra  by  his  excellent  clog  dancing  in 
Lyceum  Hall  building,  to  attract  a  crowd  and  promote 


enlistment,    in   the    opening  days    of   the    Civil  V/ar; 

a   clog-dancing  of   a   peculiar   loose- jointed  kind,    as 

but  no   doubt 
axij   sort  v/as 


it   seems   now,    after  nearly  60  years, 


natural   to    the  man. 

then  a  novelty  to  Reading  boys 


Clog  dancing 


of 


Here,  too,  lived  the  family  of  Mr.  Lehan,  and  here, 
if  I  mistake  not,  Daniel,  one  of  the  present  atten- 
dants at  the  V/oburn  street  crossing,  was  born. 

Nov;  the  description  given  of  the  "Jaquith"  farm  ex- 
actly tallies  with  that  part  of  the  original  Parker 
holding  which  in  1793  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
Col.  Nathan,  the  ensign's  great  grandson,  and  had 
been  held  by  his  forbears  and  immediate  relatives, 
his  brother  Caleb  among  them.   And  the  farm  which 
Mr.  Chute  bought  was  exactly  this  70  acres,  "more  or 
less"  covered  by  a  deed  from  Col.  Nathan  to  him,  of 
May  26,  1793,  duly  recorded  at  Cambridge,  ?nd  con- 
taining no  reference  to  Jaquith,  v/hose  name  mal<:es  no 
mark  upon  our  history. 


This  Wendell  Bancroft  corner  once  had  a  certain  prom- 
inence.  Opposite,  where  now  stands  74  Y/oburn  street, 
was  the  first  school  house  in  our  Reading.   Diagon- 
ally across,  on  the  lot  how  covered  by  75  and  77  V/o- 
burn street,  was  an  ancient  blacksm.ith  shop,  the 
blacksmith' s 
v;hom  nothing 
a  busy  place 
must  be  shod. 


name,  so  tradition  says,  being  Mead,  of 
else  is  knovni.   Such  a  shop  was  always 
in  a  day  when  not  only  horses  but  oxen 
and  every  farm  and  household  implement 


was  hammered  out  at  the  village  smithy. 


Children  coming  home  from  school 
Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
'They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge. 
And  hear  the  bellows  roar." 


,  the  school 
of  the  time. 


Heading, 


This  first  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1708 
to  be  kept  in  this  parish  one-cuarte 

It  was  the  second  school  building  in  the  old  

and  from  its  migratory  career  might  well  have  been 
on  wheels.   In  1794  it  got  over  to  the  head  of  the 
Comi'aon,  and  is  shown  there  on  Col.  Nichols'  plan. 
In  1781  it  went  to  Capt.  Thomas  Eaton's  land,  on 
Summer  avenue,  near  the  foot  of  Oak  street.   In 
1798  it  was  moved  across  the  road  and  used  as  a 
dwelling.   Finally',  about  IS  18,  it  riigrated  to  upper 
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North  Main  street,  became  part  of  another  dwelling, 
and  there,  I  suppose,  remains. 


XXX 

"Out  from  Metz   on   a  bright   June   day 

Game    the  Marquis    de   Lafayette. 
The    chimes   rang  out  and    the    town  was   gay; 

Bold  in  his  youth  he   rode   av/ay. 
Away   to   the  V'/est,    and   there  he  met 

Soldiers   of  Prance,   brave   Jouquerin, 
Pelletier   and  his   gallant   crew. 

Every  one   a   fighting  man. 
Every   one   a  man  who  knev/ 

That   life   is  brief  and  love   is    long. 

And  liberty's    all  of   a   freeman's    song. 

Out   to   the   struggling  Y/est  he   came. 

Noble  Marquis   of  Lafayette  I 
Out  to   the  West  he  brought   the    flame. 
The    flame   of  Prance.     His  magic  name 

Caught  men's  hearts    in   its  magic  net. 
The    flame   of  Prance   to   a   darkened  land. 

On   and  on  in   the    struggle   it  went; 
The   flame   of  Prance    to    a   stumbling  band, 

Ragged  and  v/orn   and   all  but   spent. 
It  gave  new   zeal   to   the   freemen's    fight. 
Till   the  whole   world  shone    in  its    glorious    light.' 

No  name   except  vi/ashington '  s    stirred  more   enthusiasm 
among   veterans    of  the  Revolution   than  that   of  Lafay- 
ette.     Every    town  has    its   Lafayette    legend   and  its 
building   supposed  to  have    sheltered  him.      It  has 
been  said   that   "records    show  positively   that   Lafay- 
ette  spent   a  night   in   one   of   the  upper  rooms    of   the 
Grouard  house."      I    think   there    are  ^   such  records, 
and  if  it  were    true,    then  he  must  have  been  here 
during  the  Revolution,    which  is   unlikely.      He  was 
here   once    afterward.      He    came    to    the  United  States 
in   1824  and  again 'in   1825.      On  his    second  visit 
he   passed   through  Reading   on  his   v/ay   to   Concord,    N.PI., 
and  neither  Rev.    Peter   Sanborn   nor    the    late   Rev. 
William  Wakefield,    who  were  here,   made    any   claim   to 
his   presence   in   the    Grouard  house  where   Mr.    Sanborn 
lived.      By   the    story   of  Mr.   Wakefield,    v/ho  was    then 
a  youth,   he    stopped   for   a  half -hour   at   the    old  tavern 
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In  the  square,  and  made  a  short  address  to  the  assem- 
bled crowd.   Mr.  Sanborn  responded,  and  pointed  out 
with  pardonable  pride  that  it  v/as  in  his  house  that 
Brooks'  minute  men  v/ere  drilled  (the  first  public 
appearance,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  that  story).   La- 
fayette, it  is  said,  "was  accompanied  by  another 
French  gentleman,  and  several  carriages  contained 
other  distinguished  parties." 

After  the  brief  stop,  which  so  far  as  any  published 
"record  goes,  was  the  only  time  Lafayette  was  here, 
the  party  v/ent  on. 

This  accords  perfectly  with  the  statements  of  Levasseujr, 
secretary  to  the  General,  who  in  his  diary  has  ac- 
counted for  nearly  every  m.ojnent  of  their  time.   He 
mentions  all  the  important  stops,  and  was  perhaps  the 
"other  French  gentleman,"  referred  to  in  I.ir .  V/alce- 
field's  accouxit. 

Lafayette  in  1824  visited  Boston  and  vyas  entertained 
in  various  places,  all  of  which  are  recovmted  in 
Levasseur's  narrative.   But  it  was  not  in  that  year 
that  he  visited  Concord  and  passed  through  Reading 
en  route,  but  on  his  return  to  this  country  in  1825. 
Governor  Brooks,  whom  Mr.  Sanborn  mentioned  in  his 
speech,  and  who  may  have  been  knovm  to  Lafayette,  was 
then  dead.   Every  moment  of  the  General's  time,  as 
on  his  previous  visit,  was  taken  in  responding  to  im- 
portant invitations,  and  it  is  quite  unlikely  that 
either  then  or  in  the  previous  year  he  could  have 
stopped  over  night  in  our  country  parsonage,  or*  that 
if  he  had  done  so  it  would  not  have  been  recorded  in 
the  narratives  of  Levasseur  and  others.   On  the 
journey  to  Concord  he  did  here  only  v;hat  he  was  obliged 
to  do  in  all  the  towns  through  v/hich  he  passed,  ad- 
dress briefly  the  citizens  who  crowded  about  his  ca.r- 
riage.   Levasseur  says:   "During  his  visit  to  Boston, 
General  Lafayette  received  and  accepted  invitations 
from  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont... 
To  fulfil  all  these  engagements  in  so  short  a  tim.e, 

appeared  difficult On  the  22nd  (of  June,  1825), 

we  set  out,  accompanied  by  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments and  a  corps  of  volunteer  cavalry .....  .V/e 

traveled  througli  these  states  at  a  speed  of  eleven 
miles  per  hour.   ",7e  often  passed  through  so  m.any 
villages  and  towns  on  the  spine   day,  that  my  m.emory 
could  not  retain  their  names." 


L 
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The   route   ran    through  Maiden   to  Reading,    thence   to 
Methuen,    and  so   on   to   the  borders    of  New  Hampshire. 
There    is    in  Wakefield  a   street  bearing  his   name,    and 
a  house  upon   it  where   he    is   said   to  have   been   enter- 
tained.     To   pass    that  way  would  not  have  been  his 
best  route    to    Concord  from  Boston,   nor   that   followed 
by   the    Concord   stage,   but   the   story  is   not  improbable, 
since    they   came    from  Maiden,      At   any  rate,    that   is 
their   phase   of   the   legend,    and   they   can   take    care    of 
it.      I    am   concerned  only  with  what   is   recorded  as  hap- 
pening here.      If   the   route   through  Wakefield  was    taken, 
he    came    into  Reading,    no   doubt,   by  v/a:/   of  Ash   Street. 

A.    A.    Parker,   Esq.,    of  New  Hampshire,    left   an   amus- 
ing account  of  experiences    in   connection  with    this 
visit.      He  had  been   sent   to   Boston   fully  equipped 
to   act   as   escort   to    the   General,   but   finding   that 
the   Governor  felt   that   the   escort   to   the  border 
should  be  provided  by  Massachusetts,    he    started   over 
the  route   in  advance    in   order  to  keep   out  of   the  way 
of   the  Governor's   escort. 

He  was    accompanied  by  a  Revoliitionarj'-  veteran  who  had 
visited  Boston   to   take   part   in  the  Bunlcer  Hill    cele- 
bration of  the   previous   v/eek,    and  who  begged  for   a 
ride  with  Mr,   Parker   as   far   as    Concord.      This   put 
Parker   in  a   dileram.a,    for    as    soon   as    they  reached  Mai- 
den  they   foxond   a   great   crowd  assembled   in  expecta- 
tion of  greeting  Lafayette.      The    crowd  at   once   as- 
sumed  that   the   soldier   at  Parker's    side  was    the   Gen- 
eral,   and  it  was   with  difficulty   that  Pai^ker  was    able 
to   convince    them   otherv/ise,    by   a  short   speech   in   ex- 
planation,  v/hich   the    crowd  received  with   cheers    for 
the   veteran,    who,    in   turn,    acknowledged  it  by   a 
soldier's    salute, 

Mr,   Parker   says    that  he    "made  more    than   twenty  sim- 
ilar  speeches    to   gatherings   at    the   villages,   hotels, 
stores,    and   cross-roads   en  route,    and  Methuen  itself 
was    aroused   and  had   to  be   quieted." 

He   v/aited   there  until   Lafa;^ette,    v/ith  his    escort,    ar- 
rived,   and   then   explained   to    the    General   v/hy  he  had 
been  obliged  to  make    so  many   speeches.      "Lafayette," 
says  Mr.    Parker,    "laughed  heartily   at   the    joke,"    and 
then  said   that   "he,    too,   had  m.ade   many   speeches    on    the 
route   to  Methuen."      One    of   them,    no   doubt,    had  been 
made   at  Readinc;. 
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Ninety- two  years    af terv/ard,    Pershing   salutes    in  France, 
the    shade   of  Lafayette,    and   the  Knights    of   Columbus, 
leaving   New  York  next  week   will   soon   dedicate    in  Metz, 
in  place    of   the    dethroned  Kaiser  Predreich's   statue, 
an  equestrian   figu.re   of   the    General,    by   the   i^jnerican 
sculptor,    Paul  Bartlett,    their  gift   to   signalize 
Franco-American   friendship. 

"Back   to  Ketz   from   the  wondrous  West, 

Hail   to    the  Marquis    of  Lafayette  I 
Back  with  bays    from  a   chivalrous   quest. 
Write  his   nam.e  with  the   nation's   best. 

The  names    Columbia   can't   forget. 
In  the  heart   of  Metz,    there    let  him   stand-- 
In  America's  heart  his   niche    is  made — 

Pacing  the  V'/est,   his    sv/ord  in  hand, 
Glorious,    youjig   and  ujiafraidl 

Knights    of  Prance    in   a  hundred   fights, 

Take  this  tribute  from  New  World  Knights." 

(Poem  from  New  York  Times.) 


XXXI 


The  curtain  rises  uoon  the  nineteenth  centur^ 


There 


have  been  other  great  periods  in  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization.  The  tv/entieth  century  may  yet  eclipse  all 
others.   One  may  hope  so,  notwithstanding  the  present 
ominous  signs  of  perils  to  be  encoujitered  and  safely 
passed  before  the  result  can  be  achieved.   It  is  the 
fashion  of  the  moment  to  speak  slightingly  of  the 
"mid-Victorian,"  and  in  certain  circles  to  avoid,  as 
special  evidence  of  enlightenment,  anything  which  be- 
longs especially  to  nineteenth  century  morals  or 
philosophy.   But  the  hundred  years  during  v/hich  the 
United  States  rose  fron  comparative  obscurity  to  a 
commanding  position  am.ong  the  nations  of  the  world, 
still  stand  alone  when  measured  by  the  brea.dth  and 
diversity  of  their  effect  upon  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity.  Reading  is  a  small  tovm,  but  it  has  not  been 
too  remote  from  populous  centres,  although  not  it- 
self completely  urban,  to  feel  at  every  point  through 
all  these  years  the  transforming  changes  which  they 
have  brought . 

At  the  beginning  the  old  colonial  and  provincial  sys- 
tems had  passed,  and  with  them  had  gone  the  rigidity 
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of  Puritanism,   Ttie  population,  not  yet  materially 
affected  by  iimnigration  was  still  chiefly  English  by 
tradition  and  descent.   In  every  community,  and  no 
less  in  Reading,  there  v/ere  a  few  men  who  were 
recognized  as  leaders,  and  v/ho  felt  the  responsibility 
of  their  position. 

Only  tvrelve  miles  away, — m.iles  som.ewhat  longer  hov/- 
ever  than  ours  of  today,  measured  by  the  time  it 
took  to  traverse  them, — Boston,  of  course,  v;as  the 
centre  of  social  and  commercial  life,  and  an  obser- 
vant \'Triter  of  that  period  has  said,  "in  Boston  there 
v/as  lindoubtedly  more  real  respectability  than  in  any 
tovm  of  its  population  in  the  British  Empire."   This 
contemporary  statement  may  throw  a  ray  of  li.ght  upon 
the  character  of  the  lesser  folk  in  the  near-by  tovms 
like  ours . 

But  great  changes  were  im.pending.   Freed  from  the  dif- 
ferences with  the  mother  country  the  new  nation,  al- 
though burdened  with  debt,  was  preparing  for  that  era 
of  progress  which  has  ever  since  continued.   Inven- 
tion, and  especially  the  development  of  steam  as  a 
motive  pov/er  v/as  to  change  completely  the  industries 
of  the  people,  and  manufacturing  was  soon  to  super- 
sede agriculture  and  commerce,  as  the  basis  of  New 
England  wealth,  and  profoundly  affect  its  civic  life. 
The  factory  system  was  before  long  to  take  the  place 
of  the  domestic  hajidi craft  that  in  the  old  days  had 
made  every  Reading  farm  a  point  of  self-centred  In- 
dus try . 

Naturally,  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  people  were 
to  be  radically  altered.   The  pov/dered  v/igs,  the 
cocked  hats,  the  knee-breeches  and  lace  ruffles,  the 
brocades  and  velvets  which  made  the  costumes  of  men 
and  women  picturesque  and  varied  v;ere  to  give  place 
to  a  ujiiformity  of  dress,  accompanying  the  abandonment 
of  the  courtly  manners,  which  were  soon  to  becom.e 
merely  a  memory. 

Even  in  official  life  the  change  was  felt,  and  the 
spirit  of  democracy  exercised  a  leveling  influence 
fatal  to  the  old  class  distinctions.  The  judges  of 
our  Supreme  Court  were  once  resplendent  in  robes  of 
scarlet,  but  at  the  funeral  of  Governor  Hancock  (in 
1793,  James  Bancroft,  Daniel  Flint,  and  David  Smith 
being  then  our  Representatives)  the  Court  appeared 


for  the  last  tirae  in  full  dress. 

It  was  long  hov/ever  before  the  traditional  respect 
for  manifest  attainments  in  v/hat  v/ere  known  as  the 
"learned  professions,"  was  diminished.   The  clergy 
and  members  of  the  bar  continued  to  command  the  def- 
erence of  the  people.   The  jovng   also  recognized  the 
respect  due  to  age.   In  the  family  of  Judge  Phillips 
of  Boston  who,  in  hi's  house  at  the  corner  of  Court 
and  Washington  streets,  entertained  Washington  upon 
his  visit  to  the  tov/n  after  the  Revolution,  the  chil- 
dren were  required  "to  address  their  parents  as  'hon- 
ored papa'  and  'honored  mamma'  and  could  never  leave 
the  room  v/here  they  were  sitting  without  a  saluta- 
tion which  recognized  their  presence," 

This  was  typical  of  a  well-bred  family  in  a  large 
town,  and  while  the  sm.aller  country  places  like 
Reading  were  perhaps  less  formal  in  matters  of  eti- 
o^uette,  the  attitude  of  the  young  to  their  elders 
v/as  undoubtedly  the  same.   To  a  young  man,  in  addres- 
sing a  letter  to  his  father,  the  phrase  "honored 
sir,"  was  natural  and  proper. 

Mr,  J.  P.  Quincy,  has  said  that  "even  tovm  officers 
v/ere  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  phrase  'servants 
of  the  people'  correctly  defined  their  position,"  and 
this  is  quaintly/  indicated  by  the  tenor  of  an  ad- 
vertisement by  the  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Boston, 
who  in  the  Columbian  Centinel  said:   "The  Tovm  Treas- 
urer presents  his  respectful  compliments  to  those 
citizens  who  have  tax  bills  unpaid,  and  requests  the 
favor  of  them  to  pe-f    the  same."   V/hy?   Merely/  that 
he  might  pay  certain  bills  v;hich  the  citizens  them- 
selves had  allowed  to  become  overdue,  to  school  teach- 
ers and  others  who  urgently  needed  their  wages. 

The  phrasing  of  this  advertisement  simply  indicates 
an  attitiide  of  mind  that  persisted  even  after  the 
upheaval  of  the  revolution  and  the  trix'mph  of  dem- 
ocracy/.  To  see  a  manifestation  of  the  old  spirit, 
soon  to  pass  away,  as  shov/n  in  simple  matters  of 
ordinary  intercourse,  note  carefully  the  superdef- 
erential  tenor  of  this  letter  to  the  Selectmen  of 
Reading,  written  a  generation  earlier  by  young  Dr. 
Jabez  Brown,  v/ho  had  just  begun  practice  in  V/il- 
mington,  and  whose  services  had  oeQ'a   required  by  one 
for  v/hom  Reading  was  responsible.   I  find  the  letter 
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reproduced  in  Mr.  Eaton's  History. 

"Gentlemen  Selectmen  of  Readin, 

Worthy  Sirs,  I  would  address  myself  with  all 
meekness  and  loliness  to  your  Honours,  earnestly 
beging  that  you  would  grant  me  some  favor  for  v/hat 
I  have  Dun  for  Daniel  Rolf  in  the  time  of  his  Dis- 
tres  and  Long  Confinement,  Sirs,  I  did  not  aply  ray- 
self  to  you  or  any  other  gentlemen  in  the  first 
place  to  know  whether  1  should  git  my  pay  or  not; 
and  I  should  thinl-:  it  absurd  to  Let  anyone  La^,'-  in 
Distress  til  I  aia   beter  satisfyed  aboiit  the  Reward; 
I  have  been  kept  from  such  a  practis,  and  pray  that 

1  ever  may.   Sirs,  I  commit  myself  intirely  to  your 
generosity  to  Do  by  me  as  you  pleas;  and  it  seemeth 
hard  that  I  must  Do  so  much  for  the  poor  of  other 
towns,  when  we  have  so  many  to  Do  for  in  our  one  (ovm) 
besides  my  one  (ovm)  family.   I  should  thinl-:  it 
eaezer  for  three  parishes  to  pay  the  sum,  than  for 
one  person  to  Loos  it,  who  is  but  a  young  beginer-- 
The  accompt  for  visets  and  medicine  used  is  2  pounds, 

2  shillings,  8  pence. 

The  visits  are  12  (in)  no.  5  mile  each,  gentlemen, 
pies  to  think  of  me;  for  this  I  worked  hard  for  both 
Day  and  night,  with  the  best  of  medicin,  for  such  his 
case  calld  for  and  I  was  oblige  to  pa^,^  cash  out  of 
my  pocket  for  the  same;  and  I  troust  your  Honours  will 
Grant  me  some  favor;  if  Not,  should  which  (wish) 
myself  abler  to  bear  it,  and  a  Heart  to  Loos  twice 
so  much  for  the  Good  of  the  poor,  az  knov/ing  it  to 
be  ray  Duty  to  be  kind  to  the  poor. 

Your  Humble  Servant, 
Jabes  Brown. 

I  consider  that  an  excellent  letter,  notwithstand- 
ing the  eccentricities  of  spelling.   But  if  you 
phrase  for  yourself  such  a  letter  as  v/ould  be  v/rit- 
ten  today,  under  s  imilar  circujas  tances ,  you  will  have 
a  convincing  measure  of  the  distance  we  have  trav- 
elled since  its  time. 


xx:ai 

"/earing  hooped  petticoats    and   towering  headdresses, 
the    ladies    of  Boston  welcomed  V/ashington   on  his   visit 


after  the  war.  Y/ere  any  ladies  from  Reading  there? 
It  is  entirely  probable.   It  v/as  almost  the  last  flare 
of  the  old  regime.   "The  French  airs"  which  were  fos- 
tered by  the  triuraph  of  Jefferson  prescribed  scant 
skirts,  and  the  "coiffure  a  la  liber te,"  as  you  see 
it  in  pictures  of  the  head  of  the  goddess;  and  Mon- 
sieur Lavigne  from  Paris,  but  newly  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton, announced  that  he  was  prepared  to  dress  the  hair 
of  ladies  "in  the  Greek,  Flora,  or  Virginia  fashion," 
and  cut  the  hair  of  gentlemen  "a  la  Br^itus"  or  "a  la 
Titus."   Doubtless  these  classic  innovations  troubled 
Reading  very  little.   We  were  farmer  folk  all,  and 
followed  simple  v/ays  . 

Gradually,  hov/ever,  the  changes  adopted  in  the  larger 
towns  made  an  impression  upon  the  smaller  places  not 
far  away.   The  observance  of  Sunday,  for  a  long  time, 
not  materially?"  affected,  becaune  less  rigorous.   In 
the  General  Court  attempts  to  modif77"  the  so-called 
"Sunday  law"  were  long  resisted  by  the  coxxntry  mem- 
bers who  as  late  as  1783  stood  out  for  a  "closed" 
Sabbath  of  36  hours,  against  the  members  from  the 
larger  towns,  who  carried  their  point  by  reducing 
it  to  18.   Prom  midnight  of  Saturday  till  5  o'clock 
the  next  afternoon  it  v/as  unlav/ful  for  any  hired 
carriage  to  leave  or  enter  Boston  by  the  roads  from 
the  surrounding  tovv-ns .   But  popular  sentiment,  as 
reflected  in  occasional  flings  in  the  nev/spapers  of 
the  day,  was  moving  away  from  stringent  enforcement 
of  the  statute.   Travel  over  the  turnpikes  being 
forbidden  on  Sunday,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
there  is  a  story  that  an  unregenerate  person  sought 
to  pass  the  toll-gate  above  Reading  for  the  urgent 
reason  "that  his  mother  lay  dead  in  Andover."   Being 
allowed  to  proceed,  and  well  out  of  reach  of  the 
obliging  toll-keeper,  he  shouted  back:   "But  she's 
been  lying  dead  in  the  graveyard  there,  for  several 
years ." 

And  with  all  the  respect  for  Sunday,  or  religious  ob- 
servance in  general,  a  freedom  of  conduct,  and  of 
m.orals,  in  certain  directions  v/as  tolerated  far 
greater  than  would  be  permitted  now.   Druni-cenness  for 
ex8jnple,  was  not  deemed  the  vice  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  it.   Even  in  highly  moral  and  culti- 
vated society  certain  topics  were  allov/ed  in  conver- 
sation, and  certain  expressions  common  that  would 
now  be  tabooed.   A  moderator,  of  dignified  presence. 


and  whose  personal  character  was  above  criticisTn, 
was  not  considered  "out  of  class"  because  "he  con- 
vulsed a  tov/n  meeting  v/ith  a  jest"  that  could  not 
now  be  publicly  uttered  in  such  a  place  without  re- 
buke. Even  after  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  I 
have  heard  eminent  speakers  at  political  campaign 
meetings,  in  our  ov/n  Lyceum  Hall,  point  their  re- 
marks with  similar  off-color  pleasantries. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
lotteries  v;ere  commonly  used  for  raising  money  for 
all  sorts  of  public  purposes.   It  v/as  not  till  after 
1834  that  these  schemes  became,  in  the  language  of 
the  New  York  law  "public  nuisances,"  and  were  made 
by  common  consent  illegal.   To  a  much  later  date  more 
or  less  modified  lottery  schemes  v/ere  in  vogue  for 
philanthropic  and  religious  purposes.   At  least  un- 
til after  the  civil  war,  public  raffles,  from  which 
no  boys  were  ever  excluded,  were  thought  an  easy  (not 
improper)  way,  if  luck  favored,  to  get  one's  Thanks- 
giving turkey.   These  raffles  v;ere  regularly  held  with 
each  returning  season,  at  two  or  three  well-known 
places  in  tov/n:   Public  opinion  did  not  require  there 
suppression  as  at  present.   Nor  at  that  period  was 
it  forbidden  to  tie  a  helpless  turkey  to  a  stake  as 
a  target,  to  become  the  property  of  the  winner  in  a 
shooting-match,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  set  apart 
for  publicly  offering  thanks  in  all  our  churches. 
Or  if  forbidden,  the  practice  was  winked  at. 

The  fact  is,  that  running  parallel  v/ith  a  highly 
cultivated  pulpit  and  a  state  of  civic  morality  which 
on  the  whole  was  as  pure  as  this  country  has  ever 
seen,  were  customs  now  happily  buried  in  oblivion. 
For  example,  executions  of  criminals  were  once  pub- 
lic spectacles,  marked  by  cruel  and  offensive  fea- 
tures.  V/ork  was  generally  suspended  that  the  occa- 
sion might  be  made  a  holiday. --Thus  in  1818  four 
pirates  v/ere  hung  in  Boston,  and  no  doubt  men  from 
Reading  were  there,  since  there  v/ere  20,000  specta- 
tors, and  sober  and  respectable  citizens  came  from 
every  accessible  and  not  too  remote  locality.   And 
the  criminals  were  drawn  in  procession  through  the 
principal  streets,  "over  a  route  previously  adver- 
tised," in  order  that  "no  citizen  might  lose  the 
gratification  of  the  wretched  spectacle." 

But,  after  all,  manners  and  customs  are  more  or  less  • 
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superficial,  and  "because  of  our  greater  refinement, 
or,  shall  we  say,  our  greater  sensitiveness  to  some 
things,  we  need  not  pride  ourselves  on  our  superior- 
ity.  The  real  character  of  a  man  or  a  corm-nunity  lies 
deeper  than  any  code  of  manners.   The  old  motto  of 
Winchester  College,  England,  "Manners  makyth  man," 
embodies  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  ■ 

VJhen  I  was  a  schoolboy,  one  of  the  familiar  figures 
on  our  daily  round  was  a  very  profane  man.   Profanity 
"exuded"  from  him,  so  to  spealc;  or,  to  use,  a  fam- 
iliar expression,  rolled  from  his  tongu-e  "like  water 
from  a  duck's  back."  Yet  he  was  a  faithful  citizen, 
a  kind  husband  and  father.   Such  characters  were  not 
Tonusual  in  our  old  coimtry  towns.   His  children,  my 
companions,  were  well  brought  up  and  exemplary  in 
conduct.   He  and  they  have  long  gone  their  ways  and 
Reading  has  forgotten  them.   I  do  not  excuse  his 
profanity,  but  it  was  not  the  fruit  of  malice  or  ill- 
will.   It  really  meant  nothing.   Y'/e ,  as  boys,  knew 
that.   It  was  simply  an  exceedingly  bad  habit,  a  lack 
of  refinement,  so  deep-seated  that  it  fatally  marred 
a  personality  otherwise  kindly  and  praiseworthy. 

But  plainness,  even  coarseness  of  speech  is  not  al- 
vrays  to  be  regarded  as  an  index  to  what  a  man  really 
is,  although  refinement  is  desirable.   If  our  fore- 
bears, and  perhaps  he  also,  could  visit  us,  their 
descendants,  "they  v;ould,"  it  has  been  truly  said, 
"be  startled  at  our  tolerance  of  customs  which  would 
seem  to  them  in  the  hi.ghest  degree  objectionable." 
This,  of  course,  should  lead  us  to  be  charitable  to- 
Y/ard  the  venial  lapses  of  those  who  have  gone  and 
perhaps  less  critical  of  some  of  the  vagaries  of  the 
present,  which  are  often  offences  a.s;ainst  taste, 
rather  than  evidence  of  moral  obloquy.   "These,  too, 
shall  pass  away," 

I  think  it  may  be  said  v/ithout  exaggeration  that  in 
the  early  half  of  the  last  century,  and  even  later, 
as  Reading  was  gradually  taking  its  place  in  the 
modern  world--a  world  destined  to  be  radicall:^  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  preceeding  years  of  its 
history,  its  citizens  generally  v;ere  devoted  to  their 
higher  civic  interests.   The  men  I'/'ho  carae  into 
prominence  as  leaders  v/ere  not  seeking  self-aggran- 
dizement or  personal  profit,  but  rather  to  advance 
according  to  their  light,  the  welfare  of  the  towns- 
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people.   Like  their  fathers  the77-  were  human,  and  not 
free  from  human  frailty  and  error.   Through  their 
zeal  they  sometimes  made  m.is takes,  as  v/e  do  to-day, 
and  this  makes  them  the  more  pla.usible  and  the  less 
r'emote  from  ourselves.  Even  the  bitter  political 
conflicts  in  which  at  times  they  engaged,  the  divisions 
upon  mooted  points  of  theology  v;hich  finally  separa- 
ted into  parts  a  once  united  church, --even  these 
things  bear  witness  to  a  sincerity  and  positiveness 
of  conviction  v/hich  had  no  slight  influence  in  fixing 
the  character  of  the  changing  toni/n. 
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Three  times  since  1800  Reading  has  seen  changes  af- 
fecting transportation,  welcomed  at  first  as  signs 
of  progress,  but  afterwards  found  wiiolly  or  partly 
vmprofi table .   These  involved,  1.   The  turnpikes. 
2.   The  steam  railroads.   3.   The  trolley  lines. 
Take  first  the  development  of  the  turnpikes.   Later, 
as  we  follow  the  course  of  the  century,  we  shall  find 
place  to  consider  the  others. 

The  first  Massachusetts  turnpike  was  built  in  1796, 
The  movement  for  better  highv/ays  between  the  princi- 
pal towns,  and  especially  from  the  interior  to  the 
seaports,  spread  rapidly.   Down  to  that  tine  not 
much  had  been  accomplished  in  road  building.   The 
best  roads  v/ere  hardly  more  than  cart  tracks,  almost 
impassable  in  v/inter  and  spring,  fit  only  for  ox- 
carts or  travel  on  horseback,  and  none  too  good  for 
that.   Now  it  was  pro^^or^.ed  to  do  sonething.   Cap- 
ital v/as  needed,  and  they  turned  naturally  to  stock 
con'panles.   I  have  before  me  the  words  of  a  contem- 
porary v/ritten  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  century. 
He  says  "The  General  Court  teems  with  petitions  for 
new  turnpikes  and  toll-bridges;  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement may  be  said  not  only  to  exist  but  to  rage," 
Before  1814,  ninety-seven  turnpike  companies  were 
chartered  in  Massachusetts. 

These  corporations  were  allowed  to  take  parts  of 
public  roads  as  needed  to  complete  throvi.gli  lines. 
Of  course,  this  relieved  the  towns  frora  the  expense 
of  repairs,  but  some  roads  which  had  been  free  became 
subject  to  tolls,  and  the  change  from  public  to  pri- 
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vate    control   aroused  resentment.      They  might   also, 
by  eminent  domain,    obtain  rijht   of  v/ay  over   private 
lands.      Landholders   who  wanted   to   retain   their  hold- 
ings  intact  didn't   like    that.      Frequently,    therefore, 
the   turnpikes    encountered   opposition. 

In   1803,    for   example,    Reading  by  vote   directed   the 
selectmen   to   oppose    all   turnpike   roads   through   the 
town.      Luckily   it   changed  its  mind,    and  in  1805 
appointed  a   committee   to  promote    the    turnpike   road 
from    the  Essex   turnpike    to   the  Maiden  bridge.      Read- 
ing's  part  of  this   road  was   destined  to  become   our 
present  Main  Street,    north   and  south,   betv;een    the 
towns    of  Andover   and  Stonehsm.      In    the  ineantiine 
what  had  caused   this    change?      Discussion,    no  doubt; 
and   the   progress    of  events. 


For    see  v/hat  was   going   on.      The  Medford   turnpike,    nov/ 
Mystic   Avenue,    from  Medford  centre    to    Charlestown, 
had  been   chartered  in  1803.      The   Newburyport   turn- 
pike,   from.  Newburyport   to  Maiden  bridge    (instead  of 
to    Chelsea  bridge    as    at  first   proposed),    running   as 
straight   as    they   could  m.al-ce    it,    just   as    it   is   now, 
with  no   attempt  to   avoid  hea\'y  grades,    a   fatal   de- 
fect which  its   direct    course   could  not   offset,   was 
opened  betv/een   1803-1805.      It    carried  a   through 
stage    line   from  Boston  v\rith   connections    at  Nev/bury- 
port  to   Portsmouth   and  beyond,    enlivening   all   the 
tovms   through  which   it  passed,    and  bringing   a  daily 
mail.      Lynnfleld  hotel,    not  far   from  Reading,    a 
large   building   of    the   old  tavern   type,    burned   some- 
its    establishjnent   to    the    opening  of 
long  a  noted  road-house,    drawing 
the  ndghboring   tovms .      And   the 
extend  from  -the   New  Hsm.pshire 
is   now  Lawrence,    to  Danvers,    and 
Salem,    also   chartered  in  1803, 


time   ago,    owed 
this    line .      It 
patronage   from 
Essex   turnpike . 
border,    above   v/hat 
so   communicate  with 


was 

all 

to 


was   perfecting 
construction. 


its    location  and  securing  capital   for 


Obviously,   Reading,    Stonehairi   .and  Medford  were   not 
touched  b?/    these    throii.gh  routes.      But  Medford  al- 
ready having   a   turnpike   virtually  into   Boston,    it 
was   clear   that   if   one    could  be  built   from  Medford 
north    to   strike    the   Essex  turnpike   as    it  passed 
through  Andover,    a   direct   line   would  be    created   from 
Boston    to    the   New  Hampshire  boundary,    and   from 
thence,    by   the   Londonderry   turnpike  north,    a   com- 
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paratively  short  route  to  Concord,  N.H.,  would  be 
opened,  tapping  eventually  productive  fanning  re- 
gions to  be  developed  in  New  Hampshire  and  eastern 
Verraont . 

Wouldn' t  that  look  attractive?   Under  the  glamour  of 
the  spirit  of  improvement  v/hich,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
"raging,"  you  could  easily  figure  liberal  returns 
upon  the  cost  of  the  road.   That  is  exactly  what  they 
did.   The  cost  was  pretty  generally  underestimated; 
the  expected  income  v/as  far  beyond  reason;  but  no- 
body sav;  that  then.   Especially  nobody  could,  see  the 
pov/er  of  steam,  which  was  soon  to  make  all  such 
calculations  futile. 

This  through  system  was  favored  by  that  vote  of  1805. 
The  road  was  not  carried  to  Maiden  bridge  however, 
as  the  vote  phrased  it,  (which  would  have  deflected 
the  line  to  the  east,  perhaps  through  the  south  par- 
ish and  Maiden)  ,  but  south  to  Stoneham.,  and  from 
Medford  over  the  already-opened  Medford  turnpike, 
as  I  have  described  it.   The  Andover  and  Medford 
Company  was  chartered  in  1805,   Their  turnpike  v/as 
built  to  the  Andover  boundary  only,  all  construc- 
tion beyond,  in  Essex  county,  being  assumed  by  the 
Essex  turnpike  corporation,  thus  forming  the  through 
line  as  contem^plated.   On  this  through  line  our  part 
of  Reading,  the  only  Reading  after  1812,  became  a  not 
unimportant  v/ay-station,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
such  a  position. 

Recall  the  remoteness  of  this  parish  in  early  days, 
even  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  always  some\7hat 
apart  from  the  municipal  centre  below  Lake  Ciuannapow- 
itt,  and  contrast  it  with  the  situation  created  by 
the  completion  of  a  turnpike  directly  through  its. 
territory.   If  you  glance  at  a  map  of  Reading  you 
will  see  how  it  followed  a  line  from  north  to  south 
almost  m.idway  between  the  eastern  and  western  bound- 
aries of  the  old  West  Parish.   Notv/iths tanding  fin- 
ancial disappointments  v/hich  v/e  shall  soon  discover, 
its  indirect  benefit  to  the  tovm  was  great.   It  be- 
came and  has  continued  the  main  artery  of  travel. 
It  fixed  for  years  the  developm.ent  of  the  business 
centre  at  the  foot  of  the  comiiion,  which  the  subse- 
quent location  of  the  railroad  station  to  the  west, 
with  the  later  growth  of  the  town  in  that  direction 
has  never  overcome,  and  only  recentl:?"  has  partly 


paralleled. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  busy  days  of  travel  over  this 
road  seemed  ended.   But  the  pendulum  has  sv/ujag  the 
other  way,  and  the  old  turnpike,  adopted  into  the 
State  highway  system,  finds  its  function  as  a  route 
of  commxxni cation  between  the  towns  north  and  south, 
and  as  a  m.ain  traffic  route  out  of  Boston,  more  im- 
portant than  before  the  coming  of  the  railroad.   This 
anyone  may  observe  who  watches  the  stream  of  pleasujre 
cars  and  heavily  loaded  motor  trucks  passing  over  it 
every  day. 

How  the  turnpike  was  built  and  v/hat  happened  when  it 
was  opened  to  travel,  will  appear  in  my  next  article. 


XXXIV 

Col.  Nathan  Parker  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  turnpike.  He  was  one  of  our  best  knovm  citizens, 
"the  master  of  the  inn,"  interested  in  affairs, 
prominent  in  politics.   He  was  selectman  (his  only 
public  office)  for  six  years,  a  period  equalled  in 
the  40  years  following  1770  by  only  two  in  this  par- 
ish--Lt''.  Joseph  Bancroft  and  Gapt,  Abrahaia  Foster, 
who,  like  Parker,  v/ere  revolutionary  veterans,  and 
who  also  served  six  years  each.   V.h.en  in  1800  the 
people  gathered  to  mourn  the  departed  Washington, 
Col'.  Parker  v;as  the  m-arshal  v/ho  formed  the  proces- 
sion which  moved  from  his  house  to  the  church  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  Eliab  Stone.   At  his  inn  vis- 
itors to  the  oarish,  wayfarers  from  other  tovms ,  v;ere 
entertained,  events  discussed.   He  had  perhaps  wider 
acquaintance  than  others  v/ith  men  outside  who  were 
activelv  interested  in  what  was  going  on, — vrith  Jon- 
athan Porter  and  Pitch  Hall  of  Medford,  and  other 
leading  men  who  were  pushing  the  turnpike  project. 
\'Vhether  he  saw  in  the  enterprise  all  that  these  men 
saw  I  do  not  knov/,  nor  how  m.uch  money  he  invested. 
At  any  rate,  the  spirit  of  improvement  flying  abroad 
touched  him,  and  he  resrionded.   i  cannot  suppose  him 
blind  to  certain  local  advantages. 

A  special  commission  fixed  the  route,  reporting  in 
1806.  Prom  Andover  the  line  ran  to  Martin's  Pond, 
then  nearly  straiglit  "to  the  house  of  J.  ilichols  in 
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Reading,"  thence  to  Stonehajn,  etc.   The  Nichols  lands 
on  the  old  road  now  Pearl  Street  had  come  dovm  thru 
several  generations  from  early  settlers.   The  turn- 
pike jruniiing  west  of  this  old  road  created  a  new  way 
of  access  to  estates  long  held  in  that  name  by  later 
descendants  on  Main  Street  north. 

It  took  longer  and  cost  more  to  build  the  road  than 
was  expected.   The  old  fashioned  surveyors,  with 
crude  instrujnents ,  ran  surprisingly  accujcate  lines. 
There  was  no  road  building  machinery,  nor  factory- 
made  shovels  or  picks.   Rude  tools  were  wrought  by 
local  blacksmiths,  and  the  hand-drilled  ledges  were 
blown  without  time  fuses.   With  their  few  carts  the 
near-by  farmers  did  the  v/ork. 

Thus  the  turnpikes  were  chiefly  dirt  roads,  convex- 
surfaced,  v/ith  side  ditches.   Sometimes  gravel  v/as 
brought  from  elsev/here  for  surfacing,  forming  so-cslled 
"artificial  roads,"  elementary  macadam,  more  expen- 
sive although  better  than  the  others.   Pew  of  these 
v/ere  in  Massachusetts,  among  them  the  Newburyport 
turnpike.   In  later  years,  Henry  La  Clair,  one  of  our 
best  "highv/ay  surveyors,"  by  liberal  use  of  Reading's 
sugar  gravel,  brought  the  surface  of  our  part  of  the 
turnpike  into  condition  excelling  other  roads  in  town, 
and  was  s  ometimes  unjustly  criticised  for  malcing  it 
so  good,  it  being  the  road  upon  which  he  lived. 

In  the  turnpike  franchises  it  was  provided  that  when 
outlay  had  been  returned  to  stod-iiolders,  plus  12 
percent  interest,  tolls  should  be  abolished.  V'/ith 
fev/  exceptions  no  road  produced  this  return.   Ours 
never  came  near  it.   In  the  first  two  years,  ex- 
penses ran  ;j]5250  ahead  of  income.   The  stockholders 
(among  them  residents  of  Reading)  lost  their  money. 
Amos  Potamia,  the  colored  m.an,  whose  parents  were 
slaves,  and  who  has  been  mentioned  in  these  articles, 
lost,  it  is  said,  2p2,000;  a  large  amount  for  the  m.an 
and  the  tim.e .   Besides  excessive  cost,  the  failure 
to  yield  expected  returns  was  due  to  several  things 
not  taken  into  account  in  the  beginning.   They  com- 
peted with  a  constantly  increasing  n-'omber  of  free 
roads  built  by  counties  and  towns.   Local  traffic 
frequently  evaded  tolls,  and  for  even  longer  dis- 
tances was  often  diverted  by  detours  arou.nd  the 
toll-gates,  although  such  detours  were  illegal;  and 
finallv  if  all  the  traffic  had  -caid  toll  it  v/as 
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insufficient  to  provide  revenue  for  up-keep  and  in- 
terest, much  less  to  return  the  original  cost. 

After  the  railroads  caaie,  the  turnpikes  gradually 
became  free.  Agitation  in  1833  to  abolish  tolls  on 
our  road  was  opposed,  but  was  finally  successful  in 
1836.  The  Company  dissatisfied  with  #3,000  awarded 
by  the  County  Commissioners,  for  loss  of  franchise, 
wanted  a  jury.  The  Commissioners  v/ould  not  yield, 
the  Court  would  not  intervene,  and  there  the  matter 
dropped  in  1837. 

The  turnpike,  opened  in  1807,  carried  Reading  into 
the  old  coaching  days  and  ways.   The  time  has  passed, 
the  discomfort  forgotten.   In  fancy,  it  seems  an 
ideal  way  to  travel. 

'Long  ago  at  the  end  of  the  route, 

She  stage  pulled  up,  and  the  folks  stepped  out. 

They  have  all  passed  under  the  tavern  door-- 

The  youth  and  his  bride,  and  the  gray  threescore; 

Their  eyes  were  heavy  with  dust  and  gleam. 

The  days  had  gone  like  an  empty  dream. 

Soft  may  they  slumber  and  trouble  no  more 

For  their  eager  journey,  its  jolt  and  roar." 

It  was  far  from  ideal.   The  coaches  have  been  likened 
to  "everything,  from  a  distiller's  vat 'to  a  diving- 
bell,"  their  motion  to  that  of  "a  ship  rocking,  or  beat- 
ing against  a  heav7/  sea,  straining  all  her  timbers 
with  a  l0¥/  moaning  sound  as  she  drives  over  the  con- 
tending v/aves."   Accidents  were  few  however,  and  the 
risks  less  than  encountered  with  autom.obiles  on  the 
same  roads.   Coaches  overturned  occasionally,  but 
serious  injuries  were  rare.   Long  afterv/ard,  con- 
templating the  introduction  of  railroads,  an  old 
Bostonian  said:   "You  got  upset  in  a  coach,  and  there 
you  were'.   You  get  upset  in  rail- car  and  where  are 
you*;  " 
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It  was  not  rapid  transit.   For  long  journeys,  as  from 
Boston  to  Concord  over  our  turnpike,  one  rose  early 
and  rode  all  day,  with  stops  for  refreshments  at  the 
taverns  where  horses  Y/ere  changed.   Even  in  1840,  as 
railroads  were  coming  in,  Longfellov/  sa7/s  the  journey 
to  Sudbury  (from  Boston)  to  the  Yi/'ayside  Inn,  started 
at  3  in  the  morning,  reaching  Sudbury  for  breal^fast; 
"a  considerable  portion  of  the  route  being  travelled 
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In  total  darkness,  without  your  having  the  least 
idea  who  your  companions  might  he," 

As  the  coach  approached,  while  yet  far  away,  the 
horn  gave  timely  warning  that  a  change  of  horses 
might  be  ready.   In  the  centre  of  our  town,  upon 
the  common,  it  was  heard  as  the  Concord  stage  daily 
topped  the  long  hill  on  South  Main  street  on  its 
way  from  Boston.   Col.  Parker's  tavern  was  the 
place  of  call.   He  removed  from,  the  "red  house" 
on "Ash  street  to  the  present  corner  of  Main  and 
Pleasant,  the  site  of  Brande's  Block;  though  there 
was  no  Pleasant  street  till  long  afterward.   From 
his  door  at  the  centre  of  things  he  could  now  see 
so  much  of  the  moving  world  as  passed  through  Read- 
ing.  There  our  first  post  office  v;as  established 
in  1811,  Col.  Parker  being  postmaster,  receiving  one 
mail  daily  by  the  coach.   Pour  years  later  (in  1815) 
he  died  there,  passing  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
comraon,  where  his  ancestors  back  to  Ensign  Nathaniel, 
slept  peacef^illy.   At  the  tavern  Lafayette  was  re- 
ceived on  his  way  through  tovm  in  1825,  as  previously 
recounted. 


XXXV 

The  ancient  memorials  preserved  around  our  Common 

are  fev/.   Only  two  buildings  of  early  date  remain. 

The  rebuilt  Old  South  Cliurch  reproduces  the  satis-  \'^<ii 

factory  exterior  given  in  1846  to  the  building  of 

1818,  but  of  course  that  was  not  really  ancient. 

The  first  church  building  of  1770  disappeared  long   w^fwjj.  Xw^ 

ago.  '*i^:^'^:'^^' 

Subsequent  buildings,  some  with  gardens  and  trees, 
which  gave  "the  square"  a  certain  dignity  have  also 
gone,  or  are  so  obscured  by  temporary  structures  with- 
out architectural  merit,  built  to  serve  immediate 
needs,  that  the  result  is  what  you  see.   Almost  any 
future  change  promises  improvement.   The  squs^re  has 
lose  its  semi -rural  aspect,  \Yhich  one  regretfully 
remem.bers .   Tnat,  no  doubt  was  to  be  expected.   But 
it  has  not  gained  the  beauty  possible  even  in  subur- 
ban streets  whose  buildings  have  received  tasteful 
consideration.   Sometime  it  may  be  discovered  here, 
-as  elsewhere,  that  civic  improvement  in  buildings 
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and  surroundings  has  value  merely  from  a  practical 
vlev/point.   But  that  does  not  concern  the  past,  and 
I  hasten  to  bring  my  article  into  proper  relation 
to  its  title. 

Let  us  then,  in  fancy,  reconstruct  the  square  as  it 
was  for  a  fev;  years  after  the  turnpike  was  opened 
in  1807,   Standing  helov/  the  Comj.-on  and  facing  north, 
we  have  before  us  the  earliest  church  upon  the  green, 
the  rectangular  building  of  1770,  almost  but  not  quite 
outgrovm,  severely  plain,  typical  of  the  simple  lives 
and  austere  theology  of  the  men  who  built  it.   The 
beauty,  poetry  and  mystic  symbolism  of  the  religious 
life  is  absent  from  it.   They  looked  rp'^h^r  to  '^- 
building  of  God  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens. 


At  the  left, 
now  stands, 
cupied  by  Mr 
our  Ash  Stre 
Mr.  Sanborn' 
another  (our 
V/here  they  j 
the  Coriimon  t 
Be7/"ond  the  b 
piece  of  roa 
side  of  the  C 


on  rising  ground,  where  the  library 
is  that  old  house  of  Phineas  Parker,  oc- 
.  Sanborn,  the  minister.   The  old  road, 
et,  continues  from  the  south,  skirts 
s  land,  and  bending  to  the  northwest  joins 

Lov^ell  Street)  leading  into  the  country, 
oin  the  bridle-path  runs  easterly  across 
o  connect  with  the  road,  nov/  Salem  Street, 
ridle-path  is  the  cemeteryv.   Another  snort 
d,  nov;  Harnden  Street,  skirts  the  east 
omiaon . 


Straight  through  comes  the  turnpike,  bisecting  the 
Common,  impinging  upon  the  Ash  Street  road,  mal-'ing 
both  roads  one  until  a  point  opposite  our  present 
Lyceum  Hall  is  reached.   There  the  old  road  bears 
to  the  southv/est  as  now,  leaving  bet^veen  it  and  the 
turnpike  a  strip  of  land.   This  grows  v/ider  toY/ards 
the  south  until  stopped  by  the  Ash  Street  road  again, 
.which  turning  to  tlie  southeast  crosses  the  turnpike. 
The  enclosed  plot,  then  bare,  is  now  covered  with 
buildings,  and  crossed  by  Green  and  V/ashington  Streets 


The  merging  of  turnpike  and  old  road  through  the 
square,  separates  a  short  piece  of  upper  Ash  Street 
(from  the  square  to  Lowell  Street)  from  its  main  line 
below.   In  our  day  this  is  considered  part  of  Lowell 
Street,  bringing  that  Street  to  V/oburn  Street  above 
the  square,  while  Ash  Street  terminates,  as  it  should, 
in  the  sauare  belov/. 
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All  this  sounds  complex.   I  hope  I  have  made  it  plain. 
'Nha.t   is  now  V/oburn  Street  runs  from  the  Cormnon  west, 
open  since  1798,  as  noted  in  a  previous  article,  but 
not  to  become  sn   accepted  public  highv/ay  until  later. 
Not  another  road,  east  or  west,  leaves  the  tiarnpike 
through  the  centre  at  this  early  time. 

Still  standing  belov/  the  Common,  we  find  almost  un- 
broken stretches  of  farm  land  on  each  side.   Not  far 
away  across  the  western  field,  is  the  site  of  the 
old  hovise  of  Ensign  Parker,  approached  from  the  road, 
and  so  said  to  be,  "the  first  house  upon  the  Comi.aon." 
Like  its  builder,  it  has  gone  the  v;ay  of  all  flesh. 
Over  to  the  north  the  turnpike  cuts  off  part  of  the 
cemetery  lot,  leaving  to  the  east  a  small  plot  bor- 
dered upon  the  bridle-path,  afterward  to  be  leased 
to  David  Pratt  for  999  years,  and  there  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Edgerley  nov/  stands.   East  of  this,  in 
what  afterward  became  the  Pratt  garden,  and  is  now 
the  site  of  the  Kingston  apartments,  we  see  a  house 
which  one  William  Johnson  built  "upon  the  Common," 
probably  next  after  that  built  by  Phineas  Parker. 
There  Mr,  Johnson  leaves  his  mark  upon  our  history 
by  establishing  in  1801,  the  first  general  store 
in  our  business  centre. 

Along  the  old  road  on  the  eastern  border  stands  the 
house  built  next  after  Johnson's  by  Silas  Smith;      . 
the  large  square  house  with  the  big  chimneys  still     '^•wT''^'* 
there,  having  modernized  windov/  sashes  and  a  portico    ^^"^[^^ 
of  late  construction,  but  otherwise  not  much  changed 
externally.   Mr,  Smith,  then  called  a  "  cordwainer," 
bought  his  land,  described  in  his  deed  recorded  in 
Cambridge,  as  a  "three-cornered  piece,"  from  Col. 
Parker,  in  1807,  for  ^?250.   Beyond  it  (on  what  has 
become  the  opposite  corner  of  Union  and  Harnden 
Streets)  there  remains  a  house  (considerably  modern- 
ized) knov/n  formerly  as  the  Spokesfield  place.   It 
v;as  built  later  than  the  Smith  house,  at  a  date  un- 
certain, but  as  we  stand  we  may  perhaps  hear  the 
ring  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil  in  Joseph  Spokefield's 
blacksmith  shop,  near  the  bend  of  the  Salem  Street 
road.   Beyond  the  bend,  on  the  other  side,  we  may 
possibly  see,  unless  obscured  by  trees,  the  house 
on  the  BoutYfell  place,  later  the  ^^juos  and  Dana  Par- 
ker place,  where  Mrs.  J-Iilton  D.  Parker  nov/  lives, 
and  ^fjhere  Mr.  Galen  Parker  and  his  brotlier  Milton  D. 
were  born. 
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Also  across  the  fields,  tlie  old  Damon  house  may  be 
seen,  near  the  present  corner  of  Union  and  John 
Streets,  or  if  not  visible  from  our  vievrpoint,  it 
is  there, — where  you  remember.  Dr.  Brooks  boarded 
when  the  Revolutionary  war  began. 

Turning  to  the  east  we  front  the  new  tavern  of  Col. 
Parker  built  in  1806,  a  spacious  three-story  struc- 
ture, a  little  blealc  externally  but  no  doubt  thou,ght 
comfortable  v/ithin,  i«hen  big  wood  fires  were  not 
wild  extravagance,  and  the  quite  general  use  of 
certain  internal  stimulants  was  not  prohibited.   This, 
the  first  building  of  that  style  to  be  built  in 
Reading,  is  the  first  independent  work  of  a  young 
carpenter,  just  21,  Caleb  V/akefield,  who  learned 
his  trade  from  Amos  Parker,  (Galen's  grandfather) 
and  who  is  afterward  to  live  to  a  green  old  age  with 
honorable  achievement  to  his  credit. 

And  that,  virtually,  is  all  we  may  see  at  that  time, 
except  trees,  through  which  if  it  is  sumaner,  the 
glancing  sunlight  streams,  oblivious  of  time  or 
change ;-- trees  and  green  fields  and  growing  crops.  ■ 
The  fields  to  the  east  behind  the  tavern  stretch 
to  the  Quannapowitt  meadows;  those  to  the  west  are 
the  farms  of  Parson  Sanborn  and  Mr.  Chute.   The 
ranlc  grass  grov/s  up  on  the  ungraded  Comraon,  and 
around  the  graves  constantly  increasing  in  nimiber 
in  the  graveyard  yonder,  with  bushes,  weeds  and 
brambles  along  the  roadsides,  v/hich  the  farmers 
seldom  take  time  to  clip. 

Of  the  buildings  fronting  the  Comrr.on,  only  the  Smith 
iind  Spokesfield  houses  remain.   Others,  their 
identity  lost,  form  parts  of  buildings  elsewhere  in 
the  tovm.   Old  church  and  new  tavern,  general  store 
and  blacksmith  shop,  alike  are  gone.   The  Dana  Par- 
ker house,  not  greatl'r  changed,  is  where  it  was. 
The  Damon  house  you  v/ill  hardly  find.   It  has  been 
re-built  beyond  recognition. 
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There  was  once  a  man  who  went  out  into  the  wilderness 
in  search  of  gold.   He  sought  high  and  low  without 
■"success.   But  after  "''"ears  spent  in  fruitless  endeavor 
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ke  returned,  strengthened  in  character,  robust  in 
health,  and  in  every  way  a  better  man.  He  had  not 
found  that  which  he  sought,  but  he  found  something 
of  greater  value  nevertheless.  To  transform  this 
fable  into  fact  somewhat  similar,  talce  the  case  of 
Loararai  Baldwin,  of  Woburn.  There  were  two  of  that 
name,  and  the  son  v/as  perhaps  of  wider  reputation. 
I  refer  to  the  elder.   Do  you  know  who  he  was? 

Some  may  remember  him,  or  at  least  the  name  may 
stir  vague  memories.   But  by  most  of  us,  I  fear  he 
is  forgotten.   That  is  not  strange.  He  died  in  1807, 
and  113  years  is  a  long  time  to  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  a  man,  even  if,  like  Baldwin,  he  rendered 
valuable  service  in  his  day.  He  did  one  thing  how- 
ever, that  brought  to  Reading  something  that  might 
not  otherwise  have  come,  and  another  thing  that  has 
been  (and  still  is)  of  value  to  thousands.   Never- 
theless the  career  of  Loamm.i  Baldwin,  the  elder,  is 
to  the  majority  a  sealed  book.   But  wait,  let  us 
open  the  book. 

In  his  time,  he  was  a  man  of  efficiency.  Vvh.ile  some 
of  his  fellow-citizens  v/ere  developing  turnpikes, 
others  believed  in  a  system  of  inland  waterv/ays.   In 
1790  a  project  for  a  canal  across  Cape  God  was  pre- 
sented in  an  elaborate  report.   For  a  hundred  years, 
indeed,  this  had  been  talked  about,  more  or  less,  but 
it  v;as  not  to  be  carried  out  for  virtually  a  h"un.dred 
years  later.   But  in  Boston  it  v;as  seen  that  unless 
something  were  done  in  another  direction  the  traffic 
from  Nev/  HampsMre  would  find  its  outlet  at  Ports- 
mouth, building  up  that  seaport  at  the  expense  of 
Boston's  prestige  and  commercial  supremac:/".   To 
divert  it  the  Middlesex  Canal  was  projected,  a  few 
miles  beyond  our  western  border,  to  connect  the  up- 
per Herrimac  with  Boston  Harbor. 

An  English  engineer  named  Y/eston,  who  knew  something 
of  canal  construction  in  England,  was  first  employed, 
and  the  first  levelling  instrujment  ever  used  in  this 
country  was  used  upon  it,  if  we  m.ay  rel^/  upon  the 
authority  of  Stuart's  "Civil  and  Military  Engineers 
of  America,"  where  on  page  129,  you  will  find  that 
statement  made.   But  Col.  Loammi  Baldwin,  Sr . ,  of 
Woburn,  who,  like  our  Col.  Nichols,  won  his  title  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  supervised  the  v/hole  of  the 
work,   Jonathan  Porter,  of  Medford,  •■iho ,    you  \7ill 
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p,ememtier,-  was  interested  in  our  turnpike,  was  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  this  canal  also,  and  it  v/as  at 
first  proposed  to  carry  it  to  the  sea  by  way  of  the 
Mystic'^at  Medford,  Porter's  home  tovm,  but  this  was 
changed,  and  it  went  to  tidewater  on  the  Charles,  at 
Charles  tovm. 

It  was  opened  in  1803.   It  was  only  27  miles  long, 
and  through  the  woods  and  over  the  fields  it  rose 
107  feet  above  the  sea,  b:/-  27  locks,  until  it  reached 
the  Concord  river  at  North  Billerica,  and  then  by  o 
locks  it  droTDped  21  feet  to  the  Merrimac  above  the 
falls  in  that  part  of  Clielrasford  v;hich  later  became 
LoY/ell.   It  was  only  4  feet  deep  and  30  wide,  but 
its  boats  of  24  tons  burden,  taking  12  hours  for  the 
trip,  in  conjunction  with  the  Merrimac  made  water 
traffic  possible  for  75  miles,  from  Boston  to  Concord, 

The  enterprise,  including  v/ork  on  the  river  to  make 
navigation  possible,  cost  half  a  million  dollars. 
This  was  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  total  as- 
sessed valuation  of  Boston  at  the  time.   As  in  the 
case  of  turnpikes,  the  traffic  did  not  warrant  the 
outlay.   For  15  years  no  dividends  were  earned,  and 
after  that  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent  a 
year.   Prom  1835  the  railroads  absorbed  what  traf- 
fic there  was,  and  the  canal  receipts  did  not  meet 
the  expense  of  up  keep.   It  ceased  to  operate  June 
1,  1853;  and  six  years  later  the  charter  v/as  for- 
feited. 

One  day,  while  surveying-  the  route,  Saanuel  ThomDson, 
of  V/oburn,  an  assistant  of  Baldwin,  and  his  neighbor, 
found  in  a  pasture  near  the  Wilmington  line,  an  old 
apple  tree  and  brought  av/ay  som.e  of  its  fruit.   it 
vms  the  best  apple  they  had  ever  seen,  and  its  name 
was  unimoYm.   Thompson  called  it  the  "pecker"  apple, 
from  the  v/oodpeckers  who  lived  in  a  hollow  in  the 
tree.   Baldwin  saw  possibilities  in  the  discovery. 
He  propagated  an  orchard  from  scions  ta3-:en  from  the 
tree,  and  went  extensively  into  the  dissem.ination  of 
the  variety.   Npturall;/,  it  acquired  his  name. 

There  are  slightly  different  versions  of  the  story, 
and  in  som.e  Baldwin  is  made  the  discoverer  of  the 
orircinal  tree,  instead  of  'Thompson,   I  follow  the 
version  of  Leonard  Thom.pson,  of  7/oburn  (descendant 
of  Samuel)  v/hom  many  in  Heading  will  remember,  and 
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who  died  not  very  long  ago,  a  very  old  man.   But  it 
makes  little  difference  who  first  found  the  tree. 
It  is  to  Col,  Loammi  Baldwin  that  the  world  owes  the 
dissemination  of  the  Baldwin  apple,  still  our  best 
winter  apple  for  home  consumption,  and  providing  the 
largest  proportion  of  all  the  apples  we  export. 

He  went  out  to  create  a  water  way  which  should  be  a 
perrasjient  benefit  to  Boston.   Its  usefulness  was 
limited,  its  life  short.   As  you  ride  over  the  old 
road  from  Wilmington  to  B-illerica,  you  may  see  traces 
of  it,  filled  and  forgotten.   But  he  found  the 
Baldwin  apple  which  has  perpetuated  his  name  and  has 
benefitbed  thousands  who  knew  nothing  of  its  origin, 
or  of  the  life  and  vi^ork  of  Col.  Baldwin. 

The  single  time  v/hen  the  canal  seems  to  have  been  of 
direct  benefit  to  Reading,  was  when  it  made  possible 
the  use  of  Tyngsborough  granite  for  the  underpinning 
of  the  old  South  Church,  which  in  1818  superseded  Ihe 
first  church  upon  the  Common.   This  granite  cut  at 
the  quarries  in  Tyngsborough  was  brought  dovm  by  the 
canal  to  V\filmington,  and  from  thence  hauled  the  short 
remaining  distance  over  the  road.   It  v;as  good  stone, 
and  remains  there  to-day,  in  the  rebuilt  church.   It 
would  probably  not  have  been  used  except  for  the  can- 
al, for  any  other  means  of  transportation  then  ex- 
isting, was  poorly  adapted  to  bring  the  heavy  blocks 
so  far,  as  the  roads  then  were. 
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This    is   a  story   of   the    great   storm.      On   the    after- 
noon  of  September   23,    1815,   Esquire    John  Weston,    the 
trial  magistrate   in  Reading,   had  before  him   a   case 
of  no    great   or   lasting   importance--one   of  those    little 
disagreements    from  which  m_en   are   never  free.      Upon 
a  material  point   involving  his   relation   to   the  mil- 
itary  company  in   town,    young   Caleb  Vvakefield  had  been 
called  as  witness.      In   fact,   he  was    to    testify   as   its 
Captain,    and   it  v;as   necessary   to   prove    that  he   held 
that    commission.      Therefore  Esquire  Weston   instructed 
him   to   return   to  his  home    and  to  bring   thence    the 
documentary   evidence   of  his  military  rank   and   author- 
it:r. 


Esquire  Weston's   office   wa.s    on   lower  Main  Street,    at 
the    time,    and  V/akefield  lived   some    distance    away,    near 
the    foot   of  Lake   Quannapov/'itt .      About   two   o'clock  he 
mounted  his  horse   and    started  back   to   obtain   the   re- 
quired document. 

The  day  was    dark   and  rainy.      A  storm  had  beguji   the 
previous   afternoon  and  had   continued   through  the  night 
with  a  wind  from   the   northeast.      But   that  vrns   nothing. 
Such    storms   were  not  unusual  at   that    time   of    the  ^rear. 
The  v;ind  had  nov/   changed   to   the    southeast  hov/ever, 
and  was  rapidly  rising   to   a  gale  .      Over   tov/ards   the 
lake    the    sky  was  black  with  windclouds,    and   the   rain 
was   falling   in   a   torrent.     He  bent  before    it,    and 
urged  his   staggering  horse   forward,    not  realizing   the 
unusual  force    of   the  wind.      The    trees    along   the   road 
whipped  back   and   forth,    frightened  birds   sped   to 
shelter   on   fluttering  v;ings,    and   suddenly,    overborne 
by    the  gale,    Wakefield's  horse    stumbled  and   fell. 
Getting  him    to  his    feet   again,    the   rider  pushed  on. 
Just  as  he   reached  the    old  road  east   of   the    Somnon, 
the  hurricane    canied   away  one    of    the    chimneys   on   the 
Smith  house.      It   fell  v;ith  much  clatter   of  bricks 
and  mortar.      The    startled  horse,    overcome   by   fright, 
required  all  hie   rider's   power   to   hold  him   in   control. 
The    sheds    around   the    old   church    on   the    Common  v/ent 
dov/n  with  a   crash,    the   air  was   filled  with   flying 
fragments,    and   trees   were    everyv;here   uprooted,    "as 
a  satjling  v/ould  be  bv   a   strong  man." 
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The  beating  rain  was    full   of   the    salt   of   the    ocean 
more    than   tv/elve  miles    awa^/,    and    the  buffeted  rider 
saw,    with  wonder,    the   wind-swept   gulls  blovra   inland, 
trying  vainly   to   get   do\7n   into    the    lake.      They  were 
carried  up   and  away  hov/ever,    in    the    ominous    gloom, 
and  he   saw   them  no  more. 

A  storrri   of   such   severity   could  not   last   long,      vrno 
else   was   exposed   to   its    fury  here,    I   do  not  know. 
It   is    safe    to    say  no    one   was    out   v/ho    could   stay   in. 
The   gale   left   an  unprecedented  record  of  destruction, 
particularly   of   trees    across    its   path.      Reading  has 
seen   several  heavy  gales    (one   or   two   within  my  o"rri 
experience)    but  never,    I    think,    another   one    like    that, 
which  carrier    gulls    and   spxAme   of   the    sea   to    a   ^oint 
m.an:,'"  miles    inland,   before   wearing   itself   <^vt,      Mr. 
Fakefield,    in  relating  his   experience    to  LIr .    Barrus 
m8.ny  years    afterv;ard,    said   that    at   first  he  had  es- 
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tiraated  his  personal  loss  in  fallen  trees  at  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  that  cloud,  at  least,  had  a  silver 
lining.   Savm  into  lumber,  he  cleared  a  net  profit 
of  five  hundred. 

Nov/  the  "ministerial"  lands,  v/hich  this  parish  had 
acquired  from  the  early  division  of  lands  in  the 
town,  were  v/ell  forested,  and  there  also  many  trees 
v/ere  thrown  dovai.   It  seemed  opportune  to  use  the 
lumber  in  the  erection  of  a  new  church  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  building,  v/hich  had  become  out- 
grown.  Thus  the  original  Old  South  building  came 
into  being,  larger  .and  more  churchly  than  the  one 
it  superseded,  while  still  a  plain  New  England  meet- 
ing-house.  Its  capacious  and  solid  structure  re- 
flected the  prosperity  of  the  descendants  of  the 
fathers  of  the  parish.   A  nevr-com-er  to  the  tovm  to- 
day may  well  ask,  why  "Old  South?"   when,  as  things 
are,  this  building  is  not  in  the  south  at  all.  But 
it  was  then  south,  relatively  to  the  "old  north"  in 
North  Reading,  the  other  parish  in  the  town.   Ded- 
icated in  1818  it  remained  the  home  of  the  original 
church  in  this  parish  until  it  passed  in  1887  to  its 
present  occupants,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Reading.   In  1846  it  was  given  the  familiar  exterior 
still  retained  in  re-building  after  the  disastrous 
fire  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

Before  1818  the  ancient  parish  in  South  Reading  con- 
tained a  baptist  and  a  universalist  church.   In  1816, 
in  the  north  parish,  tv;o  v/omen  were  baptised  in  the 
Ipswich  river,  and.  from  that  tim.e,  despite  various 
discou.ragem.ents  baptist  services  v/ere  held  there. 
But  here,  when  the  Old  South  v/as  built  and  for  some- 
time after,  the  original  church  retained  the  field. 

Parson  Sanborn,  who  had  been  ordained  in  1790,  after 
a  protracted  and  stormy  session  of  a  coujacil  which 
contained  men  of  inharmonious  vievi?s  respecting  cer- 
tain points  of  their  tlaeoloipj ,   had  been  28  years  in 
charge ,   Prom  the  beginjiing  he  had  pov/erfu.lly  im- 
pressed the  parish.  His  laother  had  been  converted 
under  'Ahitefield,  and  he  himself  trained  in  the  ten- 
ets of  Dr.  Sarauel  Hopkins,  whose  opinions  were  strong- 
ly evangelical. 

I  use  the  \7ords  of  another  clerg^/m.an  who  in  later 
days  came  into  this  field;   "The  sermon 
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finally  preached    (at  his    ordination)    sounded  a  ver7/ 
different  note   from   that   at    the  settlement   of  his 
predecessor,    (Mr.   Haven,    between  whose    death   and   the 
settlement   of  Llr .    Sanborn   there   v/as    seven  years    inter- 
im.)     It  was    from   the    text:      "Be   not  dismayed  at    their 
faces,    lest   I    confound   thee  before    them,'" 

In   1791   the   parish  records  have    this   entry:      "The 
church  were    stayed   after   divine    service,    and  it  was 
thought  best,    on   account  of   the   wonderful   tokens    of 
God's   presence,    to  have   the   Lord's   supper   administered 
sometime   in  February,    v/hich   is    a  month  earlier   than 
usual."      The    church  had   then  about   125  m.embers. 
Thirty-four  were   added   that  year.      Supporting  his 
statement  by   an    account   in   the    "American    Church  His- 
tory"   series,    the  v;riter   from  whom  I  have   quoted    says 
further:      "It   is  hardly   too  much   claim    that   the   re- 
vival movement  v/hich    (about   1790)    extended   over  Nev/ 
England,    the  Middle   States    and   the  West,    began   as    ear- 
ly in  Reading   as    in   an^''  known   locality.      In   1798, 
another   revival   occurred,    and   one   even  more    fruitful. 
Another  powerful   and  deep  religious    awakening   fol- 
lowed in   1810,    when,    for   a  while,    not  a  house  v/ithin 
the    limits    of   the   parish  was   v/ithout   a  praying  person 
living  in   it." 

Betv/een  the    lines,    doesn't   that   statement   give  you 
a   sidelight   on   the  Reading  of   that  day?      Under   such 
circumstances    the   old   church  on    the   green  became    ou.t- 
grovm.      As    a  result   of   the   great   sferra   the    erection 
of   the   second  building  was  hastened,    but  not  before 
it  was   needed.      "An   accumulating   fund   of  ?52,493   -"----"- 
was    left   after   the   receipts    for    the   pews    and   the 
expenses    of  building  had  been   balanced."      They  were 
carefu.l   slenders    then'." 
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With   the   picture    of   the    Comj-non   and  its    s^^r^oundings 
between  1805   and  1815    clearly   in  mind,    let  us    fol- 
low  the   development   of   the   next   tv/o   decades. 

The  social  condition  of  the  tovrnspeople  was  that  of 
equalit-r.  There  were  no  very  wealthy  persons  here, 
ujaless  iaoldings  of  land  might  be  considered  v/ealth, 
and  certainly  no   extrem.ely  poor,    measured  in   terms 
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of  the  poverty  of  to-day.   Property  was  so  equally 
distributed  that  the  provisions  of  the  original  State 
Constitution  (retained  until  1821)  that  suffrage 
could  only  be  exercised  by  those  possessing  a  free- 
hold estate  within  the  tovm  of  an  annual  income  of 
three  pounds,  or  any  estate  of  the  value  of  sixty 
pounds,  was  not  particularly  burdensome,  nor  was  it 
so  considered.   The  Colujnbian  Sentinel  has  remarked: 
"llh-at  free  citizen  who  has  any  habits  of  industry 
has  not  this  property?   Not  one  perhaps  in  thirty: 
for  he  must  be  poor  indeed,  and  indolent  to  a  proverb, 
whose  whole  effects  vill  not  be  valued  at  this  sum." 

The  tovm  had  no  almshouse.   Each  year  proposals  were 
considered  for  the  care  of  such  needy  persons,  as  by 
reason,  usually,  of  phvsical  disability,  required 
assistance  from  the  tovm.   Thus,  to  cite  but  one 
early  instance.  Deacon  John  Swain's  proposal,  in  1806, 
was  accepted,  to  be  carried  out  under  bond. 

The  war  of  1812  left  the  country  burdened  with  a  new 
debt  which  Congress  soxight  to  reduce  by  a  direct  tax. 
Direct  taxes  are  seldom  popular,  and  this  was  no  ex- 
ception, especially  in  places  like  Reading,  which  had 
had  no  great  enthusiasm,  for  the  v;ar.   After  the  an-  . 
cient  precedent  a  meeting  was  called  in  protest.  Col. 
Parker  presiding,  and  strong  resolutions  v/ere  passed 
in  disapproval,   Nov;,  as  you  remem.ber.  Col,  Parker 
was  postmaster.   His  prominence  at  that  meeting  v/as 
lese-majeste .   Had  Reading  been  an  important  centre, 
as  of  course  it  v/as  not,  one  might  have  expected,  that 
a  meeting  of  this  kind,  to  v/hich  a  governrn.ent  officer 
gave  his  support,  v/ould  cause  trouble.   But,  as  it 
was,  you  would  hardly  have  thought  it  im.portant  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.   But  even  small  things-  become  m.agnified 
in  times  of  strong  popular  excitement.   It  cost  Col, 
Parker  his  office.  He  was  removed  and  Esquire  John 
\7eston,  one  of  the  few  m.embers  here  of  the  dom.inant 
political  party,  v/as  appointed  as  his  successor. 
Esquire  v/eston  v;as  one  of  the  strong  characters  of 
Reading.  He  has  been  called  a  com.bination  of  pur- 
itan and  democrat,  largely  self-educated,  a  trial 
magistrate  of  Judgment  and  probity,  punctilious  in 
his  religious  dxi.ties,  and  of  strong  political  opinions, 
contrary  to  those  of  Col.  Parker,  and  of  course  out 
of  ke77  vilfh   nearly  all  the  people  here. 
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He  was   no  v;lse   ashamed  of  either  his   religion  or  his 
politics,    nor  did  he    court  popularity.      He   blazoned 
his    convictions   on  his    outer  v/all,    and   shov/ed  his 
religious    faith  by  naming  his   daughters    "Peace"    and 
"Hope."    and  his   political  principles  by  naming  his 
sons    "Liberty"    and   "Equality." 

V/e    can  fancy   the    somewhat  austere    formality  of   the 
man   as  he    called  upon    Col.    Parker   to   surrender   the 
office,    alluding  in   set  phrase    to    the    "painful"    duty 
imposed  upon  him.      Col,   Parker    told  him,    in  less 
formal  manner,    that    the   relinquishment   of   the   office 
caused  no   pain   to  him;    indeed   "he   v;as    glad  to   get 
rid  of  it,"    and  the    incident  was    closed.      Col.    Parker 
died   the   same  year. 

This  was    in   1815,    and  vVeston  remained  postmaster  un- 
til  1849,    a   long   term,    considering  the    fluctu.ations 
of  politics.      VJhen  he   was   appointed  he    lived  on  South 
Main  Street   in   the    "Hill  End"    (now   "Walnut  Hill") 
district,    and   this   would  seem   to  have   been   somewhat 
remote,   but   the   distribution  of    the  mail  had  not   at 
first  become    the    important  matter   that   it   is   to-day. 
Letters    came    infrequently,    and   therefore  were   not   of 
daily  expectation.      And   the    farmers   relied   on  neigh- 
bors v/ho,    happening    "dov/n  that  v/ay,"   would  bring   the 
mail,    for   those    in   their  vicinity.      They  came   and 
went   on  horseback  usually,    for   carriages    or  wagons 
of  any  sort  were   not    common   and   little   used  at   all 
before   1807.      Jam.es   Bancroft  had   a   chaise  here   in 
1790,    an   event  sufficiently  remarkable    to  be   pre- 
served in   our   annals:    and  Mr.    Barrus,    whose   industry 
in   the    collection   of  many   out-of-the-v/ay   items   of 
local   interest   is   well-known,    found  that   Parson   San- 
born had  one   of   the    first  wagons,    and   that  Ephraim 
Y/eston   at  V/eston's    Corner,    over   on  V/est   Street,   had 
a   chaise    about   1807.      Col.    Parker,    he    says,    about 
the    same   time   had   a  farm  v/agon  which  had  an   iron 
axle,    "the   first   in  use   here." 

Before    the   general   introduction   of  v/agons,    men  virere 
not  unaccustomed   to   pack-saddles,    or   in  v/inter   to  use. 
even  for   considerable    distances,   hand-sleds    for   con- 
veying merchandise.      It  ?;as   not  ujitil   1828    that,    for 
corveyance   of  passengers    and  parcels    over   the   road, 
James   Dov/ning,    of   Concord,    introduced   the    '.-/ell-known 
Concord   coach,    a   greatly   improved  vehicle,    long   in 
use    on   the   remote    stage   rotites,    even   after   the    intro- 
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duction  of  railroads,  and  still  to  be  seen  at  Viliite 
Moujitain  resorts,  though  chiefly  regarded  as  a  cur- 
ious survival  of  old  times. 

The  pos  toff  ice  did  not  long  reraain  out  of  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Cororion  hov^ever.   The  post- 
mas  tepeo  on  located  it  in  Johnson's  store,  v/hich,  as 
I  have  said,  was  where  the  Kingston  apartments  now 
are,  and  thereafter  it  never  got  far  away  from  what 
was  soon  to  become  and  remain  the  business  centre, 
Eso^uire  Weston  came  to  live  in  a  new  house  built  be- 
lov/  the  present  Y.M.C.A.  building  (a  house  long  since 
removed)  and  the  office  was  kept  there  until  the  close 
of  his  terra. 

NOTE — Sometime  ago  I  wrote  respecting  stocks  and 
whipping-posts  v;hich  were  in  nearly  every  colonial 
tov/n,  that  I  could  not  discover  that  Reading  had  either. 
So  far  as  the  stocks  are  concerned  this  was  an  over- 
sight, and  to  make  the  record  straight  I  may  say  that 
in  1701  the  tovm  "payed  for  iron  work  for  the  stocks, 
4s.  6d.,"  so  Reading  had  them  after  all'.   And  a  letter 
of  reminiscence,  v/ritten  long  after  by  Hon.  John 
Prentiss,  son  of  Rev.  Caleb,  seventh  minister  of  the 
old  first  parish,  mentions,  as  familiar  objects  in 
his  recollection,  "the  one  old  church,  with  the  stocks 
behind  it,  and  I  remember  (he  says)  perhaps  the  last 
victim."   This,  of  course,  was  in  what  is  now  Wakefield. 


XXXIX 

After  the  pos toff ice,  we  may  trace  the  further  devel- 
opment a.round  the  "Square."   Shoe  making,  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  town, 
whose  growth  v/e  may  follov/  in  greater  detail  here- 
after, had  begun,  for  mors  than  household  consumption, 
as  early  as  1758,  when  the  name  of  Lt.  Joseph  Bancroft 
appears  as  the  pioneer.   But  Daniel  Chute  again  comes 
into  our  record  as  the  first  who  extensively  carried 
on  this  industry,  (at  the  Carter  place,  on  Woburn 
Street) . 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  west  of  the  railroad  on  V/oburn 
St.,  stands  the  well-known  Apple ton  house,  long  a  land- 
m.ark  there.   In  this  house,  David  Pratt,  moving  into 
Reading  from.  Saugus,  began  business  as  a  m.ajiuf actu.rer 
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Q.f  shoes  about  1796,   For  a  few  years  he  remained  there 
gradually  expanding  vmtil  he  felt  the  need  of  more 
space.   He  was  a  man  of  business  sagacity  and  enter- 
prise.  He  bought  the  store  of  William  Johnson  on  the 
Comi^ion,  Johnson  thereupon  disappearing  from  our  an- 
nals, took  a  lease  in  1816  for  999  years  of  the 
fragment  of  the  cemetery  lot  which  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  turnpike,  and  in  1817  built  the  large  square 
house  on  that  corner,  removed  in  the  modern  devel- 
opment of  the  property.   There  he  continued  his  shoe 
business.   At  first  he  employed  but  four  men.   Fi- 
nally, a  hundred  were  v/orking  for  him  here  and  in 
neighboring  towns.   Originally  his  product  was  carried 
to  Boston  on  horse  back  in  packs.   V/ith  what  his 
neighbors  called  reckless  extravagance  however,  he 
bought  a  single  horse  and  two-wheeled  cart.   They 
predicted  bankruptcy,  but  he  did  not  fail.   Dying  in 
1818,  he  left  arrangements  for  a  shoe  factory  and 
store  in  this  building,  to  be  conducted  by  his  sons, 
Daniel  and  Thomas.   After  a  few  years  Daniel  took 
the  shoe  business  elsev/here,  and  Thomas  kept  the 
store,  which  his  son,  Thomas  B.,  continued  until  a 
late  day.   For  more  than  50  years  in  this  way,  a 
store  v/as  maintained  at  or  near  this  corner.   V'/hen 
the  title  to  the  cemetery  lands  was  transferred  from 
the  parish  to  the  tovm  in  1853,  a  quit-claim  deed 
was  given  to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Pratt,  conveying  title 
in  perpetuity  in  place  of  his  long-term  leasehold. 

Meanwhile,  Silas  Smith  was  selling  cotton  sheetings 
and  perhaps  other  dry  goods,  in  the  Smith  house  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Common,  and  in  1810  Thomas  Par- 
ker started  a  store,  carrying  groceries  and  what  in 
general  were  known  as  "V/est  India  goods,"  next  to  the 
tavern,  where  Danforth's  pharmacy  now  is,  building 
in-  1828  a  house  there,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Austin,  (late  of  Col.  C.  D.  Y/right)  . 

About  1822,  Abiel  Holden,  who  should  be  remembered 
by  his  bequest  to  the  tovna  tov;ard  the  erection,  after 
the  Civil  War,  of  the  soldiers'  monum.ent,  in  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery,  began  to  manufacture  morocco  shoes  at 
Weston's  Corner  (in  Ephraira  Vj'eston's  building,  where 
Mr.  Weston,  also  had  previously  a  shoe  shop  and  gen- 
eral store.)   Aboiit  1825  this  business  was  brought 
to  the  centre,  vfith  young  Stephen  Foster  as  Mr.  Hol- 
den's  assistant,  and  carried  on  in  a  building  on  a 
l£)t  taken  out  of  Mr,  Sanborn's  faiTu,  where  the  Me- 
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chanics  Savings  Bank  and  a  group  of  stores  and  tene- 
ments now  are.   Mr.  Poster  v/e  shall  later  find  a 
leading  man  in  Reading. 

There,  too,  at  an  early  date,  Lliss  Siokey  Parker  had 
the  first  real  millinery  and  dry  goods  store  in  tovm, 
preserving  as  one  of  her  prized  personal  belongings 
a  picture  of  the  Savior,  which  the  boys  believed 
(whether  or  not  v;ith  Miss  Sul^ey's  sanction)  was  dravm 
from  life. 

On  this  side  of  the  Common  a  little  farther  north, 
on  a  lot  out  of  the  same  fa]?m,  Ambrose  Kingman  long 
lived,  carrying  on  the  wheelvn:'ight  business.   At  my 
request,  being  then  a  school  boy,  Mr,  Kingman  repaired 
a  sled  for  me,  which  with  pardonable  pride  I  named 
the  "General  Banks,"  after  that  soldier  who  was  then 
expected  to  accomplish  great  things  in  the  Civil  War. 
To  my  chagrin,  he  did  very  little  after?;ards,  but  the 
name  was  allowed  to  remain.   Ambrose  Kingman  stands 
as  the  pioneer  in  the  important  cabinet  making  indus- 
try in  Reading,  and  was  engaged  in  it  here  (in  a  small 
way)  before  1810.   In  that  year  his  brother  Henry  came 
to  town,  a  youth  of  14,  to  learn  the  trade  which 
afterward  he  was  to  extensively  develop.   In  1820, 
having  married,  he  built  his  house  on  the  lot  v;here 
Masonic  Block  now  is,  facing  the  Main  Street,  but  on 
the  corner  of  a  cart  path  leading  over  Parson  Sanborn's 
farm,  knoL^m  as  "Sanborn's  lane/'  later  to  become  the 
upper  part  of  Haven  Street.   Across  the  lane,  on  the 
lot  back  of  Mr.  Olsen's  fish  market  and  the  big  bill 
board  that  now  stands  opposite  Sanborn  Street,  he 
built  his  cabinet  shops. 

In  1823,  Sylvester  Harnden  cane  to  Reading,  He,  too, 
we  shall  hear  of  later.   At  first  he  worked  with  Lu- 
ther Elliott,  cabinet  making  in  a  shop  just  belovr  our 
Y.M.C.A.  building.   About  four  years  afterward  he 
built  a  shop  of  his  ovm,  next  north  of  the  lot  whidi 
Wm.  H.  Vi/illis  novr  occupies,  and  in  1831  built  a  house 
on  the  opposite  corner,  where  the  Metcalf  store  now 
is,  v/ith  a  shop  in  the  rear,  the  genn  of  the  extensive 
business  we  shall  later  find  there. 

Retu.rning  to  the  east  side  of  the  Comiuon  we  find  Jon- 
athan Frost,  long  (v/ith  his  brother  Jesse)  among  the 
well-knov/n  characters  of  Reading,  beginning  in  1828 
to  sell  dry  goods  in  the  Spokesfield  house,  which  we 
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have  previously  noted  beyond  the  Smith  house  on  the 
corner  of  what  is  now  Union  Street,   Mr.  Frost  moved 
in  1831  to  the  building  facing  the  open  square  at  the 
angle  of  Main  and  Ash  Streets,  opposite  the  present 
Lyceum  Hall.   Prom  that  time  till  now  a  store  of  some 
sort  has  been  there. 

At  the  fork  of  the  streets  in  front  was  a  well,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  CoBunon  farther  north  (in  front  of 
the  tavern)  another,  and  these  two  wells,  fitted  with 
old-fashioned  "town  pimips"  on  wooden  platforms  v/ith 
v/atering  troughs,  furnished  water  for  man  and  beast 
until  the  introduction  of  the  tovm  supply  in  1890. 

Jonathan  Frost,  or  occasionally  Jesse,  quaint  types 
of  an  early  day,  with  pails  in  hand,  bringing  the 
needed  supply  from  the  well  in  front  of  the  store, 
v;as  a  not  "onfaniliar  sight.   Mr.  Frost  was  a  shrewd 
business  man,  not  without  enterprise  in  his  day,  and 
adding  to  his  other  interests  the  manufacture  of  clocks, 
that  typical  New  England  industry,  sent  his  pedlars 
over  the  surrounding  country,  thus  by  honorable  trade 
helping  "to  put  Reading  on  the  m.ap." 

Late  in  life,  witnessing  the  march  of  progress,  Jon- 
athan looked  up  one  morning  at  a  new  sign  resplendant 
in  black  and  gold  which  Miss  Emily  Ruggles,  his  neigh- 
bor over  the  way,  had  placed  above  the  door  of  her 
rival  establishment  in  the  Lyceum  Hall  Building,  v/here- 
on  she  had  given  it  the  najae  "Bazar."   In  his  long 
years  in  trade  he  had  never  thought  of  anything  so 
poetical  as  that  to  designate  an  humble  shop  in  Read- 
ing, He  had  a  covert  sense  of  humor,  we  may  guess. 
Silently  he  gazed  for  a  moment,  pushing  back  his 
glasses  that  he  might  view  the  unaccustomed  thing 
with  nal^.ed^e,  and  then  remarked:   "Bazzar!   Bazzarl 
well,  Jesse,  Reading's  looking  up,   Constantinople, 
so  they  sa3^,  has  hundreds  of  'em."   Now,  at  last,  it 
seems,  we've  got  one  here."   V/ithout  other  comment 
he  v;ent  into  his  store  and  shut  the  door. 


XL 

Tlie    "square"   was   now  well   on   its   way   towards   its   mo- 
dern development.      V.hatever   else   these   early   stores 
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supplied,  Nev/  England  rum  was  a  leading  article  in 
their  commerce.   No  single  thing,  perhaps,  v/itnesses 
a  greater  change  in  our  habits  and  customs  than  our 
attitude  towards  that  traffic.   Reading  soon  occupied 
a  sort  of  metropolitan  position,  as  a  trading  centre 
to  which  the  farmers  and  shoemakers  from  the  back 
tovms  repaired  for  their  household  supplies.  Prom 
Wilmington,  Tewksbury,  Middle ton,  and  from  other  places, 
our  early  stores  along  the  turnpike  drew  much  of  their 
patronage.   Somebody  told  Mr.  Barrus,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  correctly,  that  one  of  the  stores  sold  Medford 
rum  "at  the  rate  of  a  hogshead  of  120  gallons  a  week, 
while  another  was  thought  to  have  sold  twice  that 
amovmt."   Thinlc  of  that',   three  hundred  and  sixty  gal- 
lons a  week  in  a  still  rather  sparsely  settled  country 
district.   Times  have  indeed  changed  now,  although 
for  50  years  up  to  then  there  had  been  little  differ- 
ence, except  in  the  improved  facilities  for  obtaining 
it.   In  1761,  Captain  James  Bancroft,  brave  soldier 
and  man  of  affairs,  had  traded  in  various  necessary 
articles  of  general  household  consumption,  at  the 
old  hoiise  on  West  Street,  and  at  his  death  he  left  a 
paper  setting  forth  that  he  had  been  at  considerable 
expense  to  provide  a  stock  of  molasses,  sugar,  rice, 
tea  and  coffee,  etc.,  to  accomm.odate  his  neighbors, 
"determining  to  sell  the  same  as  reasonable  as  they 
are  sold  at  Medford,  Charles to\'^m  and  Boston,"  and 
then  adds:   "I  think  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  me 
by  increasing  my  custom,  and  to  others  by  accom- 
modating them,  if  I  might  be  approbated  and  have 
license  to  sell  spirituous  liquor,"   Apparently  he 
never  filed  the  application  for  such  a  license,  to 
which  this  document  was  to  serve  as  a  preamble,  nor 
was  such  a  license  granted  to  him.   But  the  numerous 
taverns  held  licenses,  and  most  of  them  were  havdlj 
more  than  places  of  call  for  the  purchase  of  liquor 
to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  or  carried  away, --And 
although  there  was  as  yet  little  absolute  incapacity 
through  drunkenness,  many  were  in  a  state  of  chronic 
alcoholic  "preservation"  through  the  daily  consurap- 
tion  of  considerable  quantities  of  rum  straight,  or 
various  drinks  in  which  rum  was  the  essential  element. 
Thus  appetites  were  formed  and  transmitted  which  it 
has  taken  years  to  restrain  or  overcome. 

But  the  temperance  reform,  was  soon  to  sweep  over  the 
country,  and  with  other  contributory  causes,  affect- 
ing the  life  of  the  people,  was  to  change  com.pletely 


within  25  years  their  opinion  upon  liquor  selling. 
It  becarie,  here  at  least,  instead  of  a  usual  part  of 
every  country  grocer's  business,  an  off  color  traf- 
fic, to  be  apologized  for,  or  driven  into  holes  and 
corners. 

It  was  time.   There  is  plenty  of  recorded  evidence 
showing  that  here  as  elsewhere  imraoderate  drinking 
threatened  to  bring  poverty,  v/retchedness  and  desola- 
tion.  That  result  v/as  not  entirely  averted,  as  indi- 
cated even  as  late  as  my  boyhood,  by  numerous  cases 
such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  now.   I  do  not  mean, 
of  course,  occasional  lapses  from  sobriety,  or  in- 
stances of  the  jovial  celebration  of  the  fourth  of 
July  and  other  high  days,  by  otherv/ise  reputable 
citizens . 

I  remember  incidents  of  that  kind,  which  for  the 
moment  were  the  talk  of  the  town.   One,  in  particular, 
had  peculiar  piquancy,  and  would  be  of  some  interest 
were  I  to'  relate  it  here  but  I  refrain.   It  was  in 
the  sixties,  and  may  be  allowed  to  rest.  V/e  regard 
even  such  things  a  little  differently  now,  with  more 
respect  for  the  proprieties,  which  is  as  it  should 
be,  no  doubt.   Strictly  speaking,  that  one  should 
voluntarily  put  his  vifits  oii.t  of  his  control  is  not 
humorous  at  all.   But  few  then  considered  seriously 
such  occasional  lapses.  Everybody  knew  everybody 
else  in  the  Reading  of  the  sixties,  and  a  good  deal 
of  shrewdness  was  shown  in  estimating  a  man's  true 
worth.   The  men  about  town,  and  the  persons  directly 
concerned  no  less,  saw  little  in  such  incidents  but 
occasions  for  mirth.   They  laughed,  and  speedily  put 
them  out  of  mind.   Nor  do  I  refer  to  effervescent  out- 
bursts once  in  a  while  on  the  part  of  youth.   These, 
however  deplorable,  seldom  left  a  permanent  mark. 

But  no  longer  ago  than  that  time,  the  well-nigh  per- 
petual "tov/n  drunkard"  v/as  as  common  a  character  as 
the  "tovm  fool,"  or  half-wit,  wandering  about  in  every 
such  community  as  ours,  and  this  vras  a  serious  matter 
indeed.   How  serious  it  was,  those  who  have  always 
lived  under  different  conditions  can  hardly  realize. 

In  1320,  the  members  of  the  old  first  church  (South 
Reading)  signed  a-^ticles  of  association  opposing  the 
practice  of  minors  and  others,  "collecting  themselves 
at  taverns,  retail  stores,  or  other  place  of  resort. 
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tippling,  etc." 

It  was,  in  a  way,  a  revival  of  puritan  regulations, 
forced  upon  them  "by  the  course  of  events.   In  1833, 
the  same  church  voted  to  receive  no  members  except 
"those  who  held  to  total  abstinence  from  ardent 
spirit  except  as  medicine."  And  in  1839  the  chiirch 
here  considered  (without  recorded  affii^native  action, 
as  I  understand)  the  expediency  of  pledging  candidates 
for  membership  to  total  abstinence. 

These  things  had  their  effect,  so  that  Rev,  James 
Flint,  in  his  oration  at  the  bi-centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  to^jm  in  1844,  could  say:   "a  most  mani- 
fest and  cheering  change  in  the  whole  aspect  and 
character  of  the  place"  had  followed  the  suppression 
of  intemperate  drinking.  He  was  referring  particu- 
larly to  the  north  parish,  as  within  his  personal 
experience;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  condi- 
tions were  general. 


I  mentioned  last  week  Abiel  Holden  and  his  bequest 
for  the  soldiers'  moniJiaent.   I  have  since  seen  a 
copy  of  the  poster  announcing  arrangements  for  its 
dedication,  Oct.  5,  1865.   It  is  carefully  preserved 
under  glass  in  the  G.A.R.  rooms.   I  doubt  if  another 
remains.   Of  the  20  men  who  are  named  upon.it,  as 
officials  or  committees  connected  with  the  event,  all 
have  nov/  passed  away;  James  McKay,  and  later  Solon 
Bancroft  who  for  sometime  survived  the  others,  being 
the  last  to  go. 


XLI 

By  1815  the  century  was  well  on  its  stride  along  the 
industrial,  path.   Two  years  earlier,  in  1813,  the  first 
mill  of  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company  was  built  at 
Waltham,  and  in  1814  Mr,  Lov;ell's  power  loom  was  put 
into  operation  in  this  mill.   He  was  first  in  any 
country  to  apply  all  the  processes  in  the  manufacture 
of  textiles,  from  the  rav/-  m.aterial  to  the  finished 
piece,  as  one  complete  and  scientific  operation.   "The 
factory  system"  was  thus  born,  and  the  foundation  laid 
for  the  great  textile  industry  of  Mass3.chusetts ,  in 


which  our  County  of  Middlesex  and  our  neighboring 
City  of  Lavn?ence  have  had  so  inportant  parts, 

Silas  Smith,  at  the  hoiise  on  the  Common,  was  a  manu- 
facturer's agent  here  for  the  sale  of  cotton  sheet- 
ings, probably  from  V/altham  or,  after  1822,  from  Lov- 
ell,  to  which  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  the 
Waltharii  Company,  in  that  year,  extended  its  opera- 
tions . 

These  enterprises  utilized  v/ater  power,  for  even  in 
1820,  in  Boston,  there  was  not  one  steam  engine.   To 
make  steam  power  effective,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
steam  coal,  at  a  low  price,  is  necessary,  amd  at  the 
time  this  v/as  not  available. 

Something  was  about  to  happen  however,  which  was  to 
aid  materially  in  the  dissemination  of  ideas  and 
opinions  through  the  press.   Daniel  Treadwell,  who 
in  1819  invented  a  printing  press  to  be  worked  by 
foot  instead  of  hand-power,  went  to  London  in  that 
year  and  saw  there  a  wonderful  steam-power,  tY;o- 
cylinder  press  which  the  Times  had  introduced,  and 
upon  which  was  run   an  edition  of  800  impressions  per 
hour,  both  sides  of  the  sheet  being  printed  in  one 
continuous  operation, — a  marvellous  result,  hardly 
to  be  credited  unless  seen.   Treadwell  returned  to 
Boston  and  invented  a  power-press  to  be  operated  by 
horse -power,  printing  upon  it  the  first  sheets  ever 
run  in  this  country,  except  by  hand  or  foot  power. 
We  were  on  the  eve  of  the  great  development  of  the 
newspaper,  and  the  rapid  m-ultiplication  of  printed 
books  . 

Invention  was  in  the  air.   Every  day  some  new  thing 
was  brought  forward.   In  1822,  Jonas  Chickering, 
a  Boston  mechanic,  began  experimenting  v/ith  pianos, 
and  his  first  instrujaent  was  for  sale  in  1823.   Six 
years  later,  717  pianos  were  m-ade  in  Boston,  in  one 
year.   We  were  not  only  able  to  make  them,  but 
people  all  about,  were  learning  to  use  them,  and  this 
indicated  a  change  in  their  way  of  life. 

Under  oiir  patent  system,  invention  was  encouraged, 
and  Nathan  Y/eston  was  the  first  man  in  Reading  to 
take  advantage  of  it.   Under  a  patent  he  be^an  to 
make  "tall"  silk  hats,  of  a  kind  not  previously 
made,  one  of  the  "first"  things  to  v;hich  Reading  lays 
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claim.   Weston  had  made  hats  before,  and  his  business 
increased,  especially  as  the  v/ar  of  1812  shut  out 
foreign  competition.   In  the  beginning,  he  did  not 
use  silk,  but  the  pasteboard  bodies,  waterproofed  with 
shellac  and  gum  copal,  were  surfaced  with  cotton  plush. 
The  silk  was  afterwards  substituted  for  the  less  per- 
manent cotton,  and  Weston  claimed  to  be  the  first 
maker,  as  well  as  the  inventor  of  the  tall  silk  hat. 
The  product  was  sold  chiefly  in  this  vicinity  however, 
and  the  business  becoming  less  profitable  after  the 
war,  V/eston  stopped  in  1319.   Others,  particularly 
Thomas  Sweetser  and  V/arren  Perkins,  also  m^ade  hats 
here,  pa.ying  royalty  to  V'/eston.   Mr.  Sweetser' s  bus- 
inesf',  ^'^hatever  it  amou.ntsd  to,  went  to  Charlestoxim 
in  1818;  and  hat-m.aking  unlike  shoemalcing  and  cabinet 
making,  left  no  continued  mark  upon  the  progress  of 
the  tovm. 

The  growth  during  the  early  years  of  the  centur^T-  was 
not  entirely  confined  to  the  main  street,  nor  to  in- 
dustrial and  business  operations.   Let  us  move  a 
short  distance  away. 

You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Chute  had  built  in  1802 
the  only  house  betv/een  the  Common  and  Wendell  Ban- 

y^"^   \.  croft's  corner  (the  house  nov/  entirely  rebuilt  as  the 
^^^ySx^     present  Carter  mansion)  .   The  next  house  to  be  built 

"^        in  his  neighborhood  (on  the  then  private  road)  was 

on  the  lot  now  40  V/oburn  street.   This  lot  Mr.  Chute 
sold  in  1810  to  one  Joel  Carey.   It  contained  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  (so  described,  but  really  a  little  more), 
and_ Carey  paid  $120  for  it.   Its  assessed  value  now 
is  ti2,206,  if  any  one  wants  a  comparison  of  values, 
after  the  lapse  of  110  years.   In  1813,  Carey,  v;ho 
had  built  a  house  upon  it,  sold  both  house  and  land 
to  our  colored  townsman,  Amos  Potamia  v/ho,  notv/ith- 
standing  his  loss  of  considerable  money  in  the  turn- 
pike enterprise,  as  I  have  recorded,  still  had  §450 
left  to  pay  Carey  for  this  estate.   Building,  if 
m^odest,  was  by  our  standards  inexpensive  then.   This 
house,  the  second  on  this  part  of  V/oburn  street,  was 
in  later  years  enlarged,  and  thus  completely  changed 
was  long  the  home  of  John  Bowditch,  an  early  conduc- 
tor on  the  Boston  and.  Maine.   It  was  finall^r  entirely 
remodeled  and  rebuilt  as  we  see  it  now. 

Amos  Potamia,  who  came  here  from  Stonehar/i,  and  Carey 
are  both  described  in  the  deeds  as  " cordwainers , " 
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the  old  and  stilted 
both  worked  for  Mr, 


narne  for  shoemakers ,  and  probably 
Chute  . 


The  second  and  third  houses  on  this 
street,  were  respectively,  those  of 
(lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Pish  at  Ko, 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Stevens,  at  No, 
as  the  homestead  of  N.  Parker  Pratt, 
precedence  in  point  of  tirae ,  is  unce 
to  me.   In  1799,  Mr,  Chute  sold  the 
tates  to  Amos  Parker,  the  carpenter, 
built  both  houses. 


part  of  Woburn 
Daniel  Nichols 
41 )  ,  end   the  one 
?7,  long  known 

But  which  has 
rtain,  at  least 
land,  in  both  es- 
v/ho  perhaps 


In  1815,  Amos  Parker  sold  the  land  at  No,  57  to  William 
Wakefield,  but  then  there  v^fas  no  house  upon  the  lot. 
It  was  probably  built  soon  after.   On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that  a  house  v;as  built  at  No,  41  before 
1825,  since  both  house  and  land  there  were  bought  by 
Mr.  Nichols  in  that  year. 

The  fourth  house  on  this  part  of  the  street  was  the 
one  now  improved  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Kinsley  at  No. 
23.   This  lot  came  out  of  Parson  Sanborn's  farm,  and 
was  sold  to  Gilman  C,  Gleason  in  1831,  for  'iyllS, 
It  is  now  assessed  for  §1,700,  which  gives  another 
comparison  of  values.   Mr.  Gleason,  then  a  young 
man,  built  the  house,  and  in  1833  conveyed  it  to 
Jonas  Parker,  trustee  of  his  widowed  mother,  to  be 
used  by  her  during  her  life.   Afterv/ard,  Mr,  Gleason, 
long  an  under telcer  here,  occupied  it  until  his  death. 

All  the  other  houses  along  Woburn  street,  east  of 
Washington,  date  from,  later  than  1850,  and  nearly  all 
arequ.ite  modern. 

The  street  had  not  received  its  modern  name  of  coiirse, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  is  sometimes 
described  in  the  old  deeds  as  "the  road  leading  to 
V'/oburn  from  Rev,  Aaron  Pickett's  m.ee ting-house  (the 
Old  South)  in  Reading." 


XLII 

I  was   led  last  week,    in  vrriting  of   the  houses   built 
after   that   of  Amos   Pot-sinia,    at  No,    40  Woburn  Street, 
tt)    call   then   "second,    third   and   fotxrth,"    on   this 
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pa.rt  of  the  street.   This  was  confusing,  since  the 
old  house  at  No.  40  was  itself  second,  Mr.  Chute's 
house,  the  now  rebuilt  Carter  mansion  being  fist. 
Those  at  41,  37  and  23  should  therefore  ranl^  as  third, 
fourth  and  fifth. 

East  of  Mr.  Chute's  house,  he  built  about  1809  a  small 
building  wherein  Elizabeth  and  Susan  Eaton  conducted 
for  awhile  the  first  academy  in  Reading,  a  school  for 
com.paratively  advanced  instruction,  principally  for 
young  girls.   This  was  a  modest  enterprise,  and  never 
attracted  the  attention  drawn  to  the  Reading  Academy 
opened  later,  opposite  the  Comnon. 

In  Mr.  Chute's  building  also,  Dr.  Abner  Phelps,  of 
a  well  knovm  Massachusetts  family  of  certain  prominence, 
opened  his  office,  first  of  a  nioraber  of  physicians 
v/ho  since  his  time,  coming  tC'  Reading  from  elsewhere, 
have  established  themselves  on  Wobuj?n  street,  or  near 
the  Square,  immediately  adjacent.   But  that  is  apart 
from  oiir  present  story. 

When  you  pass  the  open  lot  between  the  Carter  and  Up- 
ton houses,   bear  in  mind  that  this,  like  the  corner 
of  Woburn  and  V/ashlngton  Streets,  is  historic  ground, 
both  being  sites  of  the  first  institutions  of  edu- 
cation in  Reading;  the  one  farther  west  the  first 
Common  (public)  school;  the  other  to  which  Mr.  Chute 
gave  shelter,  the  first  private  academy, — a  sort  of 
school  established  in  New  England  preceding  the  devel- 
opment of  our  secondary  and  high  school  system. 

Through  the  Eaton  sisters,  of  v/hom  there  were  three, 
Reading  touches  the  rim  of  the  first  moral  reform 
movement  of  the  country.'-;  not  directly,  but  in  this 
way;   in  after  years  Elizabeth,  v;'ho  v/as  well  knovm 
here,  and  had  made  her  influence  felt  by  contact  with 
her  pupils,  founded,  with  her  sister  Rebecca,  the  New 
England  Moral  Reform  Society,  the  first  organization 
of  its  kind  in  i\merica.   This  society  was  devoted  to 
moral  purity  particularly  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  but  incidentally  to  the  purification  of  society 
generally  from  intemperance,  profgjiity,  etc.,  and  to 
the  right  training  of  children,  especially  girls;  to 
the  exposing  of  vice  and  the  v/iles  of  the  destroyer, 
the  treating  of  the  libertine  with  contempt,  the 
extending  of  s^nnpathy  to  "friendless,  homeless,  and 
ujiprotected  females,"  the  reclpjriatlon  of  the  wsjiderer-- 
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practical  purposes  to  v/hich  it  felt  that  the  churches, 
whatever  their  religious  appeal,  were  often  indiffer- 
ent. 

The  society  had  headquarters  'in  Boston,  with  affili- 
ated brajiches  elsevrhere,  and  agents  in  some  of  the 
towns.   Its  agent  here,  for  a  time  at  least,  cer- 
tainly in  1842,  was  Miss  Sarah  Emerson.  Elizabeth 
Eaton  v/as  ore  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Rebecca 
was  Secretary  and  the  editor  of  its  press  organ,  a 
little  periodical  called  "The  Friend  of  Virtue,"  of 
which  copies  are  now  rare.   Even  the  file  in  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  begins  with  volujne  two.   It  was 
published  twice  a  month.   To  read  it  was  to  breathe 
a  very  different  atmosphere  from  that  of  to-day.   It 
was  intensely  evangelical  in  its  appeal,  and  nov;  when 
the  blithe  god  pleasure  has  overcome  all  other  gods, 
and  so  completely  dominates  society,  it  is  curious 
to  note  how  little  worldly  pleasure  was  permitted  to 
sway  the  minds  of  the  excellent  wom.en  who,  fired  with 
holy  zeal,  were  contributing  to  its  pages.   Their 
main  emphasis,  though  they  were  perhaps  not  fully 
av/are  of  it,  seems  nov/  to  the  casual  reader,  to  be 
placed  upon  repression  here,  compensated  by  freedom 
in  a  life  beyond  the  grave.   Their  motives  were  high, 
and  they  were  obviously  sincere.   In  reclaiming  the 
fallen  they  did  much  good.   One  does  not  wish  to  be 
imduly  critical  of  those  who  were  acting  under  a  dif- 
ferent code  of  manners  from  ours.   It  is  hard  for  us 
to  be  s3rmpathetic  with  their  point  of  view.   And  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  they  hardly  understood  the 
spirit  of  youth  or  the  best  wa.y  to  influence  it  against 
temptation.  Y\fith  all  our  apparent  laxity  we  have 
doubtless  learned  something  since  then. 

But  the  Eaton  sisters  v/ere  accoujited  excellent  teach- 
ers, and  their  prim.ness,  and  the  austerity  with 
which  they  encompassed  virtue,  were  perhaps  natural 
reactions  from  th9  gradual  transition  in  manners, 
portending  a  swift  descent  into  earthly  conditions 
sure  to  lead  to  that  Hell  hereafter,  v/hich,  if  I  may 
judge  from  their  words,  they  had  no  doubt  was  a  very 
real  and  lurid  place  of  eternal  torment. 

Yet  opportunity  for  innocent  pleasure  was  rare.   Dan- 
cing was  becoming  common  and  teachers  of  the  art  were 
advertising,  but  were  not  encouraged  in  sm.all  tovms . 
Ilie  view  of  the  fathers  concerning  it  had  been  fitly 
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set  forth  in  "An  Arrow  against  Profane  and  Prorais- 
cuous  Dancing,  drav/n  from  the  Quiver  of  the  Scriptures 
By  the  Ministers  of  Christ,  at  Boston."   published 
in  1684,  but  sentiment  had  somev;hat  changed,  and  for 
a  100  years,  in  Boston  at  least,  dancing  masters  had 
been  patronized  and  allowed  to  advertise  exhibitions, 
and  public  dancing  was  permitted.   In  the  preceding 
century  indeed  it  had  not  been  wanting  in  the  circles 
of  fashion  or  on  formal  occasions, --dancing  of  a  dig- 
nified and  courtly  style,  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from,  that  seen  everywhere  today. 

The  theatre  had  hardly  emerged  from  the  cloud  which 
had  covered  it  during  the  entire  puritan  regime.   It 
v;as  still  a  place  v/hich  good  people  were  warned  to 
sh\in,  although  theatrical  performances  were  by  this 
time  given  in  Boston, 

In  rural  districts,  the  men,  in  secluded  places, 
secretly  played  "shoemaker's  loo,"  and  other  small 
and  vulgar  games  of  chance;  but  the  women,  joung 
girls  especially,  still  had  no  way  to  appease  their 
natural  craving  for  the  joy  of  life.  Even  singing- 
schools,  spelling-bees,  and  "surprise  parties," 
which  25  years  later  gave  some  opportunity  for  mild 
enjoyment,  in  the  v/inter  time  in  country  districts, 
had  not  becom.e  common.   The  commingling  of  young 
people  of  opposite  sexes,  in  social  entertainments, 
was  carefu.lly  guarded.   No  such  amusements  as  tennis, 
golf,  or  even  croquet  provided  outlets  for  the  natural 
exuberance  of  youthful  spirits,  and  I  thinl-:  there  was 
no  public  dancing  in  Reading  until  the  century  was 
well  advanced. 


XLIII 

Ebenezer  Emerson,  who  lived  and  farmed  on  Grove 
Street,  leisurely-going  into  Boston  v/ith  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  a  horse,  getting  into  Charlestown  after  an 
afternoon's  journey,  spending  the  night  there  and 
crossing  the  river  next  morning  to  pick  up  his  load, 
returning  to  Reading  bv  midnight  of  the  second  day, 
unless  enticed  to  remain  awhile  on  the  way  to  do  a 
little  ploughing  for  some  needy  farmer,  becomes  the 
pictur-esque  figure  of  our  first  expressm.an.   But 
more  raDid  transit  v;as  pthsnd. 
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About  1821,  Samuel  V(/.  Garter,  v;hose  grandchildren  still 
live  on  '/voburn  and  Chute  Streets,  put  on  a  local  ex- 
press between  Reading  and  Boston,  using  horses,  and 
although  at  first  going  but  three  times  a  week,  he 
made  the  round  trip  in  one  day,  over  the  turnpike 
through  Stoneham.   Later  he  put  on  a  stage  for  pas- 
sengers.  He  carried  mail  also,  except  for  a  short 
time  when,  through  political  influence,  a  rival  stage, 
reaching  Stoneham  by  v/ay  of  Maiden,  secured  the  con- 
tract.  That  made  a  fuss  here,  and  as  a  result  Mr, 
Garter  got  it  back.   The  express  business  which  he 
founded  is  the  ancestor  of  that  still  running  ujider 
the  name  of  "Cum-aings  Express,"  the  line  of  descent 
being  from  Garter  to  Gapt,  Thomas  Richardson,  then 
to  Mr.  Stowell,  who  had  it  a  long  time;  then  to  Hor- 
ace L.  Cummlngs,  who  gave  it  its  present  name,  and 
finally  through  other  owners  to  its  present  proprie- 
tors.  It  is  the  oldest  business  in  Reading,  having 
unbroken  transmission  through  various  hands  for  about 
100  years . 

There  is  only  one  other  establishment  here  having 
tenure  of  at  least  approximately  eight  decades.   Wil- 
liam Parker  began  to  sell  groceries  on  Main  Street, 
where  the  Y.M.C.A.  building  now  is,  in  1830,  and  af- 
ter changes  of  location  finally,  in  1841,  established 
the  store  now  carried  on  by  P.  V/allace,  which  thus, 
in  the  same  place  has  unbroken  succession  as  a 
grocery,  although  in  various  hands,  through  a  period 
of  nearly  80  years.   The  old  building  (back  of  the 
nov;  front)  was  built  in  South  Reading,  I  believe,  and 
brought  up  to  be  used  as  a  cabinet-shop  over  in  the 
John  Street  neighborhood,  and  at  last  moved  to  its 
present  place.   Unless  memory  slips,  somebody,  per- 
haps \7arren  Perkins  who  lived  near,  had  a  shoeshop 
up-stairs  in  Mr.  Parker's  time. 

In  this  store,  as  a  boy,  I  was  often  served  by  Mr. 
Parker  with  the  fam.ily  groceries,  but  more  particularly 
I  remember  certain  stone  bottles  of  spruce  beer  out 
of  the  back  room,  ajnd  a  non-alcoholic  drink  which  he 
called  "mead,"  compounded  of  sarsaparilla  and  water 
and  spicy  additions,  mildly  acid,  and  quite  palatable 
in  hot  v/eather.   This  he  made  to  foam  by  stirring  in 
a  teaspocnful  of  "soda  bi-carb,"  knovm  to  us  by  its 
plebian  name  of  saleratus ,   These  vrere  the  himible 
precursors  of  the  present  elaborate  array  of  soda 
fountain  beverages,  and  a  fev/  cents  went  a  long  way 
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in  procviring  them.   Mr.  Parker  was  a  kindly  man,  always 
genial  and  companionable  to  me  as  a  small  lad,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  to  other  boys--not  a  bad  characteristic 
as  a  memorial  for  any  man  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
60  years . 

Until  after  Mr.  Stov/ell's  time  the  express  teams  went 
over  the  road  ever^f  day.   Then  for  av/hile,  either  in 
part  or  wholly,  the  railroad  trains  were  used  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  the  rival  expresses  established 
from  time  to  time.   Again,  the  m.otor  trucks  have 
brought  back  in  part  direct  highway  routing. 

Mr,  Garter  had  married  the  adopted  daughter  of  Mr. 
■\<^Vv!sl     Chute,  (the  daughter  of  Parson  Sanborn,  with  whom, 
^'^WwN  you  will  remember  the  Chutes  had  lived  when  they  first 
came  to  Reading)  .   His  horses  v/ere  always  fine  ani- 
mals, driven  in  double  pairs,  giving  his  Reading  stage 
a  distinction  among  the  conveyances  running  into  Bos- 
ton from  the  surrounding  tov/ns .   Although  he  sold  his 
express  business  to  Capt,  Richardson,  he  ran  the  stage 
■until  the  railroad  put  all  stages  out  of  commission. 

The  great  modern  express  business  in  this  coiintry  runs 
back,  in  a  way,  to  a  Reading  source,  although  the  seed 
did  not  germinate  here.   The  connection  is  this:   A 
boy  who  received  the  name  of  William  H.  Harnden  was 
born  here,  v/here  his  parents  lived,  in  1812.  His 
grandfather  (on  his  mother's  side)  v/as  Jethro  Rich- 
ardson who  held  the  farmland  on  South  Street,  near 
West.   The  boy  lived  here  until  E26,  receiving  in 
Reading  schools  such  education  as  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity offered. 

After  the  railroads  came  in,  Harnden  got  a  job  sell- 
ing tickets  at  the  'A'orcester  station  of  the  Western 
Railroad,  as  the  line  running  from  Boston  to  Vvorces- 
ter  was  called.   He  was  of  active  temperament,  and 
found  office  work  too  sedentary.   In  October,  1838, 
fired  with  ambition  to  become  a  conductor  he  wrote 
to  Josiah  (=iuincy,  the  treasurer,  soliciting  his 
influence.   Young  Harnden  did  not  get  the  emplovment 
he  wanted,  but  Mr,  y,uincy  sent  for  him,  found  him, 
as  he  says,  "a  lithe,  intelligent  3^oung  fellov;,  who 
wished  to  be  on  the  go,"  and  suggested  to  him  a  nev; 
kind  of  business,  \'tiich  perhaps  others  had  thought  of 
without  action.   The  postal  service  then,  says  Mr. 
Quincy,  was  "utterly  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants 


of  the  public.   The  postage  v/as  17  cents  upon  every 
separate  hit  of  paper;"  and  raanymercantile  papers  re- 
quired transmission.   Friends  imposed  upon  friends, 
with  errands  of  this  sort,  and  there  were  parcels  of 
various  kinds  that  might  be  carried,  if  there  were  any 
way  open.   Mr.  Quincy  gave  Harnden  special  facilities 
over  the  Boston  &  Providence  Railroad,  and  "he  com- 
menced regular  trips  bearing  in  his  hand  a  small  va- 
lise, and  that  valise  contained  in  germ  the  immense 
express  business." 

Harnden  built  up  a  great  business  from  this  small 
beginning,  but,  although  he  saw  (continues  ?.Ir.  Quincy) 
"all  its  splendid  possibilities,  tried  to  realize 
them  before  the  time  was  ripe,  and  died  a  poor  man, 
at  the  age  of  33."   Harnden' s  express  went  into  the 
hands  of  Alvin  Adams,  and  what  it  led  to  everybody 
knows.   Few  however  connect  Harnden  with  his  birth- 
place here . 

Mr.  Quincy  reflecting  on  ttie  results  of  his  interview 
with  Harnden  said:   "The  sources  from  which  mighty 
rivers  take  their  rise  have  always  been  interesting 
to  explorers.   They  find  some  petty  rivulet  which 
oozes  out  of  tlie  mud,  and  marvel  that  its  feeble  cur- 
rent should  swell  till  it  bears  the  commerce  of  a 
nation." 

Results  similarly  overpov/ering  in  their  magnitude 
follov/ed  the  work  of  the  Reading  boy  vriio  afterv/ard 
became  the  pioneer  of  the  express  system  of  the 
United  States. 


XLIV 

In  these  papers  I  can  deal  only  superficially  with 
modifications  in  theolog;"-  in  the  dominant  church,  nor 
do  I  wish  to  do  otherwise.   But  I  cannot  mal-ce  clear 
the  life  of  tlie  time,  without  outlining  briefly  the 
changes  in  matters  of  religion.   There  were  deep 
seated  causes  tliat  induced  an  influential  group  of 
Reading  men,  descendents,  some  of  them,  as  their 
names  shovr,  of  the  founders  of  the  tovai,  to  break 
awav  from  the  old  church,  and  which  led  to  the  rise 
of  the  dissenting  faiths. 
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In  the  middle  of  tlie  preceding  century,  Yi/hitefield 
had  come  to  Wev/  England,  preaching  in  Reading  and 
in  other  places,  with  profoiind  results.   Jonathan 
Edwards,  "before  his  coraing  had  thoroughly  stirred 
the  lukewarm  by  the  force  of  his  preaching. 

^iVhat  were  considered  extravagances  in  V/hitefield, — 
I  take  the  mildest  term  used  by  his  critics,  avoid- 
ing such  phrases  as  "fsjnaticism"  and  "intolerance," 
which  extremists  applied  to  him, --and  the  austerities 
of  Edv/ards,  produced  a  reaction.   The  rigid  tenets 
of  the  fathers  were  no  longer  received  v/ith  unquestion- 
ing acceptance. 

There  was  also  during  the  Revolution  a  neglect  of 
theology  not  unnatural  in  viev/  of  the  strong  trend 
towards  secular  affairs  forced  upon  the  people  by  the 
severance  of  their  allegiance  to  the  crovm.   So  that 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nev/  century  there  was  a 
generation  of  clergymen   and  laymen  who  held  what 
were  called  liberal  opinions,  although  they  would  be 
thought  conservative  to-day.   The  clergy,  at  least, 
if  I  may  judge  from  their  expressed  opinions,  seemed 
to  regard  their  liberalism  as  differing  "in  hardly 
more  than  an  infinite amal  degree"  from  their  stricter 
colleagues,  and  pulpits  were  freely  exchanged  with 
them  for  a  time,  without  protest. 

Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Peabody,  the  eminent  Unitarian, 
sometirae  minister  of  that  faith  in  the  Reading  of  the 
thirties,  v/hile  a  young  man,  said  afterward  v/hen  time 
had  ripened  judgment,  that  "it  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  existed  (at  the  earlier  date)  any  reasonable 
ground  on  which  a  sharp  dividing  line  could  be  dra^-vn 
thru  the  clerg:f  of  this  vicinity."   There  were  fev/, 
if  any,  v/hose  orthodoxy  would  have  a  century  later 
(or  earlier)  been  recognized  as  so^md,  while  the 
liberal  clergy  v/ere  much  more  nearly  in  sympathy  with 
moderate  Calvinists  than  with  the  Unitarians  of 
England. 

Nevertheless,  of  the  16  Congregational  Churches  in 
existence  prior  to  1780  on  the  present  territory  of 
Boston,  all  but  two  becaine  knovm  as  Unitarian  in  the 
early  ^rears  of  the  new  century.   Despite  occasional 
revivals  such  as  those  I  have  noted  here  under  Parson 
Sanborn,  there  was  not  much  fervor  displayed  on  either 
s-ide,  and  although  the  liberal  clerg7'-,  devout,  of 
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pure  character,  and.  diligent  in  their  pastoral  duties, 

shov/ed  little  zeal  in  propaganda,  the  dividing  line 

was  drav/n,  whether  reasonahlyy  or  not,  sometiines  tensely, 

Vi/e  have  seen  how  difficult  it  was  to  ordain  a  strict 
Galvinist,  like  Mr,  Sanborn  here,  after  Mr.  Haven, 
a  mild,  man,  and  the  succeeding  seven  years  v/ithout  a 
pastor,  had  left  the  church  in  a  less  united  state 
than  formerly,  but  more  especially  since  fev;  clergy- 
men in  this  vicinity  sympathized  v/ith  the  extreme 
view.   Eliab  Stone  in  the  north  parish,  and  Mr,  Pren- 
tiss in  the  south,  during  their  long  pastorates,  held 
mild  opinions.   Under  Mr.  Sanborn  of  course  there 
was  no  open  break  in  the  disturbing  years  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Controversy,  and  Mr,  Emerson  who  followed 
Prentiss,  selected,  it  is  said,  largely  through  Par- 
son Sanborn's  influence,  held  the  church  there  strict- 
ly in  the  old  path. 

.The  early  Unitarians  here  v/ould  be  thougi^  extremely 
conservative  by  Uriitarians  to-day,  no  doubt.   Dr. 
Peabody  has  said, --and  I  quote  him  again  because  his 
remark  undoubtedly  reflects  the  sort  of  gospel  he 
and  otliers  were  presenting  here, --"The  Unitarian  clergy 
of  that  day  were  not  humanitarians  (in  theolo.gy)  . 
Christ  held  in  their  reverence,  a  place  far  above  hu- 
manity.  He  was  sinless,  infallible,  ever  present  m th 
his  church,  the  dispenser  of  all  spiritual  gifts,  the 
judge  of  men.   In  fine.  He  was  the  central  object  of 
religious  trust,  love  and  aspiration  and  this  not 
by  virtue  of  his  humanity,  but  by  the  poY;er,  wisdom 
and  love  of  God  incarnated  in  him  as  in  no  other  be- 
ing in  the  universe." 

TiVitliin  the  old  Church  it  was  for  the  moment  not  so 
much  a  question  of  statement  as  of  emphasis.   Dif- 
ferences of  scriptural  opinion  existed,  and  were  not 
unimportant,  as  affecting  faith  and  practice.   But 
men  like  Mr.  Sanborn,  if  as  a  la;^?Taan,  I  may  venture 
the  crude  assertion  that  leaves  much  unsaid  which 
might  v/ell  be  said,  held  to  the  need  of  a  vital  reli- 
.gious  experience,  dependant  upon  the  supernatural 
effect  of  Divine  grace,  as  essential  to  place  the 
individual  in  right  relations  with  God,  and  v;ithout 
which  no  rectitude  of  conduct  counted.   While  the 
other  view  placed  the  emphasis  on  the  practical 
evidence  of  religion  e:ch,ibited  in  daily  conduct, 
based  ur)on  the  fruits  of  personal  character  and 
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reasoned,  moral  conviction.   In  brief,  to  them,  if  a 
man  acted  rightl^r,  he  was  right,  regardless  of 
emotional  experience. 

Not  long  after  however  there  was  a  tightening  of  the 
cords  on  the  one  hand  and  a  loosening  on  the  other. 
There  v/as  no  longer  free  interchange  of  pastoral  re- 
lations.  The  division  bet^^een  orthodox  and  dis- 
senter became  sharply  marked.   But  among  the  Uni- 
tarians 9t  least,  there  has  always  been  a  "right" 
and  a  "left"  wing,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  and  a 
certain  affinity  betv/een  the  right  wing  and  the  more 
liberal  of  the  modern  Trinitarian  Congregationalists , 
although  alv;ays  the  Unitarian  body,  admitting  great 
latitude  of  intellectual  belief  aiaong  its  m.embers, 
has  placed  the  emphasis,  as  did  the  early  Unitarians 
in  Reading,  upon  conduct  and  character,  rather  than 
upon  the  binding  acceptance  of  any  credal  statements, 
as  a  condition  of  Christian  fellowship. 

After  Mr,  Sanborn's  retirement  in  1820,  and  a  brief 
interval  under  Rev,  Sarauel  Green,  the  Church  called 
Rev,  Jared  Reid,  and  intimations  of  an  impending  break 
appeared  in  the  following  motion,  offered  but  not 
voted  since  it  represented  the  views  of  a  minority: 
"That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  should 
Mr.  Reid  accept  -x--;:- -;;-;;--;:-  it  is  expected  and  he  is  requested 
in  his  ministerial  exchanges  to  invite  and  admit 
gentlemen  of  all  descriptions  of  the  Congregational 
order,  provided  they  are  men  of  good  moral  character," 

Had  that  course  been  adopted,  the  division  might  have 
been  delayed,  perhaps  avoided  altogether.   As  it 
was,  four  years  later,  in  1827,  the  third  Congre- 
gational Society,  of  Reading,  of  the  Unitarian  fel- 
lowship, newly  incorporated  with  46  original  male 
members,  came  together  under  an  agreement  m.erely 
"to  promote  pure  and  evangelical  principles  of 
practical  religion  and  m.orality ." 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  had  taken  place.   Before, 
since  the  foundation  of  the^parish,  there  had  been 
here,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.   V/ithin  the 
plain  old  church  upon  the  green,  children  had  been 
baptized,  families  had  ioined  in  prayer,  it  was  con- 
secrated by  the  m.emories  of  the  sacred  dead,  who  under 
its  walls  slept  in  the  ancient  graveyard.   The  church 
h-ad  survived  the  shock  of  French  radicalism,  and  the 
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flood  of  ideas  which  had  divided  the  tovm.   Through 
the  ancient  windov/s  the  westering  stm  shone  on  a 
united  people,  gathered  before  a  comr.-ion  altar.   Hence- 
forth there  v/ould  he  two  roads  and  a  divided  co-ujisel, 
Vihere  would  it  end?   Y/ith  our  fuller  knov/ledge  we 
can  answer  that..  V/e  are  far  enough  renoved  to  write 
of  these  things  dispassionately.   But  then,  I  fane:/, 
there  must  have  been  hearts  that  ached. 


OLD  SOUTH  PASTOR  LAUDS  DR.  WADLIN'S 
"CONCERNING  THE  PAST" 


My  'dear  Mr.  Tv/ombly:  — 

I  hesitate  to  write  these  words  about  the  chap- 
ters of  history  entitled  "Concerning  the  Past"  by 
Dr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  that  have  appeared  in  The 
Chronicle  a  good  portion  of  this  year,  for  I  do  not 
know  that  my  words  are  needed  nor  do  I  know  that  they 
can  accomplish  good.   I  feel,  however,  that  I  be- 
speak the  sentiment  of  a  great  number  of  Reading 
people  when  I  say  that  the  chapters  v/e  have  been 
reading  are  certainl;/  the  work  of  a  real  historian. 
I  am  am.acied  at  the  number  of  facts  presented  and  even 
more  at  the  way  the  writer  has  woven  local  history 
into  a  general  history  of  Revolutionary  times. 

We  recall  to  mind,  however,  the  teaching  of 
Emerson  in  his  essay  on  "Self  Reliance,"  that  man 
need  not  travel  the  v/orld  over  to  find  the  universal, 
when  it  may  be  found  in  his  ov/n  life  or  in  his  o-vvn 
community.   Dr.  V/adlin  has  snvelj   enforced  this 
teaching  and  made  Reading  History  the  history  of  a 
much  larger  circle  of  interests.   One  would  not  need 
to  live  in  Reading  to  find  these  chapters  intensely 
interesting. 


Y/h^r  not  say  a  few  words  in  appreciation 
while  he  lives  and  while  he  is  with  tis? 


of  a  man 


Sincere  1"'-  -^ours, 

John  C,  V/ingett 


Old  South  Parsonage, 
D_ec,  15,  1920 
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XLV 

In  the  Third  Congregational  Church  (the  first  Uni- 
tarian) old  family  names  appear, --Parkers,  Bancrofts, 
Temples,  Nicholses,  Emersons;  a  Sweetser,  a  Batch- 
elder,  a  Damon,  and  others  less  familiar.   Edmund 
Parker,  son  of  Col.  Nathan,  was  a  leading  spirit. 
He  was  the  foremost  man  here,  Representative  for 
seven  years,  in  the  Governor's  Council  in  1340,  and 
in  the  Senate  in  1841,  first  Senator  from  our  Read- 
ing.  Joshua  Prescott,  able  lawyer.  Representative 
in  1826  and  1827,  was  among  them. 

Strangely,  as  at  first  appears.  Parson  Sanhorn,  strict 
constructionist  in  theology,  helped  to  launch  the 
liberal  movement.  He  offered  land  for  a  building, 
provided  part  should  be  used  by  an  Academy.   The  ex- 
planation is,  I  think,  obvious.   First,  one  of  his 
sons,  Benjainin  C,  a  youjig  man  of  24,  had  Joined  the 
new  Church.   Perhaps  there  v/as  something  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  old  parsonage  opposite  the  Common 
that  turned  his  thoughts  toward  liberalism.   Such 
things  have  happened.   Although  tv;o  brothers,  Pliny 
and  George  became  ministers  of  the  old  faith. 
Secondly,  it  was  not,  I  fancy,  that  Mr.  Sanborn  loved 
the  new  enterprise  m.ore,  but  he  loved  ignorance  less. 
Seizing  an  opportunity  for  advancing  education  he  did 
not  scruple  to  shelter  the  new  religious  body.   The 
building,  erected  in  Mr.  Spi-nborn's  garden,  facing  our 
Lov/ell  street,  was  used  by  church  and  academy  to- 
gether until  1847.   Then  the  broadening  school  system 
led  to  the  honorable  death  of  the  academy.   The  land 
reverted  to  Mr.  Sanborn.   The  building,  still  stand- 
ing beyond  the  Municipal  Building,  becar^.e  a  dv/elling. 
It  is  ov/nedty  the  town  as  part  of  the  property  taken 
for  a  municipal  centre. 

The  new  Church  had  various  ministers,  am^ong  them  (pos- 
sibly a  supply  for  a  brief  time)  young  Peabody,  a  bril- 
liant student,  who  afterv/ard  becarae  prominent^ —  editor 
of  the  North  American  Review,  acting  president  of  Har- 
vard (1868-9),  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Plummer  pro- 
fessor of  Christian  morals  there,  (1860-1881). 

John  Batchelder,  of  Reading,  third  of  that  name  in 
our  annals,  became  principal  of  the  academy.   Born 


in  1791,  on  the  old  Batchelder  honeplace,  Franklin 
street,  he  had  a  thirst  for  education  which  the  farm 
could  not  satisfy,  fitted  for  Harvard,  graduating  in 
1823.   He  was  principal  until B43,  and  afterward  in- 
structor in  languages .   He  represented  the  town  in 
the  legislature  three  years,  was  selectman  eight, 
member  of  the  school  committee  thirty.  He  never  mar- 
ried, and  died  in  1871;  a  long  life,  during  v/hich 
thorough  scholarship  of  an  old-fashioned  kind,  was 
his  ideal,  however  imperfectly  realized.   Many  young 
men  here  felt  his  influence  as  a  teacher. 

VJhen  I  was  a  small  boy  Master  John  was  about  70.   To 
us,  he  seemed  older.   With  his  high  stock  and  dicker 
he  had  come  down  from  a  fon.ier  generation,  a  m.ember 
of  the  school  comiiittee,  to  our  eyes  an  august  per- 
sonage to  be  approached  with  reverence.   I  recall  him 
as  he  used  to  preside  over  long-drawn  closing  ses- 
sions preceeding  the  spring  vacation.   The  quickly 
gathering  gloom  of  a  late  winter  day  would,  fortun- 
ately, bring  an  end  too  long  delayed.   Several  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  would  make  fonaa.1   speeches,  with 
the  usual  platitudes  considered  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.   Finally,  Master  John,  rising  in  the  plen- 
itude of  antique  frock,  with  red  bandanna  profusely 
obvious,  yet  v/ith  great  dignity,  would  deepen  our 
sense  of  injury  by  an  address,  in  the  deliberate, 
oratorical  style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "Commending  the  re- 
spectable proficiency"  which  we   had  shov/n,  and  "the 
evidence  of  the  laborious  and  pains  talking  instruction 
imparted  by  our  faithful  and  conscientious  teacher." 
Year  after  year  that  speech  v/as  delivered  before  suc- 
cessive groups  of  listless,  unwilling  victims,  who 
could  not  escape.   Scraps  of  moral  counsel,  scattered 
through,  were  not,  I  fear,  appreciated.   Like  Tenny- 
son's Northern  Parmer,  listening  to  his  parson,  vie 
"thowt  a  said  what  owt  to 'a  a  said,  an  coom'd  awaay." 

But  that  has  passed  ,  <^nd  o^.e   who  then  suffered  and 
made  no  sign,  gladly  records  his  sense  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  Reading  to  Master  Joh"^.  B'-'+'ch elder,  'vho. 
with  a  perception  of  the  value  of  l^'^'^nin^  beyond  that 
of  the  average  citizen,  served  the  tov.n  Vv'ell  in  many 
civic  trusts,  and  especially  in  the  care  and  devel- 
opment of  its  public  schools. 

He  was  narrow,  perhaps,  with  the  ear-marks  of  the  ty- 
pical pedagogu.e.   He  measured  Greek  and  Latin,  even 
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mathematics,  by  their  cultural  value,  and  not  merely 
as  vocational  tools.   Pie  would  have  distrusted  what 
a  recent  writer  has  called  "the  prevalent  notion," 
that  childhood  and  youth  raust  be  allowed  to  express 
themselves  in  terms  of  their  ov.ti  individuality,  v;ith- 
out  the  giMance  of  experience;  he  believed  in  dis- 
cipline as  a  means  of  preparing  youth  to  live,  and 
he  did  not  believe  in  superficiality  or  shara. 

One  may  easily  see  that  he  was  not  a  great  man,  not 
even  a  great  scholar,  and  hardly  known  beyond  a 
limited  circle.   But  I  believe  he  v/as  fundamentally 
right,  and  since  a  la^/man  likes  to  have  the  backing 
of  an  expert,  when  the  expert  agrees  with  him,  I 
quote  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  on  my  side  of  the  case, 
which,  I  am  aware,  the  majority  may  deem  too  conser- 
vative. 

"The  little  red  schoolhouse  with  its  v/retchedly  poor 
equipment,  but  with  an  earnest  and  devoted  teacher 
who  laid  stress  upon  character  building,,  did  more 
for  the  American  people  than  does  man:^  a  costl7r  and 
well-equipped  educational  palace,  such  as  may  iDe 
seen  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  to -day, -"--;:--"""-■;:- 
Both  school  and  college  have  in  large  part  taken 
their  minds  off  the  true  business  of  education,  which 
is  to  prepare  the  youth  to  live,  and  have  fixed  them 
upon  som.e thing  which  is  very  subordinate,  nsxaelj , 
hov/  to  prepare  youth  to  m.ake  a  living." 

If  I  had  said  that  you  v;ould  have  thought  m.e  hopeless- 
ly wrong,  so  I  am  glad  to  let  Dr.  Butler  take  the 
brunt.   He  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  it.   Of  cou.rse 
what  he  says,  like  most  general  statements,  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  spirit,  and  not  too  literally.   Every 
little  red  school  house  v/as  not  a  nurserv  of  sweetness 
and  light, --I  have  seen  som^e  in  Reading  that  were 
not  altogether  that, --and  all  modern  educational  pal- 
aces do  not  neglect  culture.   It  is,  perhaps,  like 
differences  in  religious  belief,  partly  a  question 
of  where  you  v/ill  put  the.  emphasis .   i^inyhov/,  as  an 
editorial  writer  in  the  Boston  Herald  said  not  long 
ago,  "it  is  a  serious  thing  for  educational  values 
to  be  computed  in  terms  of  materialism."   Master 
John  Batchelder  never  did  that.   And  vre  have  re- 
cently- had  an  example  on  a  large  scale  of  v/hat  comes 
from  doing  it. 


XLVI 

After  the  division  in  the  old  Church  time  brought 
other  differences  respecting  religion  in  the  toTivn, 
turning  more  sharply  upon  points  of  belief  and 
practice.   To  cover  these  takes  us  v/ell  into  recent 
years,  and  fa.r  beyond  the  point  my  articles  would 
otherwise  reach  chronologically.   But  I  will  record 
them  briefly,  that  the  record  of  the  religious 
development  of  the  town  ma^/-  be  completed  in  con- 
secutive order,  especially  since  the  facts  are  vxi- 
familiar  to  those  who  have  recently  become  residents 
here . 

The  early  nineteenth  century  was  distinctly-  a  time 
of  upheaval.   Differences  in  belief  not  at  first 
permitted  to  become  divisive,  became  at  length  clear- 
ly outlined.   The  drift  av/ay  from  the  old  doctrines 
of  election  and  reprobation,  of  v;hich  v;e  hear  so 
little  today,  had,  to  tal<e  a  conspicuous  example, 
fostered  the  grov.i-th  of  the  Methodists.   To  many  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  as  rigidly  held  and  taught 
were  no  longer  acceptable,  and  the  re-action  v/idened 
the  breach  between  the  two  wings  of  Congregational- 
ists.   To  still  others,  the  doctrine  of  endless  pun- 
ishjnent  v/as  repellant,  and  the  opposite  view  of  uni- 
versal salvation,  led  to  the  advancement  of  Univer- 
salism. 

The  old  Cliurch  in  Massachusetts  had  early  adopted  a 
"half-wa7r"  covenant.   That  term  soujids  ironical  but 
it  meant  merely  a  'olan  under  v/hich  parents  who  had 
been  baptized  in  infancy  (but  were  not  communicants) 
might  nevertheless  present  their  children  for  bap- 
tism, the  purpose  being  to  create  a  sort  of  affili- 
ated rather  than  a  full  church  membership.   It  grew 
out  of  a  controversy,  of  course,  but  as  a  compromise 
v/as  perhaps  logical  under  conditions  at  the  time. 
In  the  attem.pt  to  reform  and  straighten  the  lines, 
it  had  been  abandoned.   The  provisions  of  our  civil 
lav/  requiring  adherence  to  the  old  church  as  a  con- 
dition of  fu.il  citizenship  had  gone  overboard,  and 
all  denominations  were  virtuall;^'-  enug.l  before  the 
lav;,  although  the  last  vestige  of  discrimination  did 
not  disannear  from,  our  statute  books  until  1852. 
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The  members  of  the  dominant  church  of  the  early  years 
of  the  century,  could,  they  return  to  Reading,  would 
no  doubt  be  surprised,  perhaps  shocked,  at  the  dif- 
fering v/ays  in  v;hich  v;orship  is  offered  in  the  various 
churches,  and  the  freedom  perm.itted  in  the  search  for 
truth.   They  v;ould,  perhaps  upon  reflection,  recogrJ.ze 
the  earnestness  shown  in  efforts  to  reach  and  minister 
to  hujnan  need,  v/hich  is  the  significant  si,gn  of  pro- 
m.ise  for  the  future,  in  all  churches  which  reflect 
the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

The  Third  Congregational  Church  continued  Unitarian 
until  1838,  when  the  inflow  of  Universalists  caused 
a  change  in  organization,  and  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Second  Universalist  Church  (theie  being  al- 
ready a  First  Universalist  in  the  north  parish) , 
The  early  Universalists  were  Calvinistic,  their  m.ain 
difference  from  the  current  doctrine  lying  in  their 
making  the  Atonement  (according  to  Calvinistic  theory) 
■univer sailer  instead  of  partially  effective.   Lihe  the 
trend  toward  liberalism  among  the  Unitarians,  this 
was  soon  broadened  by  the  rejection  of  the  dogmas  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  then  current  teachings  as  to  ihe 
atonement  itself.   Still  another  re-organization  tool: 
place  in  1856,  and  the  church  continued  under  Univer- 
salist ministers,  v;ith  services  part  of  the  tim.e  in 
a  hall  in  the  Brick  Building,  corner  of  Pleasant 
Street,  (Brande's  Block)  and  part  of  the  tim.e  in  Ly- 
ceura  Hall.   Again,  in  1869,  the  church  hj   that  time 
having  once  more  becom-e  predominantly  Unitarian,  the 
Christian  Union  was  organized,  continuing  in  Lyceum 
Hall  until,  in  1871,  the  lot  occupied  by  William  Par- 
ker's house  and  store  was  acquired,  and  a  church  built 
where  it  nov/  stands,  although  recently  vacated,  in 
view  of  a  proposed  new  building,  the  Unitarian  Church 
of  Reading  (a  revival,  after  all  these  changes,  of 
the  original  name,)  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Woburn  Street  and  Summer  Avenue,  on  the  V/est  Side. 

The  earliest  and  perhaps  for  many  years  the  most  im.- 
portant  variation  from,  the  ancient  faith,  marked  the 
coming  into  this  parish  of  the  Baptists,  who  had  al- 
ready established  them^selves  in  the  old  first  parish, 
and  in  Horth  Readin^i. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  who  ars  not  disposed  to 
regard  this  denomination  as  at  all  radical,  it  was 
then  thousht  exceedino-ly  dangerous  and  not  b^'"  any  means 
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to  be  permitted  to  gain  footing.   Fervent  adiierents 
to  the  interpretations  of  Christian  doctrine  v/hich 
they  have  considered  essential,  and  close  as  their 
ovm  Comm-union  may  have  been,  the  Baptists  always  and 
ever3n//here  have  been  strong  supporters  of  liberty  of 
conscience.   But  they  v/ere  in  the  early  years  "op- 
pressed with  disabilities."   No  place  of  public  as- 
sembly was  at  first  open  to  them  here.   The  doors 
of  Union  Hall  (the  original  church  building  removed 
from,  the  Common)  were  barred  tight  against  them. 
Only  a  few  private  houses  offered  shelter. 

For  a  tim.e  they  met  in  the  old  West  Ward  schoolhouse, 
but  not  for  long.   Here,  as  earlier  in  the  north 
parish,  it  was  felt,  rightfully  enough  as  a  matter 
of  principle  no  doubt,  but  then  brought  forv/ard,  one 
fears,  under  the  stimulus  of  prejudice,  that  school- 
houses  were  "made  for  teaching,  not  preaching,"  and 
they  met  v/ithin  its  walls  no  more.   This  building, 
the  second  schoolhouse  on  the  V/est  Side,  was  on  what 
is  now  Suiraner  Avenue,  taking  the  place  of  that  migra- 
tory first  building  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  pre- 
ceding the  schoolhouse  on  V/oburn  Street  which  is  now 
removed  to  Haven  Street,  where  it  is  occupied  by  Mr. 
Myers  and  others  . 

Shut  out  from  any  public  meeting  place  the  Baptists 
v/ere  in  a  dilemma.   Finally,  the  Unitarians  offered 
them  the  use  of  their  hall  over  the  Academy.   In- 
directly therefore,  in  aiding  the  erection  of  this 
structxire  for  the  Unitarians,  Parson  Sanborn  had 
helped  the  Baptists  also,  from,  their  point  of  view 
building  better  than  he  knew.   In  1836  thej   dedicated 
their  first  church  on  Salem  Street,  raising  for  it 
§2,500  and,  with  careful  foresight,  spending  ::^2,499.99 
This  building  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  during  m.y 
boyhood..  Part  of  its  foundations  at  least  remain  in 
the  Reading  Garage, 

In  those  days  the  rite  of  baptism,  by  immersion  was 
frequently  administered  at  Lake  iouannapowitt .   I 
remember  one  occa.sion  in  particular.   It  v/as  late  in 
the  fall,  or  perhaps  in  early  spring, — it  is  im- 
m.aterial  which.   ■.'Vhat  I  recall  is  this:   The  ice  had 
form.ed  on  the  Islce  and  had  to  be  broken  to  permit 
the  ceremony  to  go  on.   A  dangerous  and  uncomfortable 
proceeding  some  of  us,  watching  from  the  shore  thought 
JTt .   Of  course,  it  was  neither.   The  ardor  of  the 
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aonverts  obviated  all  discomfort,  and  the  intelli- 
gent care  given  immediately  afterward  in  a  neitrhbor- 
ing  house  prevented  danger  from  chill.   They  order 
these  things  differently  nov/.   It  has  been  many  years 
since  an  out-door  baptismal  service  has  taken  place 
here.   But  there  were   elements  of  poetry  and  emotional 
appeal  in  such  a  service  that  no  indoor  ceremony  can 
supply.   It  recalled  the  baptism  in  Jordan,  under  the 
benediction  of  the  open  sky. 

Finally,  tSie  Baptists  found  their  modern  church  home 
in  the  new  building  now  occupied  on  Woburn  Street. 


XLVII 

The  ancient  church  v/as  more  seriously  affected  by  the 
dissension  of  1849.   I  have  mentioned  the  sharp  di- 
vision upon  matters  of  creed  after  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy.  There  was,  in  fact,  an  evangelical  revival. 
The  late  Rev.  P.  S.  Adams,  a  minister  of  the  present 
Congregational  Church,  beloved  and  remembered  by  all 
who  knew  him,  has  said: 

"An  unfortunate  issue  of  the  evangelical  revival  was 
the  sharp  and  bitter  controversies  over  doctrinal 
belief,  and  over  measures  to  secure  the  purit7r  of  the 
Church  in  doctrine  and  morals.  -;:-;;--;:--:;--;.-  Instances  of 
discipline,  soinetim.es  on  account  of  immorality,  but 
more  frequently  at  this  period  for  some  breach  of  the 
covenant  obligation,  the  result  nov>/  of  too  strict 
interpretation,  and  again  of  too  literal  vievrs  of 
truth, — were  painfully  numerous,  however  conscien- 
tiously undertaken.  -;:--::--;;--:;--;;-  Out  of  such  conditions  grew 
the  long  dispute  which  led  to  the  organization  of  a 
second  (orthodox)  Congregational  Church  here  in  1849." 

Thus  the  Bethesda  Church,  as  it  was  called,  came  into 
being.   The  smoke  of  the  conflict  lingered  in  mj 
youth.   But  happily  all  controversy  disappeared  and 
I  have  no  disposition  to  dwell  upon  it.   The  things 
deemed  important  then,  to  be  fought  for  earnestly, 
time  has  shown  to  be  not  so  very  im.portant  after  all, 
and  a  reunited  church  of  the  ancient  faith  at  length- 
faced  the  future  without  hampering  regrets,  triumphant 
over  the  buried  memories  of  nast dissensions . 
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Yihen    the   new  building  v/as    erected  Parson  Sanborn   again 
appeared  with  a   gift   of   land    (the    lot  enlarged  by 
subsequent  purchase)    and   the   once   familiar  brovm-painted 
structure,   with  recessed   columnar   entrance,    low  bel- 
fry  and   spire,    was   dedicated   on   Hew  Year's    day,    1850. 
Enlarged   in   1866,    completely   changed  b^r  re-modeling   in 
1888,    burned  in   1909,    it  was    then   superseded  by   the 
present   stone   building.      This    organization   and   the 
old   church  were   reunited  in  1886    as    the    Congregation- 
al  Church  of  Reading,    and   the   name    "Bethesda"   was 
dropped.      The  building   on   the    Common   passed   to    the 
Methodists . 

methodism  was    late   in   coming  into  Reading.      This 
denomination   in  Massachusetts    found   fertile    soil  for 
grov/th   after    the  Revolution.      It  had  warmth   and 
fervor  which  the    old   orthodoxy   and   the   nev/  liberalism 
lacked.      Its   presentation   of  free    salvation   as    against 
the    Galvinistic   tenets    of  f oreordination   and  predes- 
tination was    acceptable   to  many.      It  was   out-spoken 
and  earnest,    v/hen,    in   too  many   cases,    the    zeal   of  other 
faiths  had  somewhat   abated..      It  was  democratic,    it 
appealed   to    the    common  people,    and  suited  well    the 
advancing  democracy  of   the    time. 

The    first  Methodist  Episcopal   services   in  Reading  were 
held  in  Lyceimi  Hall,    but  not  until   after  the    Civil 
Y/ar.      The   first   church  building  on  Ash  Street,    nov/  re- 
modeled as  Victory  House,    was   dedicated  in   1870.      The 
Old  South   iChurch,   bou.ght,    as   I  have    said,    in   1887, 
was   burned   later,    rebuilt   in   the    old  style    and  much 
im-proved  internally. 

For   a   comparatively  brief   time   Presbyterianism  was 
represented  here  hj  a   church   organized   in   1873.      A 
building  was   dedicated  in   1874.      This    structure   after 
vicissitudes    of   fire   and   changes    in   forra,    extended 
vertically  and   laterally,    is    the   present   Odd  Fel- 
lov/s '    Building.      In   this    church,    Benjamin  Eoyce, 
a  well  knov/n   citizen  v/ho    lived  opposite,   v/as    a   lead- 
er.     After  his   death,    the    removal   from  town  of   other 
prominent  members,    and  by  reason   of   other   adverse 
conditions,    services  v/ere    given  up. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  v/hose  position  continues 
virtually  unchanpied  through  the  years,  unmindful  of 
temporary   incidents    or   economic    change,    unaffected 
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"by   the   differences    in   contending   creeds,    also   caxie 
late    to  Reading.      V/lien   famine    in   Ireland  brought   the 
first    flood  of  Irish   iirj^^i grants    to   Kev/  England,    a 
few  found   their  way   to   this    toi/vn.      Some    obtained  eai- 
ployment   on   the   new  railroad.      Thrifty   citizens    they 
were,    v/ho   found   opportunities  here   v/hich   they  would 
have  missed   in    the   old   coij.ntry. 

The   practice    of   thrift   is    somev/hat   obsolete,    part   of 
that  mid-Victorian  philosophy   of   life   from,  which   it 
is   now   the    fashion   to   revolt.      Vvell,    sometime  we  may 
again   recognize    that   there    is   no  better  basis   for 
prosperity.      At   any  rate,    it  was' thrift,    and  thrift 
alone,    vrtiich  enabled  m.any  of   these   nev^-comers   to    the 
old  to\-/n,    working   for  moderate   ¥/ages   as   nearly  every 
man   in  Reading   then   did,    perhaps   keeping   a   covy  or    two 
to   enlarge    the    family   incom.e,   holding   the    children 
in   school   all    the  while,    to    com.e    finally   to   own   their 
houses,    and  a   little    land. 

They  were   worthy   citizens    in   their   day,    and  not  many 
native  born   persons   v/ith   inherited   advantages   did 
better.      There   is    a   story   that    the   first   Irish   couple 
in  Reading  used  to   deposit   their  savings   with  Uncle 
Mark   Temple,   whose   farm  v/as    on  Suinrn.er   Avenue,    there 
being  no   sa'"'i"gs  bank    then.      They  said  he  was   a  per- 
fectly good  banl',    as  his    integrity  v/as   undoubted. 
Who   this    first  couple   was,    I   do   not  ^^n^w,      ^evv-:T 
OonlBj ,    an   old  friend   of  mine   when   I  was    a  boy,    long 
tended   the   Main  Street    Grossing.      I  have    at  hand   an 
old  register   of   the   Dragon   Corner   School,    in  1846, 
and   on   it   I    find  the   name   of  his    ILttle    daughter 
Mary,    aged   7,    so  he  must  have    come  here    about   that 
time.      Jerem.iah  Delay  was    another  early   comer,    and 
among   the    early   families   were    the    Cantys,    the  Walls, 
the   Lehans,    the   Forbes,    the   B-^-rretts,    the    Gareys-- 
Mary   Carey  was   one   of   the   prettiest  girls    in  Reading 
--and  others . 

Faithful   to    the    Church,    these   early   Oatholics    in 
Reading  Sunday/  after   Sunday,    in   fair  weather   and 
foul,   walked  to   St.    Joseph's    in   South  Re'^.ding,    over 
the   railroad   tracks , --there  v/ere   no   Sunday   trains 
then,--tv;o  miles    each  wa:?",    until   increasing  nujnbers 
and  the    coming   of   a  French   Cn.nadian   contingent  made 
feasible    the   establishtnent   of   a   church  here.      The 
first  mass    in  Reading  was    celebrated  b:f  Rev.   M.   F. 
Flatley,    in   Lycewn  Hall,    Feb.    5,    188o.      The    first 
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church  of  St.  Agnes  was  completed  on  Washington  St. 
in  1887.   The  second,  under  Father  Lee,  the  first 
resident  Catholic  priest  here,  was  built  in  1909,  on 
land  that  the  school  boys  used  to  call  "Holden's 
pasture,"  on  V/oburn  Street,  where  in  winter  we  used 
to  coast,  starting  from  a  big  boulder  (the  largest, 
with  possibly  one  exception,  in  Reading)  that  crowned 
the  hill,  and  where  later  Clinton  B.  Holden  built  his 
house,  the  present  parochial  residence.   The  first 
service  in  the  new  church  was  upon  Christmas  Day,  1909, 

The  two  latest  churches  to  enter  this  field  must  be 
mentioned  to  malce  the  record  complete,  although  both 
are  so  modern  as  to  have  little  place  in  articles 
concerning  the  past.   The  members  of  the  Christian 
Science  fellovvship  held  their  first  services  in  Red 
Men's  Hall  in  189i,   Their  attractive  stone  church 
was  dedicated  in  1914,  upon  a  lot  the  last  to  be 
taken  for  church  purposes  out  of  what  vts.s    once  the 
Parson  Sa.nborn  farm.   The  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  held  its  first  services  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  George  Howell,  then  on  Linden  Street,  May  4, 
1913:  although  services  had  been  previously  held  in 
Reading  from  time  to  time,  in  connection  7/ith  the 
church  in  Wakefield.   In  November,  1913,  services 
were  held  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  and  have 
continued  there  ever  since.   Land  for  a  church 
building  has  been  acquired,  corner  of  Chute  and  Wo- 
burn  Streets,  formerl;,'"  part  of  Llr.  Chute's  farm,  and 
this,  like  all  of  the  Sanborn  farm  land,  v;as  once 
part  of  the  original  holding  of  Ensign  Hathaniel 
Parker. 


XLVIII 


The  religious    currents    flov/ing   through  Reading   dur- 
ing  the   nineteenth   centur7r  v/ers   not  merely   local 
streams.      They  were    tributary   to    the    tides   rising 
outside.      V/hat  was  happening   in  Europe  would   soon 
become    as   important,    and   almost   as    quickly  known, 
as    events   in  Vlevr  York   or   Philadelphia.      We   take 
these    tilings    as    a  matter   of   course .      Tnen   the37"  meant 
a   transformed  world. 

Along  v/ith  the   storm  and   stress    affecting  religious 
beliefs,    went    the   effort    to  better    the    conditions   of 
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life.      Through    the   early  years   good  people  had  been 
deeply    concerned   over    their   personal    state  beyond   the 
grave.      But  nov/   the  welfare    of  their  brothers   here 
absorbed   their    thought,    as    an   outv/ard  and  visible   ex- 
pression  of   their   love   of   God.      I  have   noted  the    in- 
direct   connection   of  Reading  with  one    of  the  minor 
reforra  societies    of   the   period.      The    tov/n  had  honor- 
able  place    in   a  more    important  movement  as   we    shall 
see  . 

January   1,    1831,    the    first  member   of   the   Liberator 
was    issued  by  vVilliam  Lloyd   Garrison.      It  was    in    this 
first   number    that  he   printed   the    immortal   sentence: 
"I    am   in  earnest:    I  v/ill  not  equivocate;    I   will  not 
retreat   a   single   inch;    and  I  will  be  heard."      In 
November   the    first  meeting  was  held   in  Boston   for 
forming   the   Nev/  England  Antislavery  Society.      On   the 
sixth   of  January    (1832)    its    constitution  v/as    adopted 
in   an   out-of-the-v/ay  room  "under   an  African   church. 
The   wild  and  stormy  night   did  not   dismay   the    few  ob- 
scure  persons  who   thus    started   to   overthrow  the   strt^ng- 
ly  entrenched   institution   of  slavery. 

During   the   succeeding  years    the   abolitionists   were 
denounced  b:,''   the   press    and   from  some   pulpits,    assailed 
by   Influential   public   opinion,   mobbed   and  frequently 
ostracized.      It  was    actually  proposed   to  make    the 
speaking  or  vifriting  against   slavery   a  penal   offence, 
but   the    legislature  refused   to   act. 

Reading   early  attached   itself   to    the   unpopular    cause. 
The   first  women's    anti-slavery   society  in  America  was 
formed  here  March   22,    1833;    and   the    first   society   of 
men,    aiuciliary   to    the  New  England  Societ^,'^,    also    or- 
ganized here   during   that  year.      Mrs.   Reid,    wife    of 
the   pastor   of  the    old   church,   was    the    first  president 
of   the  women's    organization,    and  Mrs.    Daniel   Chute 
was    first  upon    the   roll   of  me?nbers .      The  women   de- 
clared  that   "slavery   is    contrary    to   the    precepts    of 
Christianity,"    and   that   "God  hath  made    of  one   blood 
all   nations    of  m.en." 

Vfnen   they  heard   this--Sandy  I'^Jichols    and  Pegg,   his   v/ife. 
Prince,    Cato,    and  Fillis   vmo  had   lived  with   S?muel 
Bancroft:    "Sesar,"    servant   of  Joseph  Damon,    v/ho  v^.en 
alive    could  read  his    0"m  bible   but  no   other:   Sharper 
Freeman;    old  Doss,    the    strong  m.an  v/ho  had   lived  near 
B-are  Hill  broo''c;    Prince  Merrov/,   Keemer   and  Dinal  Pool; 


old  Jonali,  servant  of  "Ha^ssar  Flint,"  v/ho  in  his  time 
had  a  call  to  convert  sinners,  some  of  whon  v/ouldn't 
stay  converted;  and  all  the  array  of  those  who  had 
been  slaves  in  old  Reading, --v/hen  they  heard  this, 
they  turned  in  their  graves,  sighed  peacefully,  and 
slept  quietly  until  again  av/akened  by  the  murmur  of 
the  impending  conflict  in  1861, 

Absurd,  of  course,  but  I  rather  like  the  conceit,  so 
I'll  let  the  sentence  stand.   And.  above  ground,  5,000 
Tniles  away  good  women  in  England,  for  the  first  (per- 
haps the  only)  time  alive  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
such  a  place  as  Reading,  Massachusetts,  sent  to  the 
7/omen  here,  in  appreciation  of  their  action,  a  China 
teaset,  its  several  pieces  (still  preserved)  ornainen- 
ted  with  a  picture  of  a  kneeling  slave,  in  attitude 
of  supplication. 

Garrison  had  visited  England  on  an  antislavery  mis- 
sion in  1833.   nmong  his  valued  credentials  he  car- 
ried a  testimonial  of  confidence  frora  the  women  of 
Reading,  which  led  to  this  interchange  of  courtesies. 
The  Reading  women  contributed  liberally  to  the  cause, 
and  Y/ere  active  in  propaganda. 

Y^/hile  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams  was  writing  his  apology  . 
for  slavery,  and  others  in  high  places  only  a  little 
less  conspicuous  v/ere  deprecating  anything  which 
might  offend  the  southern  planters,  or  disturb  our 
business  relations  with  the  South,  minister  and  people 
in  this  hum.ble  Reading  parish  v/ere  less  sensitive. 
The  records  of  the  old  church  contain  strong  resolu- 
tions against  slavery.   Time,  with  its  inevitable 
adjustment  of  the  balance,  has  decided  who  was  right. 
There  v/as ,  of  course,  no  local  clashing  of  personal 
interests  mid  the  higlier  ideals,  and  this  no  doubt 
made  the  choice  easier.   But  however  that  may  be, 
Reading  has  the  satisfaction  of  having  early  taken 
the  right  path  when  to  choose  the  right  was  not  al- 
together popular,  when  rr.any  doubted,  and  only  faith 
could  predict  the  outcome.   V.hen  that  good  woman, 
Aunt  Sarah  Temple,  ioined  the  movement,  she  was  told, 
"you  v/ill  never  see  its  pu.rpose  accomplished." 
"Somebody  will,"  she  replied.   And  that  was  the  evi- 
dence of  things  unseen.   Far  too  little  has  been 
made , of  this  chapter  in  Reading's  history,  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten,  considering  'what  happened 
here  at  the  very  beginning,  when  every  ounce  of  such 
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support  was  needed  and  carried  its  full  effect. 

The  secretary  of  the  men's  society  was  Horace  P. 
Wakefield,   With  ancestry/  r-unning  back  to  the 
foundation  of  the  tovm,  he  v;as  the  son  of  Caleb  whom 
I  have  several  times  mentioned  and  who  in  later  life 
was  well  known  as  "Deacon  V/al^efield. "   Born  in  1809, 
graduated  at  Amherst  in  1832,  he  studied  medicine  at 
Dartmouth,  teaching  meantim.e  in  Reading  and  elsewhere, 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1836,  and  imraediately 
began  practice  as  a  physician  in  Oal-diari.   Throughout 
his  life  he  was  active  in  the  pn.blic  service.   Se- 
lectman and  town  clerk  in  Oaldiam,  he  v/as  sent  from 
there  to  the  legislature  in  1843.   Returning  to 
Reading  in  1844  he  continued  practice  here,  was  on 
the  school  committee,  town  clerk,  senator  (1862-64); 
inspector  of  the  Tev;ksbury  State  Almshouse  and  res- 
ident physician  there  (1856-68);  superintendent  of 
the  state  school  at  Monson,  for  nine  years  following 
1868;  and  was  interested  in  agriculture  and  in  va- 
rious enterprises.   About  fifty  years  ago  there  was 
an  epidemic  of  octagon  house-building.  Houses  were 
built  either  eight-sided  in  general  plan,  or  pre- 
ferably of  octagon  rooms  grouped  around  a  central 
octagona.1  hall.   This  was  considered  an  arrangement 
providing  the  largest  possible  space  consistent  with 
the  greatest  economy  in  construction,  since  it  was 
based  upon  nature's  model  in  the  honeycomb.   Such  a 
house  was  built  by  Dr.  VJake field  as  his  residence 
here,  and  m.ay  still  be  seen  on  Pleasant  Street. 

In  1833,  at  a  convention  in  Philadelphia,  the  Amer- 
ican Antislaver:/  Society  was  formed  b^?-  delegates 
from  local  and  state  societies.   The  declaration  of 
principles  then  adopted  formed  the  basis  of  the  long 
agitation  which  culminated  in  emancipation.   Araong 
the  signers  was  the  poet  Vvh-ittier,  and  next  to  his 
name  appears  that  of  Horace  P.  Wakefield,  the  secre- 
tary of  our  society,  thereby  indissolubly  connecting 
Reading  with  this  event,  which  became  of  national 
importance.   V/akefield  was  then  but  24  years  old. 
It  was  virtually  his  first  significant  pixblic  service. 

ne  died  in  1883.   He  was  a  man  of  strong  character, 
of  somewhat  blu.ff  exterior,  and  off-hand  speech,  but 
possessing  excellent  judgment  and  a  vrarm  heart,  qua- 
lities which  brought  him  into  helpful  relations  witii 
a"ll  good  causes ; --altc^ether  one  of  the  ablest  men 
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Reading  has  produced.   it  has  been  said  of  him: 

"His  positiveness  of  character  by  v/hich  he  lived  up 
to  his  convictions,  v/as  more  conducive  to  his  use- 
fulness than  to  his  populari Ur^r.   But  his  rare  abil- 
ity to  serve  the  public  was  always  recognized  in  any 
community  where  he  happened  to  be." 

Dr.  Mary  Alice  Emerson,  at  present  instructor  in 
English  at  Boston  University,  one  of  the  brilliant 
pupils  of  the  Reading  schools,  of  the  past,  and 
well-known  by  reason  of  certain  literar7/  work  which 
she  has  accomplished,  is  his  granddaughter,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Rufus  and  Mrs.  Em.erson,  who  v/as  Alice 
Wakefield. 


XLIX 

Among  other   important   functions    exercised  by  Edmund 
Parker  during  his   active    life  was    that   of   land  sur- 
veyor.     I  have    already   sur^imarized   the   events   of  his 
political   career,   but   to  him  also   v/e    owe    the    first 
real  map   of  Reading,    made    from  actual   surveys.      It 
was    published   in   1831.      I  have  mentioned   the   earlier 
plan  sketched  b^/   Col,    Nichols    in   1765.      In   the   long 
period  of  66   years   between   the  date    of   the  Nichols 
plan  and   that   of   the    Parker  map   very  few   changes   were 
made    in   the    travelled  ways   in   the    town.      The   princi- 
pal  ones   are    these:      On  Edjnund  Parker's  m.ap    the   turn- 
pike,   of   course,    rixns    straight    thru;    the    road  we 
know  as   Lowell   street   is    carried  beyond   the    junction 
of  High  and  Grove   streets    (v/here    it  stopped   on   the 
Nichols   plan)    to   the  Yvilmington   line;    a  road  appears, 
ooened  for    travel   from   the    Gornvnon   to  Washington   street, 
over    the   Sanborn  and   Chute    farms;    and  a  new  road 
(now  upper  Haverhill   street)    is   carried  to    the    centre 
of  North  Reading  from   the    junction   of  v;hat   is   now 
Franklin   street   and   the    old  road   leading  up   from 
South  Reading,    now  lower  Haverhill   street.      Besides 
these    certain  minor  readjust^Tients    3.ppear   In   the  ways 
encircling   the    Comraon. 

Col,    Hi  Choi's   plan   shows,    it  will   be    rem.enbered ,    about 
60  houses    in   our  Reading,    that    is,    south   of    the    Ip- 
swich river--the   old   third  parish.      In   1831,    Lir .    Pprk- 
eT   shows    in    this    territor"   138  houses,    and   in   the   north 
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pp.rish   101,    or    239   in    the   whole    tovrn,    as    it    then  v/as  . 
The    tovm   then    contained  four   churches,    tv/o    in  each 
parish;    seven   schoolhouses,    four   in   the   north   and 
three   in  our   parish;    and   tv/o   private    academies, — 
both   of  v/hi  ch  I  have  mentioned   in  previous    articles. 

There    are   four   taverns    shovm   on  Mr.    Parker's  map, 
two   above    the    Ipswich  and  two  belov/.      Of   those  below, 
— and   therefore    in   the   Reading   of   our  day,    one   was 
the    old  tavern  opposite    the    Comraon,   built  by  Mr. 
Parker's   father,    and   the    other  v/as    in   the   extreme 
north   end  of   the   parish,    in   the    old  house    on  Mill 
street,    just   off   the   turnpike,    v/hich  may  be   noted  as 
one    turns    tov/ards   our   pumping   station. 

The  population   of  the    tovm    (including  North  Reading) 
was    1806  by   the   census    of  1830;    an  increase    of  less 
than   350   in    the    18  years    since    the    old  first  parish 
had  been   set   off   as    the    independent   tov/n   of  South 
Reading,      The    coiAntry   tov/ns   grew   slov/ly   then,    as    they 
had  not  begu.n   to   feel   the   impetus    of  foreign  imiai- 
gration,    nor   even   to    share    in   the   expajision   of   the 
places   v/here    the   v/onderful  nev;  factories  had  been  es- 
tablished.     It  was   indeed  25  years   later  before   it 
was   thought  v/orth  v/hile    to   enumerate    the   es tablish_ments 
engaged  in  productive    industry   in   the   State. 

Extensive    forest   areas    are    shovm   on  the   Parker  map. 
''Timber"   Neck,  —  the   nejne  ,    sufficiently   descriptive, 
still   lingers,    although  part   of   the    territory  has 
become    a  bungalov/  settlement,  —  an   extensive   piece   of 
woods,    with  meadov/s    and   sv/amp,    upon    the  m.ap   runs 
northeast   from  Salem   street.      Indeed  much   of    the   area 
bounded  by  v/hat   are   nov/  Forest,   Haverhill,    Salem   and 
Pearl   streets,    and  also   east'  of  Haverhill   street,    v/as 
heavily  v/ooded,    as   v/ell   as    the   territory  upon  both 
sides    of  Forest   street  betv/een   Grove    and  Main   streets 
and  extending  north  from.  Forest   street   to   Franklin. 
I   give    these    roads   their  modern   names.      Then   they 
were    simply   "the  roads    from   the  house   of  A.B.    to    that 
of   CD.    by  the    farm   of  E.F.    etc;"    as    the    case  might 
be.      East   of   the   Grove-street   road   and  north   of  Frank- 
lin,   lay   the    great  Hundred  .-icre   Meadow,    its    Grove 
street  margin  v/ooded,    and   tliere   v/as  much  forest   area 
along   the   upper  reaches    of  v/hat   are   nov/  Lov/ell   and 
West   streets.      The    "Lon-^  V/oods,"    another   significant- 
ly  descriptive   noine,    covered   the   elevated  ridge    on 
the  ''jVoburn  bomidary  be7.'^ond  V/est   street,    the  highest 
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land   in    tov/n,    227   feet   above   tide   water.      To-day, 
virtually  all    this    forest,    except   a   coraparatively 
small   acreage    above   Forest   street    and   in   the   vicinity 
of    the   golf   links,   has   been   cut   away,    and   for   the 
most  part  removed  without   thought   of  or   care    for 
intelligent   ref orestration. 


Mr,    Parker   enumerates    and   shows    four  mills    in  Reading 


in   1830. 

4-T, 


Two   of   these 


,    in   our  part   of  the    tovin  were 
the   Lob's   Pound  Mill   on   the   Ipswich  v/atershed,   v^-ich 
ground   corn   as   well   as    sav/ed  luj^iber,    and   a  mill   on 
Grove    street,    south  of  Forest,    which   sav/ed   lumber 
only.      These    two  were   all   that  were    left   of   several 
which   in  earlier   ti::iies   existed,    and   they  were  both 
superseded  bjr  the   power  mills    soon   to  be    introduced 
in   connection  with   the    development   of  our    cabinet 
Indus  try . 


The   vicinity   of    the  mill   on  Grove    street   long  bore 
the   name   of   "Slab    City,"    and  nobody  seem.ed  to  know 
just  ViThy.      If  uncertainty  had  not  been   shovmabout 
it,    and  other   reasons  had  not  been   suggested,    I 
should  have    supposed   that   the    stacks   of  slabs    around 
this  mill,    plentifu.l   every  spring   at   the    close    of 
the    lujiibering   season, --first   cuts   from  the    sides    of 


passing  under 


ts  saws,  would  have  been 


name  vyithout  going  far 


the  logs 

sufficient  to  account  for  fhi 

afield,  as  has  been  done,  to  attribute  it  satirically 

to  the  extensive  sandy  waste  v/est  of  Lowell  street 

where  the  humble  cottage  of  Jeremiah  Delay  stood 

alone,  all  that  ever  appeared  of  the  village  v/hich 

it  was  hoped  v.'ould  grow  up  there  after  the  coming 

of  the  railropd.   The  origin  of  the  na^ae  "Lob's 

Pound,"  as  far  as  suggested,  is  even  more  mythical. 


The  Grove  street  m.ili  was  on 
property  of  Capt.  Abraham  Fos 
veteran,  and  c^m«  rioi^T^  to  "'■■■im 
one  of  the  ea:^ly  settlers.  T 
in  an  ancient  deed  of  1730. 
I  believe,  the  last  man  to  op 
tivel'T"  modern  times.   Persona 


the  old  homestead 
ter,  the  revolutionary 
from  his  grandfather, 
lis  mill  is  mien ti one d 
'Ir.  John  Burrill  was, 
erate  it,  in  compara- 
lly,  I  never  saw  this 


mill  in  opera 

opposite  side  of  the  road.  F 
der  of,  but  just  outside,  the 
extensive  meadow,  easil?'"  floo 
ming  its    variou.s  water   coij.rss 


tion,    although   I   have    skated  up   to    the 

or   it  stood   on   the   bor- 
Birch  meadow,    and   this 
ded  in  winter  by  dara- 
s,     cr-:)ated    a  natural 
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skating  park  v;ith  deep  bays  and  inlets  and  viide  open 
spaces,  sheltered  by  wooded  margins,  extending  be- 
tween Grove  and  Main  str-eets,  and  southerly  from 
Forest  street  to  the  uplands,  above  the  northern 
terminus  of  Highland  streot. 

Present  day  oiit-of-door  skating  is,  in  this  vicinity, 
at  least,  comparatively  nsglible  among  adults.   But 
then  it  attracted  crov/ds .   On  the  Birch  Lleadow  in  the 
sixties,  the  townspeople,  young  and  old  and  of  both 
sexes,  held  a  continuous  carnival,  when  the  ice  was 
smooth  and  the  weather  fair. 

They  v/ent  up  from  the  Comraon  over  the  farm  road  v;hich 
in  sujnmer,  bordered  by  a  tangled  growth  of  sTirnach, 
wild  cherry,  dwarf  m.aple,  scrub  pine  and  oa]:,  v;as  the 
favorite  moonlight  walk  of  engaged  or  prospective 
lovers,  and  was  therefore,  for  obvious  reason,  called 
"Love  Lane,"  It  has  now  become  the  more  circumspect, 
if  less  roma.ntic.  Highland  street. 

In  the  evenings  great  fires  built  upon  the  ice  of 
brushwood,  Ym.ich  nobody  then  objected  to  burning,  rose 
in  splendid  illumination,  against  a  mysterious  back- 
ground of  shadowy  pines,  providing  a  fitting  stage 
for  winter  sports  for  v/hlch  we  have  no  adequate  sub- 
stitutes.  I  cannot  forget  the  thrill  when  leaving 
the  crowd  for  a  sequestered  corner  of  the  great  ice 
field,  every  nerve  tingling  with  the  exhilaration  of 
the  keen  air,  one  paused  there  under  the  multitude 
of  stars,  exceptional!;-^  bright  in  the  winter  sky, 
and  heard  the  few  sounds  that  occasionally  broke  the 
night  silence, --the  barking  of  a  dog  over  Grove  street 
v/ay,  the  ringing  strokes  of  the  skaters  circling 
around  the  distant  fire,  the  reverberating:  boom  of 
the  cracking  ice,  expanding  with  the  increasing  cold, 
--a  silence  made  more  intense  by  these  intermittent 
lapses. 

To  have  such  an  emotional  experience  now  I  fear  one 
must  go  beyond  the  Reading  of  today,  beyond  the  po- 
pulous suburban  districts  altogether,  to  the  lakes 
among  the  Berkshire  or  ITew  Hampshire  hills  perhans, 
or  in  the  woods  of  Maine  or  Canada,  and,  hov/ever 
helpful  such  changes  in  environment  may  be,  must 
also  get  into  a  frame  of  mind  to  which  the  daily 
round  of  ctv   sophisticated  modern  life  has  made  us 
a-iien. 


Edmund  Parker,    as   I  have    said,    shov/s   upon  his   map 
three    schoolhouses    in  our   part   of  Reading.      In   1830 
this   parish  had   three    school   districts,    the    centre, 
west   and  north.      In  1834    the   south    (now  V/alnut  Hill) 
district  was    established.      The  north   school  was   on 
the    road  nov/  Pearl   street;    the   centre    school   in   the 
Union  Hall  building  where    the  Union   street   school  nov; 
is;    and   the   west   school  was    still   on  Su-Tuier   avenue, 
near   Oak   street.      V/hen   the    south  district  was    es- 
tablished its   building  v/as   placed   at   the   fork   of   the 
roads,    on  a   lot  now  an   open   square  honored  hj    the   najae 
of  Ernest  H.    Leach. 


The  west   district   previously   included   all   this  Wal- 
nut Hill    territory,    kno'^m.   as    "Hill  End,"   because    at 
the  northern  end   of  Bare   Hill,    and  also    the   west  part 
of   the    town  which,    in   the   vicinity   of  V/eston  Square, 
v;as   called   "Dragon    Corner."      This   name    still   lingers 
in   the  memory   of   our   older   residents.      It  v;as    derived 
from   the    only  dragon   ever   seen  here, --a  wooden   one, 
gaudily  painted,    v/hich  Ephraim  Weston  bought   in   1815 
from  a   car-center   in  Manchester,    N.H.,    and  raounted   as 


St.    (reorge 


a  weather-vane  at  the  corner.  There  was  no 
here  to  combat  this  dragon,  and  for  years  he  svrong 
responsive  to  the  v/ind,  in  the  conspicLious  position 
to  which  Ephraim  had  raised  him.  King  George,  ex- 
cellent citizen  and  democratic  king,  lived  not  far 
away,  his  name  perpetuated  in  King  street;  and  we  had 
men  of  more  or  less  saintly  lives,  but  no  crusader 
whose   name   v/as    George. 


I  have    the  report   of   the    school    cominittee    submitted 
in   1830,      It  has   never  been  printed,    for   it  was   not 
then  the    custom   to   print  reports.      It   is    a   charac- 
teristic  document,    florid   and  erJn or tatory.      It   shows 
that    "book   learning"   was   not    the    only    thing  taught 
in  the    schools.      The    spiritual  welfare    of 


pils  v/as   paramount,    to  be    cared  for   after   the   forn 
of   the    dominant   church.      Differences    in    creed  had 


i,Lie    pu- 
hhft   formula 
no  t 
eliminated  religious    instruction.      This   brief  docu- 
ment  shows    so  plainl;^   the   prevailing   opinion   as    to 
what   ought    to  be    done,    snd    that  was    so    different   from 
our   present   viev;    (which  you  v/ill   find  expressed   in 
the    forthcoming   school   report    for   1990) ,    that   I   will 
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resurrect  it  from  oblivion  and,  for  the  first  tine, 
give  it  the  benefit  of  type.   It  was: 

"V/hen  we    contemplate  the  civil  and  literary  privi- 
leges of  our  happ7/  country,  our  mind  naturally  re- 
verts to  the  far-famed  rock  of  Pl;^,Tnou.th.   It  v/as 
there  that  our  fathers  planted  the  sapling  of  freedom 
so  deep  and  so  firm  that  it  has  braved  with  success 
the  blasts  of  so  severe  winters.   Watered  by  their 
tears,  formed  by  their  sighs,  and  invigorated  by 
their  pra7/"ers,  its  roots  have  spread  to  a  thousand 
hills,  and  its  perennial  boughs  have  furnished  a 
goodly  shade  for  the  dwellers  of  /anerica,  from  Cape 
Sable  on  the  south,  to  the  Canadas  on  the  north;  and 
from  St.  Andrews  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific  on  the 
west.   In  the  cultivation  of  this  tree  science  was 
'not  neglected.   Schoolhouses  early  rose  by  the  side 
of  the  churches,  where  their  sons  v/ere  fitted  to  be 
useful  in  society,  and  their  daughters  to  be  sisters 
and  mothers  in  our  American  Israel.   Nor  v/as  human 
science  the  only  thing  that  was  taught  in  them.   Every 
schoolmaster  was  a  priest  among  his  youthful  charges, 
and  evening  and  morning  by  his  devotions  led  their 
thoughts  to  their  Master  in  heaven,  and  often  incul- 
cated upon  them  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles 
of  God.   Such  a  course  the  law  now  enforces  in  this 
Commonwealth, --requires  teachers  to  pursue.   It  makes 
it  their  duty,  both  by  exai-nple  and  precept,  to  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  piety.   And  it  gives  your 
Committee  pleasure  to  be  able  to  infoi"^.!  the  tov/n  that 
a  majority  of  the  male  teachers,  and  one  at  least  of 
the  fem.ale,  observed  this  clause  of  the  statute. 
Several  others  who  did  not  so  far  observe  it  as  to 
pray  v/ith  and  for  those  under  their  care,  gave  them 
much  religious  instruction.   And  your  Committee  at 
their  visits  at  the  close  of  the  schools  were  hinhlv 
gratified  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  those  in  infancy 
and  childhood  very  pertinent  and  profitable  ansv/ers 
to  questions  on  the  subject  of  their  relations  to  trieir 
Maimer  and  their  duties  to  him.  and  to  each  other. 
They  recommend  such  instruction  in  all  our  schools, 
and  in  all  our  families.   They  would  therefore  improve 
the  present  occasion  of  urging  upon  themselves  and 
their  fellow-tovrnsmen,  the  im.portance  of  bringing  up 
the  rising  generation  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.   Let  us  do  this  and  we  may  hope  that  at 
the  im.portant  end,  which  approaches  and  may  be  near, 
we  m.ay  be  found  at  the  right  hand  of  our  Judge,  in- 


dulged  with  the  ujispeakable  pleasure  of  presenting 
them  to  Him  with  the  langij.an;e  of  'here  Lord  are  we, 
and  the  children  v/hom  Thou  has  given  us.'" 

The  school  committee  was  Rev.  Jared  Reid  of  the  old 
church  here,  Joseph  M.  Driver  of  this  parish,  and 
Rev,  Jacob  V«.  Eastman,  of  the  north  parish,  who  v/rote 
the  report.   He  was  the  fourth  minister  of  the  his- 
toric church  in  North  Reading,  and  honorary  A.M., 
Dartmouth,  1822. 

I  beg  you  to  read  that  report  sympathetically.  You 
will  have  no  opportunity  to  read  another  like  it,  and 
it  shows  more  clearly  than  the  mere  citation  of  local 
happenings,  hov/ever  interesting,  exactly  what  was  in 
the  minds  of  our  people  then  and  how  greatly  we  have 
since  changed.   It  perhaps  touches  our  sense  of  humor 
to  reflect  on  "the  vevj   pertinent  ans\7ers  received 
from  those  in  infancy  as  to  their  relations  to  God," 
(although  that,  of  course,  reflected  the  catechism), 
and  to  note  that  while  education  was  supposed  to  fit 
our  sons  "to  be  usefu.l  in  society,"  it  had  no  other 
purpose  regarding  our  daughters  than  to  fit  them  to 
become  "sisters  and  mothers  in  Israel."   But  there 
is  more  in  it  than  that. 

It  contains  the  whole  ar,gument  for  parochial  schools 
and  for  the  sort  of  Instruction  now  given  by  the 
various  churches  in  Sunday  Schools  generall"r.   To  Mr. 
Eastenan,  indeed,  the  ptiblic  schools  were  virtually, 
parochial  schools.   Ke  had  never  dreamed  of  any  other. 
Notwithstanding  the  changed  position  of  the  churches 
under  our  civil  law,  in  Reading,  1830,  what  the  church 
members,  or  the  quasi  church  mem.bers,  believed  about 
spiritual  matters  was  not  yet  different  from  what  the 
tax  payers  who  supported  the  schools  also  believed, 
for,  so  far  as  the  large  majority  was  concerned,  the 
two  bodies  v/ere  still  almost  identical. 

It  seemed  obvious  to  them,  that  instruction  in  spiri- 
tual matters  was  as  necessary  as  book  learning,  even 
more  necessary.   But  it  was  not  seen  that  a  line  must 
be  drav/n  respecting  religious  instruction  in  public 
schools  sunoorted  b:''  those  holding  different  religious 
beliefs . 
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The    line   was    soon   drawn  however.      in   the  marysuc; 

slve   reoorts   v/ritten   chief  1^^  bv  i.Iaster   John  Batchelder 
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you  T/111  find  him  repeating  phrases  that  to  hi'n  v/ere 
almost  stereotyped,  such  as  "the  schools  generally 
are  in  good  order,  judiciously  nanaged,  and  evincing 
respectable  improvement,  while  some  deserve  particular 
commendation;"  but  you  v/ill  find  little,  if  anything, 
about  daily  prayers  or  the  teaching  of  religion, 
I  do  not  suppose  him  to  have  been  less  sensitive  to 
the  need  of  such  instruction.   It  had  simply  dis- 
appeared from  the  public  schools.   The  pendulum,  sv.oing 
so  far  the  other  way  that  many  years  later,  befo-^e 
the  Comm_ittee  on  Education  of  the  Legislature,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  good  people,  araong  v;hom  Rev.  Dr.  Barrows, 
of  Reading,  was  prominent,  v/ere  anxiously  promoting 
legislation  intended  to  preserve  systematic,  though 
colorless,  instruction  in  morals,  at  least,  in  the 
schools  v/hich  were  then,  as  now,  teaching  morals 
only  by  implication. 

Incidentally,  I  may  mention  that  the  Reading  Sabbath 
School  Society  had  been  organized  in  1824,  growing 
out  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  bible  class  of  1816, 
v.hlch  some  of  the  students  from  Andover  Tneological 
Seminary  (just  established),  came  dovm  to  teach. 
Although  there  were  Sunday  schools  here  previousl:/, 
--they  date  from  early  in  the  century ,-- this  v/as  a 
far  more  significant  recognition  of  the  need  of  or- 
ganized religious  instruction  for  the  young,  apart 
from  the  public  schools.   It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  m.embers  of  the  society  learned  29,810  verses  from 
the  bible  in  its  first  year,  an  average  for  each  mem- 
ber of  six  and  one-half  chapters  of  30  verses  each. 
One  hopes  that  something  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  was  absorbed.   At  any  rate,  the  society  be- 
c?me  interested  in  and  contributed  much  to  philan- 
thropic and  religious  work  beyond  our  borders  . 


LI 

Last  week,  in  naming  the  school  committee  of  1830, 
I  made  a  careless  slip  and  by  transposition  of  sen- 
tences made  it  appear  that  Joseph  M.  Driver  was  "of 
this  narish."   He  was  the  first  minister  of  the  North- 
Reading  Baptist  Chuxch  however,  remained  in  tovrn  but 
nine  months,  and  it  so  happened  that  of  the  three 
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members    of  the    Committee    in    that  year, --all    clergy- 
men, --North  Reading  had    two,    Llr ,   Eastman    and  Mr, 
Driver,    and  ovt  part   of  the    town  but   one,    the  Rev, 
Jared  Reid. 

The  Reading   of  the    thirties  v/as    in    transition.      The 
old  farming   life  was   drawing  to   a   close,    the    indus- 
trial  tovm  rapidly  developing.      In   our   day,    agri- 
culture here    is   negligible,    and   the    tovm   is    residen- 
tial rather    than  devoted  extensively   to  manufacturing, 
but   this    last   phase  was   not   foi^een  in   1330.      Then 
the    cabinet   industry  which   Ar.ibrose  Kingman  had  begun 
v/as   expanding  under    the    energ;^   of  his  brother  Eenrj, 
who  had  taken  it   over,    leaving   iimbrose   to    the  wheel- 
v/right  business  which  he    carried   on  until  his   death, 
Henry  8-dded   to  his    original   purchases    of  real  es- 
tate,   and  still  without   adequate    storage   room  of  his 
ovm,    from   time    to   time   filled  the  basement   of   the 
Old  South   Church  \vith   a  surplus    stock   of  bureaus    and 
tables,    awaiting   a  market. 

Luther  Elliott,    for  v/hom  Elliott    street   is   named,    in- 
vented a  machine    for    sawing  veneers,    and  with  Henry 
Kingman's   aid  pushed   that   innovation   in  m.echanical 
processes,    to    their  mutual   advantage.      Bureaus    (or 
other  pieces)    with  mahogany  veneered   surfaces,    the 
product   of   old  Reading  v/orlonanship,    still  remain   in 
town,    good,    solid  pieces    of  excellent   construction. 

Sylvester  Harnden  who,    a  mere   v^outh   of   23,    became    an 
apprentice    of  Elliott's,    v/as,    only   three  years    later, 
rushing   things    on  his    own  account    and  beginning   the 
development   of   the   extensive  mill  property   at   the 
head   of  Haven   street    on    the    other   side   of  Ivlain,    a  re- 
gion  long  knovrn   as    the    "Harnden  ilill  Yard,"      nov;  bi- 
sected by  the    extension   of  Haven   street,    and  wiiolly 
given  up   to  houses . 

Wo    ten-hour   nor   eight -hour   lav;  restricted   these  young 
men.      Undoubtedl:/   they  had  visions    of  v/hat  migh-t  be 
accomplished   in   the    future,    and  v/ere  v/illing    to   sacri- 
fice   something   of   their   immediate    comfort   to  make    thesf 
visions   real.      Kin.graan   at   first   drove  his    ovm   teami 
into   Boston    to   deliver  his   "oroduct.     Harnden  did   the 
same    thing,    and  returning   fre^iuentl:,-   spent   a  good  part 
of   the   night   in  preparation   for    the   nerct   day.      He 
also   for  years,    like   Kin:gnan,    vforked   at  the   bench. 
Sl^metime   after  Mike  Moore,   v/ith  his  heavily   loaded 
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wagons,    drawn  by   tv/o,    three   or   four  horses,    v/as    to 
become  his    transportation  agent,    but  not  yet. 

This   energy  had  its    sure   result   in   the    large   busin- 
ess   these  nen  built  up.      Before    1860    the    factories 
of  Harnden  and  Kin.gman,    and  of  others  who  more   or   less 
derived  from   them  and  paralleled   their  efforts,   made 
Reading  widely  known   as    a  m.anufacturing   centre    of 
no   slight   importance   for    the    time.      With   the   Harn- 
den establishment  especially,   many  v/ell-knov/n   citi- 
zens  had   loiig    connection;   notably   Levi   Abbott,   his 
foreman,   who   v/as   with  Mr.   Harnden   forty  years,    Charles 
P.   Pinlcham  v/hose   record   covered   thirty-five,    and 
Edward  P.    Parker    (afterv/ard   town    treasurer)    v/ho  was 
employed   thirty  years. 

The    cabinet   industry  v/as   not  alone  however.      In  1832, 
Daniel  Pratt    (for   21  years    town   clerk)   who   v/ith  his 
brother  Thomas  had  iriierited   the   shoe  business    of   their 
father  David,    in   the   big  house    at   the  head  of   the 
Common,    gave    it  up   and  v/ent  into    the  m.anufacture   of 
clocks,    founding   the   business    that  his    son  Daniel, 
and   son-in-law  Benjajnin  Boyce,    and   after   them  his 
grandson   the    late   P.   vU   B.   Pratt,    long   carried   on  in 
Boston,   under    the   name    of   "Daniel  Pratt's   Sons."     Mr. 
Pratt  became    associated  v/ith  Jonathan  Frost.      In  1838 
he   was   employing   20  persons  here.      That  perhaps    soujids 
small,    but   it  was   not   so    then.      Besides  his   prem.ises 
on  Linden   street,    in   connection  v/ith    the  house  he 
built    there,   he   used  in  making   clocks    the   building 
on  Haven   street,    nov/  occupied  by  Miss   Kathryn  Quinn, 
as    a  millinery   store. 

But,    after   all,    the   chief   industry   in    the    thirties 
was   still   the  making  of   shoes.      The    so-called  nanu- 
factui^ers,    the  m_en   at   the    top,   v/ho    furnished   the 
capital   in   the  beginning   and   found    the   purchasers   for 
the    com.pleted  product,    cut   the    soles    and  uppers  b^?" 
hand,    the  v/omen   and  yoimg   girls   in   every   farm  house 
received   the  uppers    and  bound   them,  by  hand,    and  every 
house    through   the    country  had   a   little    shop   in    the 
yard,    v/here    small   groups    of   the   descendants    of   the 
old  farmers   were   puttina;   the    shoes    together  by  hand 
operations,    for  v/ages  v/hich  seemed   fabulous    compared 
v/ith  v/hat  had  been  paid   for  v/ork  upon   the    land.      No 
ten-hour   day   even,    for    them  either.      From   sun-xxp   to 
sun-down   their  hammers   rang  upon   their   lap-stones, 
and  often  in   the   evening.      But   the    character   of   the 
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industry  in  the  small  shops  favored  discussion,  with 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  talk  araong  themselves,  and 
the  little  groups  were  frequently  settling  to  their 
own  safisfaction,  at  least,  the  weighty  affairs  of 
state  and  nation. 

So  far  as  the  v/omen  are  concerned,  this  is  the  period 
reflected  upon  its  pathetic  side  in  the  once-familiar 
poem  "Hannah  Binding  Shoes" — "poor  lone  Hannah,  sitting 
et  her  window  binding  shoes," — a  poem  not  quite  intelli- 
gible, without  explanation,  to  modern  readers,  to 
whom   binding  shoes  is  an  unheard-of  industry  for 
spinsters,  in  remote  country  districts. 

Before  the  thirties  V/arren  Perkins,  v/ho  came  here 
from.  Middle  ton  J  was  employing  50  to  75  persons  in  this 
way.   Henry  Gould  Richardson  and  V/illiara  R.  Perkins 
began  in  1855;  John  Adden  in  1830.   Stephen  Poster 
started  on  his  own  account  about  1834,  having  pre- 
viously been  manager  for  Abiel  Holden,   Mr.  Kolden 
himself,  after  several  years'  service  as  Deput7/ 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  gave  that  up  and  again  began 
shoe  manufacturing,  in  the  rear  of  the  house  he  had 
built  on  Main  street,  remodeled  as  our  Reading  Inn. 
D,  P.  Vv'eston,  whom,  ever^^'body  knew  as  "Parmxer  Vv'eston" 
(from,  his  middle  name)  began  in  1835,  dovm  on  South 
Main  street,  and  so  on  from,  time  to  time,  Thomas  H. 
Sv/eetser,  Stillman  E.  Par]cer,  Jerome  Parker,  at 
Hill  End;  John  Hart  Bancroft,  Gilm.an  Coggin,  Edwin 
Bassett,  Nathan  Bancroft,  on  the  west  side;  our  well- 
known  townsman,  James  A.  Bancroft  (who  we  hope  may 
long  remain  with  us)  and  others  were  engaged  in  the 
industry. 

Even  dovm  to  the  seventies,  considerable  quantities 
of  shoes,  chiefly/  for  inf^.nts  and  children  (perhaps 
worth  :-p400,0.00  annually),  v/ere  made  here,  and  George 
ji.lden  Richardson  (preceding  the  Richardson  Shoe 
Com.pany  of  our  time),  Clifford  './eston  (whose  grand- 
father, Ephraim.,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  in- 
dustry), Georgfi  E.  Leathe,  John  Burrill,  J?son  '.7. 
Richardson,  and  others .  were  s'^'nding  the  product  of 
Reading's  industry/-  all  over  the  country/. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  sewing  m.achine,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  McKay  machine  for  attaching  soles  to 
unners,  therebv  revolutioni:3ing  the  industry'-,  hand 
shoe  making  continued.   The  first  'iacFay  m.achine  in 
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Reading  was  put  in  operation  by  Edv.dn  Bassett,  in  a 
large  rear  room  in  the  second  story  of  his  house  now 
standing  at  65  Prescott  street.   I  doubt  if  there  are 
man^'-  in  Reading  •'vho  remember  that.   It  was  one  of  ihe 
wonders  of  the  time  and  aitracted  tlie  interest  of  all 
connected  with  the  craft.   My  father,  v;ho  vms  one  of 
those,  took  me  in  to  see  it,  but  few  v/ho  saw  it  rea- 
lized fully  what  it  meant.   The  small  shop,  almost 
domestic  in  character,  was  doomed,  and  the  great  mo- 
dern shoe  factories,  v^ith  ingenious  power-driven  ma- 
chinery, were  rising  above  the  horizon. 


LII 

Let  us   nov;   stage   a   "movie"    of   the   east   side   of  Main 
street  after   1830.      Bear   in  mind   that   it  was   not 
Main   street   then, --simply   the    turnpike. 

Y/arren  Perkins  had   come    over   from  Middle  ton   and  taken 
up   shoe  manufacturing  with  other   activities,    establish- 
ing himself   in   a  house  built  on   land  bought   from  Col. 
Parker,    where    the    Cliristiaji  Union   Church  now  is, 
afterv/ard  the  house   of  Y/illiam  Parker,    original  pro- 
prietor  of   the  V\fallace    store.      We  will   start    the   reel 
there . 

In  October,    1832,    from   that  s  on   of   Col.    Parker  who 
had  succeeded  his    father   as    innlceeper,    Abiel  Holden 
buys   for  $375   one-quarter   of   an   acre   between   the   Per- 
kins house    and   the    old   tavern  which,    25  years   earlier 
had  been    the  new  tavern,    but  by  1832,    curiously  re- 
flecting  the    changed   spirit   of   the    time,    was   no  m.ore 
called   a   tavern,    new   or   old,    nor   even   an   inn,    good 
English  names   both,    but   a   "hotel, "--after    the  manner 
of  France,    — "Mr.    Parker's  Hotel   in  Reading." 

There  v;e    see  Mr,   Holden  build  his  house,    under   a  re- 
striction not   to    come  beyond   a   line  drawn  between    the 
corner   of  I-Ir.    Perkin's   house    and  the  hotel,    as    they 
then  stood.      That   is   v;hy  the   present  Reading  Inn 
(carrying    the  name    of  inn  once  more)   has    in   front   a 
lavm.   space   not  paralleled  on   the   other   side    of   the 
street. 

The   reel   still  moves    and  v/e    see,    in  Decei7iber   of   the 
s-ame  year    (183S),    Mr.   Holden  buying   the   Parker  Hotel 
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itself   and  20   acres    of  Parker   land.      This    gives  hira 
all   on    the   east   side   of  the    street   from   the   present 
Christian  Union   lot   to    the    old  Smith  place   on   the 
corner   of  onr  Union   street,    and  also   the   field   im- 
mediately in   the   rear. 

Then,    in  March,    1834,   he    sells    to  Henry  Kingman    the 
lot  where    the   old  hotel   stands,    and   down   to    the   Smith 
place,    about  an  acre    "more    or   less,"    for  f^2,900; 
reserving   the   passage-way  which  is  between   the   pres- 
ent brick  building   and  our   Inn,    20   feet  wide,    that 
he,   Holden,   may  go  upon  his    land  in   the   rear,    and 
may  also   reach  the   north-side    door   of  his   shoe-factory 
in   the   ell   of  his  house,    "as   well   on   foot   as  with 
horses,    cattle,    teams,    carts    and   carriages,    to   remain 
at  all   times  unencxxmbered  v/ith  gates,    bars   or   other- 
wise,"   as    it  has    continued   to    this   day. 

This,    of   course,    is   before   Pleasant   street  exists, 
but   a   little   later   this   street   comes    into   the   picture, 
as   you   shall  now   see. 

Old  John   Daraon  dies,    joining   the    shades    of  those 
other  Damons,    generation   after  generation  back   to 
the  beginning  of   the    tovm;    and  in  1840  his   executor. 
Deacon  V\/akefield,    with   the    aid  of  Edmund  Parker   as 
surveyor,    lays    out   the   western  part   of   the    farra 
into  house   lots    and  streets,    the    first   considerable 
real   estate   development   in  Reading.      He   gives    the 
streets    appropriate  names:      Union   street  running  froBi 
the    Common  by  Union  Hall,    on   the    lot  which  Mr.    Dairion 
had  given   to   the    town;    John   street,    named  for  Kr . 
Damon;    Pleasant   street  v/hich  pleasantly  bisects    the 
land;   Middle    street   in   the  middle,    connecting  Union 
street   with  Pleasant;   Parker   street  back   of  Mr. 
Holden' s   field,    preserving   the   Parker   fsj-aily  name. 
That   is  how   these    streets    originate. 

The   first  banlc   in  Reading   is    incorporated  in   1831, 
called   the  Reading  Agricultural   and  Mechanical   As- 
sociation,   really  a  bank   of  discount   and  deposit,   but 
not   of  circula.tion,    serving   for  many  years    as    an 
adequate    corinnercial  banking   agency   for   those  who  were 
establishing    the    industries    of  Reading   and  extending 
their   trade    in   the   South.      The  ba/nk  begins   in   a   small 
way  with  pov;er   to  hold  real   estate   not   exceeding 
$3,000   in  value,    and  its    pjnnual  income    from  personal 
es-tate    limited   to   :-;2,000.      It   is    a   sort  of  savings 
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and   loan   association   also,    be^^inning  with   50  mem- 
bers,   and  v.'ith   stocl:   at  fjplO  per    share,    accwaulating 
its    capital    out   of   the    savings    of   the    thrifty   "cord- 
wainers"    and   cabinet  makers   in    the   tovm,    and   lend- 
ing it   out    to   promote  Reading   enterprises    and   the 
building  of  Reading  houses. 

For   instance,    v/hen   some   worthy  v/orkman  wants    to  build 
a   little    cottage    they   lend  him   the  none7/ ;    and  when 
William  Badger   in   1847  buys   of  Dana  Parker,    the    old 
mill   site    on  Salem   street,    paying  .llOO   for   it,    and 
builds   and  equips    the  mill, --the    first   steara   sav; 
mill   in   the    tovm, --in    the   following  February    (1848) 
the7/  lend  him  -"^2,000    on  mill,    steam   engine,    boilers 
and  other   appliances,    giving  him   liquid   capital  with 
which   to   operate.      Similarly  when  William   j,   Wight- 
man,    newly   come    to  Reading  in   1840,    to   engage   in   the 
manufacture    of   coach   lace,   brings    thus    a  nev/  in- 
dustry to    the   place,    they  lend  him  money  under  mort- 
gage  of  his   premises  up   the   turnpike. 

Edmund  Parker   is    the    first  president,    continuing 
until  his   death  in   1843,    and   other   original   officers 
are:      Warren  Perkins,    vice-president;    Jonathan  Frost, 
secretary;    Cyrus   Smith,    treasurer;   v/ith  Abiel  Holden, 
Ihom.as   Smith,    Caleb  ¥/akefield  and  Eliah  Parker,    Jr. 
(of  the   north   parish),    directors. 

Reel    two.      Sylvester  Harnden  by   purchase   obtains    the 
property  which  Henr^'"  Eingrnan   got   fro^i  Holden.      Pleasant 
street   cuts    it   in   two,    and  in  Karch,    1860,   Mr.  Harnden 
sells    the    corner  v/ith   the  hotel,   between   Pleasant 
street   and  Mr.  Holden' s   passage-v/ay,    to    this  Reading 
Agricultural   and  Mechanical   Association,    which, 
oblivious    to   the    ominous  war-cloud  gathering,    pro- 
ceeds   to   erect   a  bamk  building  upon   it.      This   is    a 
marked   change    in   the   business   buildings  upon  Main 
Street--for  Main  Street    the   turnpike  has   nov/  be- 
come.     The  wooden  hotel  building   is   removed  and   the 
nev;  brick  building,    as   you   see    it    to-day,    tal-es    its 
place:    the   first   and   for   a  long   time    the    only  brie]-: 
building  here.      Note    its   roof,    one   of   the    earliest 
examples    of   the   new  French  mode    then    com.lng   into    the 
cities,    a    supposed   curved  refinement  upon  what   the 
great  French   architect  Mansard  had  given    to  Paris. 
Note   its    quoins    and  windov/  dressings,    its    granite 
base   and   steps,    its    store,  fronts   with  recessed  en- 
trances,   its   brick    sidewalk, --is    it  not   for   its    tim.e 


an  important  structure?   Ciiaracteristic ,  too.   See 
how  it  puts  on  a  decorated  face  in  front,  v/hile  Kev/ 
England  frugality,  as  if  conscious  that  it  ought  not 
to  spend  money  for  foolish  adornment,  keeps  the  sides 
and  rear  dovm  to  a  less  expensive  and  more  modest  as- 
pect, like  a  lady  v/ho  should  present  an  elaborately 
rouged  countenance  with  diamond  breastpin,  and  a  plain 
old  fashioned  pug  with  no  ornaments  behind.   Jona- 
than Frost  may  later  have  his  harmless  pleasantry 
about  Emily  Ruggles'  "Bazar"  but  here,  at  least,  the 
association  of  which  he  is  secretary  has  produced 
something  really  urban,  that  can  be  understood  by  all, 
although,  considering  excellent  historic  precedents 
in  native  idiom  not  far  away,  nothing  less  appropri- 
ate, perhaps,  in  exterior  design,  could  have  been 
dropped  do^wn  in  a  quiet  New  England  town. 

It  is  thought  proper,  for  the  first  time  on  any  busi- 
ness building  here ,  to  employ  professional  skill. 
They  do  the  best  thing  possible  as  they  understand 
it,  and  John  Stevens,  practising  in  Boston  but  living 
in  South  Reading,  is  called  in,  a  man  of  reputation 
in  the  vicinity  and  widely  emplo^red  in  replacing  or 
modernizing  the  old  churches,  architect  also,  at  a 
later  date,  of  the  town  hall  in  \7akefield.  You  see 
him  in  the  foregroujid,  a  dignified  gentleman  v;earing 
(even  on  the  job,  ujomindful  of  bricks  or  mcrtar) 
a  high  silk  hat,  as  all  professional  men  did  then. 
An  architect  of  the  old-school,  self-educated  in 
artistic  theory,  who,  like  several  other  Boston 
architects  of  the  day,  has  dropped  building  construc- 
tion for  the  more  congenial  task  of  building  design, 
A  "practica.1"  man  they  call  him,  in  recognition  of 
his  experience  as  a  builder,  at  a  tim.e  when  artistic 
ability  and  "m.ere  pictures  on  paper"  ?.re  somewhat 
distrusted,  because  likely/  to  lead  into  ur.knovni 
depths  of  w^stefu.l  expenditure. 

Oliver  V'allace  builds  it, --a  mason  who  hrd.  moved  to 
Readin-^  from  Boston  in  18-^°  '' -^  r^rn  '"fro   in  our  day  is, 
like  his  \7ork,  alas  forgotten)  ,  -^nd  the  enterprise 
draws  the  constant  attention  of  the  usual  "side- 
walk comm.ittee"  of  men,  v/ith  a  few  interested  small 
boys,  like  myself,  v/ho  watch  xfhp.t   is  goiiig  on.   It 
is  one  of  the  first  things  I  remem.ber  in  Reading. 
V/ho  are  we  to  o__uestion  the  advancing  prosperity  of 
the  tovm,  or  to  see  anything  ominoiis  in  the  future? 
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Here  end.  the  reels  of  the  first  episode.   True  to 
accepted  form  tlie  second  episode  is  deferred  for  later 
presentation. 


LIU 

We  go  on  with  the  second  episode  of  our  "movie." 

Reel  first.   The  new  bank  building  is  hardly  coripleted 
before  the  banl^  ceases  to  exist  except  in  name.   All 
its  prosperity  crumbles  at  the  touch  of  Civil  War, 
The  guns  at  Charleston  not  only  shatter  Fort  Simter, 
but  the  Industries  of  Reading,  depending  chiefly  on 
the  Southern  market,  lie  prostrate.   The  banl-:'s  shares, 
vjhich  have  risen  from  $10  to  .^100  each,  become  un- 
productive 5  its  dividends  which  have  risen  from  five 
to  six,  and  at  last  to  twelve  per  cent  annually,  cease. 
It  closes  v/ithout  liabilities,  its  usefulness  -ended, 
its  honorable  record  complete.   "Close  up"  of  a  new 
and  smug  banlc  building  v.'ithout  a  bank,  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  needs  of  the  town. 

Reel  two.   In  1867,  V/illiam  Proctor  buys  the  building. 
He  had  come  to  Reading  in  1851;  living  in  the  house 
novr  occupied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Holt:  a  msji  of  energy'":  in  the 
shoe  business  in  Boston;  naturalized  citizen,  native 
of  England;  strong  abolitionist  before  the  war;  ar- 
dent unionist  during  its  progress;  interested  alv/ays 
in  the  improvement  of  the  town;  prominent  in  civic 
affairs;  one  of  the  originators,  and  a  first  trustee 
of  the  pii.blic  library;  lei'.ding  republican  from  the 
time  of  Lincoln,  Representative  in  1866. 

The  hall  in  tlie  upper  part  of  the  building  carries 
the  ngme  of  Ellsworth,  gallant  young  leader  of  zouaves 
in  1861,  shot  while  tearing  dovm  a  rebel  flag  dis- 
pla3''ed  upon  the  Marshall  House  in  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, a  youth  of  24,  one  of  the  first  martyrs  in  the 
war.   We  see  the  hall  occupied  by  the  Universalis ts 
for  religioi.is  services,  as  later  it  becomes  the  home 
of  the  Good  Templars,  the  Knights  of  Honor,  and  of 
the  Masons. 

On  the' second  floor  for  many  years  the  tovra.  office; 
and  afterv/ards  the  public  library,  its  librarian. 
Miss  Iriszie  Cox,  whom  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  has  im- 
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nortalized, — no,  immortality  is  a  gift  of  the  gods, 
shall  we  say  characterised? --as  follov;s,  letting  the 
light  of  his  playful  fajicy  fall  upon  the  dear,  dead 
days  beyond  recall:   "Her  name  was  Cox,  Miss  Lizzie 
Cox,  and  though  now  it  is  almost  30  years  since  I 
saw  her  and  she  is,  at  present,  I  am  sure,  dispensing 
the  pleasures  of  print  to  the  cherubim  and  seraphim 
-;;--;;--;:--;:--;;•  nevertheless  I  can  see  her  as  plainly  as  I  see 
the  faces  bef)re  me.  -x--;:--;;- -;;--;;-  Small  of  fi^-ure,  prim  in 
dress,  with  straight  hair  tight  combed,  and  bright, 
independent,  aggressive  eyes,  guarding  E.  P.  Roe, 
and  Horatio  Alger  and  Charles  Carle ton  Coffin  and  the 
rest  like  an  amiable  but  determined  Cerberus.   If  you 
wanted  a  book  you  had  to  know  what  you  wanted.  -;:--;;--;;--:;- 
Tlien  Miss  Cox  trotted  in  among  the  stacks,  slip  in 
hand,  like  a  chirping  sparrow  in  pursuit  of  a  bug, 
and  brought  you  the  first  title  which  was  in.   Some- 
times it  was  choice  number  one,  but  more  often  it 
was  an  alternate.   Vv'ith  an  energetic  pound  of  her 
rubber  stamp  she  affixed  the  date  to  your  card,  and 
you  timidly  departed  down  the  dirty  stairs ;"-- 
the  stairs  which,  he  does  not  allow  us  to  forget  were 
swept  "occasionally  but  not  often." 

In  the  rear  room,  after  1869,  is  the  first  Reading 
Savings  Banl-:,  until  that  institution  comes  to  an  "un- 
timely end.   V/e  glance,  ajid  let  it  pass.   "Memory 
heaps  dead  leaves  on  corpse -like  deeds,  from  under 
v/hi ch  they  do  but  vaguely  offend  the  sense."   Dovm 
stairs  we  see  the  store  next  to  Mr.  Holden's  passage- 
way occupied  by  Ira  Gray,  th.e  tailor.   His  great 
grandchildren  (and  their  cb-ildren)  are  toda^r  in  Read- 
ing.  He  was  a  philanthropist  in  philosophy,  a  liberal 
in  religion,  friend  of  the  slave,  a  republican,  of 
course,  and  (fortunately  under  certain  circumstances) 
quite  deaf.   For,  occasionally,  as  he  had  perfect 
right  to  do,  he  would  visit  his  store  on  Sundays, 
ilnd  small  boys,  com-ing  down  from  Sunday  School  in  the 
hall  above,  regardless  of  the  spirit  of  the  instruc- 
tion they  had  received,  knowing  he  was  inside,  v/ould 
seize  the  latch  and  rattle  the  front  door  violently. 
He,  being  deaf,  probably  heard  them  not  at  all;  at 
least,  it  did  not  seem  to  bother  him.   ViTaatever  sat- 
isfaction their  unholy  conc'uct  gave  to  the  boys,  I 
never  knew  him  to  object. 

V/e  see  Franklin  Fletcher,  with  dr?/  goods,  first  oc- 
cupying the  store  upon  the  corner.   He  is  already 
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viell  established  in  Reading,  beginning  by  running  a 
red  v/agon  through  the  back  tov/ns ,  with  a  full  as- 
sortment of  calicoes,  cotton  goods,  small  wares,  and 
such  things  as  attract  the  women  and  comraand  a  ready 
sale  from  door  to  door;  a  glorified  pedlar ' s-outf it 
of  a  kind  no  more  seen.   "Sammy"  Nichols,  who  lived 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Summer  Avenue  and  South 
Main  Street,  was  another  Reading  merchant  of  the  same 
kind  but  of  lesser  degree.   Both  have  enviable 
reputation,  v/ith  lucrative  trade  through  the  countr^r- 
side.   But  Fletcher's  store,  in  this  new  location  is 
far  beyond  what  the  tov/n  has  previously  knov/n.   Mr. 
Fletcher  is  assisted  by  James  Reid,  always  afterv/ard 
prominent  in  town  affairs.   As  Mr.  Fletcher's  es- 
tablishment passes  from,  our  viev/,  we  see  various 
apothecaries  there,  last  of  all,  and  best  knovm  of 
ail,  A.  V/.  Danforth. 

In  Mr,  Proctor's  time,  we  see  the  Universalis ts 
buying  land  in  the  rear,  v/ith  the  intention  of  build- 
ing a  church,  a  location  very  unsuitable  and  fortu- 
nately never  used  for  that  purpose. 

Reel  three.   Even  in  its  brief  career  the  years  put 
wrinkles  upon  the  face  of  our  building.   It  resorts 
to  paint,  like  a  lady  of  fashion,  and  for  much  the 
same  reason.   It  does  not  grow  old  gracefully  perhaps, 
like  less  pretentious  structure,  and  it  has  not  the 
mellow  antiquity''  of  our  early  colonial  buildings  of 
plain  red  brick  carrying  the  flavor  of  King  George's 
time.   All  its  smugness  goes,  7/et  something  is  added, 
--something  not  of  architecture  but  of  human  associa- 
tions of  one  kind  or  another.   Remembrances  of  the 
past  when  all  through  the  days  of  the  Civil  V/ar,  in 
that  rather  dingy  room,  on  the  second  floor.  Brooks 
Leathe,  Joseph  L.  Pratt,  James  S.  Campbell,  Solon  A. 
Parker,  as  I  remember  them,  names  that  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  althou.gh  so  soon  wi-oed  off  our  slate, 
carefully  attended  to  the  town's  affairs,  procuring 
enlisti-nents ,  promoting  the  comfort  of  Reading's 
soldiers,  dispensing  State  Aid  to  their  families. 
Memories  also,  cherished  by  a  fev./  still  living  of  the 
Sundays  when  a  little  group  met  on  the  upper  floor, 
earnest  men,  warm-hearted  women,  whose  descendants 
here  worshio  under  other  conditions,  but  perhaps  not 
more  sincerely; — of  the  Christmas  parties  when  a  very 
grizzled  yet  benevolent  Santa  Claus  crept  up  the 
a-tairs  to  the  wonder  and  a;ve  of  the  ex"oectant  children 
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before  a  Chrlstraas  tree  with  real  candles,  and 
flecks  of  spotless  snov;  only  apparently  real.   From 
one  such  tree  cajne  my  first  pair  of  skates  and  a 
book  of  marvellous  adventure  called  "Eastern  Tales," 
both  gifts  still  remaining  among  my  useless  be- 
longings, having  no  present  value  save  their  pov/er 
to  stir  that  out-worn  and  mid-victorian  thing  called 
sentiment. 

Memories,  too,  of  odors  not  altogether  of  sanctity, 
mingled  flavors  of  chemicals  from  the  apothecaries' 
below,  of  groceries  from  the  store  v/hich  came  after 
Mr.  Gray,  of  m^^sty  library  books  on  the  undusted 
shelves,  of  the  accumulated  impurities  collected 
through  years  of  insufficient  cleaning — which  even 
in  V/alter  Eaton's  fancy  persisted. 

All  the  old  things  pass,  and  Dr.  Brande  obtains  the 
building,   Nev/  tenants  fill  its  rooms,  undisturbed 
by  the  kindly  and  imperceptible  ghosts  upon  its 
stairs.   Everybody  calls  it  Brande 's  Block;  until, 
only  the  other  day,  the  Mechanics  Savings  Bank  of 
Reading  buys  it.   So,  at  last,  the  episode  ends,  the 
building  once  more  .lustifies  its  purpose,  it  will 
again  be  a  bank  building  in  fact;  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  modern  name  "Brande 's  Block,"  due 
to  ovmership  and  not  to  character,  fades  out,  as 
the  building  itself  fades  from  our  screen. 
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LIV 

Nov;,  in  order  to  pick  up  a  few  scattered  threads,  let 
us  go  back  to  the  laying-out  of  the  John  Damon  farm, 
with  its  streets  on  the  east  side  of  the  Common, 
There  has  since  been  no  change  in  these  streets.   Not 
long  ago  Haven  street  was  carried  through  the  old 
mill  yard  to  join  Parker  street  coming  down  from 
Pleasant,  and  Pleasant  street  itself  has  been  extended 
beyond  John  with  side  streets  ru3ining  out  from  it  to 
Salem  street,  but  the  original  streets  plotted  under 
Deacon  Wakefield's  direction  remain  as  they  were. 

The  scheme  was  considered  far  in  advance  of  the  time. 
Mr.  Barrus,  collecting  reminiscences  of  old  Reading, 
relates  that  although  Mr.  V/akefield,  as  executor  of 
the  Damon  estate,  was  congratulated  upon  the  sale  of 
many  of  the  lots,  it  was  thought  he  would  not  live 
to  see  half  of  them  built  upon.   In  1840,  when  the 
first  lots  were  offered,  he  was  53  years  old,  and  by 
1870  every  lot  was  occupied  and  Deacon  '//akefield,  v4t.o 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  had  not  then  passed  away. 

One  of  the  first  lots  was  taken  by  our  colored  towns- 
man, Amos  Potamia,  who  moved  over  from  the  place  he 
had  bought  of  Joel  Carey,  out  of  Mr,  Chute's  farm, 
to  a  lot  on  Union  street,  "next  to  Joseph  Spokefield's 
garden,"  taking  vv'ith  the  land  the  privilege  of  using 
water  out  of  a  well  "on  a  cross  street"  (Middle  street) 
back  of  Union  Hall.   A  well  was  then  an  important  as- 
set, and  frequently  transfers  of  lands  v/ere  made  with 
right  to  use  one  on  adjacent  property  or  elsev/here 
in  the  neighborhood.   Union  Hall,  I  need  not  again 
remind  770U,  was  the  old  church  building  removed  from 
the  Common  to  the  site  of  the  present  Union  street 
schoolhouse.   On  Union  street  Potamia  built  a  new 
house,  and  there  he  died,  an  exemplary  citizen  and 
member  of  the  church,  whose  grave  nov/  occupies  a 
prominent  place  near  the  new  tomb  in  Lavirei  Hill 
Cemetery. 

It  w?-s  not  always  so  prominent,  hov;ever,  being,  at 
the  time  of  his  burial,  in  the  extre:-.ie  up^er  part  of 
the  grounds.   a  colored  man  v;as  so  Txnusual  in  Reading 
prior  to  the  civil  war,  that  the  mere  fact  of  being 
black  gave  one  distinction.   I  know  of  no  other  reason 


for  making  it  a  mark  of  peculiar  courage,  -as  it  was, 
for  sone  of  the  young  boys  to  visit  that  grave  late 
at  night,  or  v/hat  was  thought  late,  say  an  hour  after 
the  ringing  of  the  curfew,  v/hich  until  after  the  six- 
ties always  rang  at  nine  o'clock  frora  the  hell  of  the 
Eethesda  Church, --folks  kept  early  hours  then.   Po- 
tamia  never  harmed  anyone  in  his  life,  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  he  v/as  not  likely  to  do  so  after  death. 

V:/e  never  saw  any  ghosts  in  the  peacefu.l  cemetery, 
indeed  its  quiet  spaces  were  not  unfrequented  evenings 
by  sentimental  strollers,  who  found  the  privac^^-  even 
of  the  adjacent  Love  Lane  m.ore  likely  to  be  invaded. 
Long  years  before,  an  observant  traveller  who  visited 
Boston  had  said:   "lliere  is  (in  that  tovm)  a  small, 
but  very  pleasant  Comr.ion  where  the  gallajits  a  little 
before  simset  walk  with  their  marrnalet  m.adaras  -;;--,:--;:--:;- 
till  the  nine  o'clock  bell  rings  them  home  to  their 
respective  habitations."   In  Reading  we  had  no  Com- 
mon adapted  to  strolling,  nor  indeed  a  park.   The 
cemetery  v/ith  its  pleasant  prospect  far  over  the 
fields  towards  the  lake,  its  trees,  its  shrubbery 
borders,  its  banl-:s  whereon  wild  clover  grew,  served 
the  purpose.   The  silent  dead  did  not  object,  nor  were 
they  feared  even  after  the  curfew.   It  v;as  life,  not 
death  v/hich  filled  the  thought  of  the  happy  strollers, 
--life  v/ith  its  sweet  prom.ises,  its  hopes,  its  aspira- 
tions.  And  I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  the  rapt  cou- 
ples v;ho  wandered  there  alwaT^s  felt  it  necessary  to 
retire  "to  their  respective  habitations,"  upon  the 
summons  of  the  warning  bell.   It  was  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  but  perhaps  there  are  some  still  living 
who  recall  those  happy  days,  wh?  ch  -carried  incidents 
more  moving  than  any  I  can  venture  to  relate.   Ah, 
jeunesse,  jeunesse,  quels  reves  sont  le^    tiers  I 
Comme  tes  r-eve?  "• 'evanou.issent  vite ! 

On  the  day  of  the  sale  to  Pot^mia,  Mr.  Wakefield  also 
executed  a  deed  to  Moses  Iv^orse,  v/ho  for  sometime  car- 
ried on  a  livery  and  teaming  business  here,  and  after- 
ward the  lots  were  sold  comparatively-  fast.   In  1842, 
the  Selectmen,  pursuant  to  instructions,  officially 
laid  out  the  streets  which  Deacon  7.'ak:eflelG  had  plot- 
ted, adopting  the  names  he  had  given  to  them,  pxid  the 
tovrn  accepted  them,  "no  com.pensation  for  daiT.ages  be- 
ing either  clarmec  or  aV'.'arded."   Curiously,  the  Se- 
lectm.en  in  their  renort,  mindful  that  it  wp'.s  John's 
iand  they  were  deal  in  o;  with,  refer  to  John  street  as 
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John's  street,"  and  so  it  appears  in  the  record. 

Many  of  the  lots  on  this  tract  have  been  several  tines 
sold,  and  naturally  there  has  been  much  appreciation 
in  values.   One  of  the  original  lots  first  brought 
^56,    and  Mr,  Barrus  rem.a.rks  that,  being  divided  "one 
of  the  halves  v;as  recently  (about  1870)  sold  for 
r)450."   Oct.  27,  1840,  Mr.  V/akefield  sold  to  Sylvester 
Harnden  the  John  street  school-lot,  for  the  suja  of 
i|l26.   Nine  years  afterwards  (March  29,  1849),  Mr. 
Harnden  sold  it  to  the  to\'/Ti  for  ^^250.   That  is,  it 
doubled  in  value  in  the  first  nine  years.   The  pres- 
ent school-hou.se  was  soon  after  built  upon  it.   By 
recent  valuation,  land  in  the  vicinity,  part  of  the 
old  farm,  is  rated  from  ;ji;700  to  ■t;'.1,000,  or  even  high- 
er, for  a  quarter-acre  lot. 

Although  his  chief  business  was  manufacturing,  Mr. 
Harnden  is  called  a  "trader"  in  this  deed.   But  the 
designation  indicates  the  bee  that  abou.t  this  time 
was  beginning  to  buz^;  in  the  bonnets  of  others  in 
Reading  besides  him, --the  trading  in  land  as  a  side 
interest  along  with  one's  regular  employment.   Be- 
tween 1837,  vrtaen  Mr.  Harnden  took  title  to  the  first 
portion  of  his  extensive  mill  properties,  and  1860, 
when  his  activities  in  this  kind  virtually  ceased, 
there  appear  more  than  twenty  greater  or  sm.all  real 
estate  transactions,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
tovm,  in  which  he  is  found  ixpon  one  side  or  the 
other,   'j/e  shall  see  more  important  evidences  of  this 
trading  spirit  after  the  building  of  the  railroad 
affects  the  development  of  the  tovm.   In  the  frequen- 
cy of  transfers,  the  boundary  lines,  which  of  cours's 
in  the  old  days  were  often  inexactly  run,  were  even 
at  this  late  time  set  forth  in  transitory  fashion. 
For  exai-iiple,  in  one  instance,  the  line  extends  "from 
jjjTiibrose  Eingraan's  new  barn  to  a  gravel  pit;"  both 
barn  and  pit  being  now  am.ong  the  things  that  were  but 
are  not.   Men  began  to  be  "demented  with  the  mania 
of  ovniing  things,"  ( sjid  selling  them),  rjid  specu- 
lation in  land  prom.ised,  although  in  Reading  it  did 
not  often  provide,  an  easy  road  to  wealth. 


LV 

The  Erie   Canal  v/as    opened   in   1825.      It  menaced  Bos- 
ton's  hotted- for   nrestL^e   as   a   commercial    center,    end 


seerned  likely  to  foster  the  export  trade  of  I'lev.-  Yor> 
to  which  the  interior  of  our  ov/n  State  v;ould  become 
tribu.tary.   To  that  extent  eastern  Massachusetts 
v/as  threatened.   Once  let  canal  transportation  iDecome 
general  and  the  trick  would  be  turned.   Canals  fol- 
lowed river  valleys,  and  all  our  v/e stern  rivers  ran 
towards  Ne?/  York.   The  Erie  Canal  therefore  gave  a 
fillip  to  other  canal  projects.   For  canals  seemed 
to  m.ost  persons  who  thoi.ight  about  the  matter  at  all, 
the  natural  v/ay  to  supersede  highway  traffic. 

No  canal  terminating  in  Boston  existed  except  the 
Middlesex,  v/hose  history  has  been  briefly  given  in 
these  papers.   That  had  accomiplished  little.   Our 
public  wanted  soraething  more  im.portant,  something 
that  would  bring  the  products  of  our  interior  farm.- 
ing  and  m.ill  tovms  to  the  seaboard  at  Boston,  that 
would  even  connect  Boston  with  the  great  V/est. 

February  25,  1825,  the  legislature  established  a 
com.m.ission  to  consider  a  canal  to  the  Connecticut 
river,  perhaps  to  the  Hudson  to  connect  \7ith  the 
Erie.   It  reported  in  1826.   Loamm-i  Baldv/in  the 
younger,  of  V/oburn,  son  of  the  Loammi  whom  I  have 
m.entioned.  in  connection  with  the  Middlesex  Csjial  and 
the  Baldwin  apple,  made  the  surveys.   The  Commission 
examined  two  routes,  but  favored  one  via  Fitchburg, 
deeming  the  passage  of  the  Koosac  Fountain  a  slight 
thing.   Afterward,  vsfhen  they  tried  to  bore  throiigh 
for  a  railroad,  it  cost  the  state  millions. 

The  fallacious  estimates  made  by  Baldwin  carefully 
and  in  good  faith,  did  not  escape  criticism..   VYe  now 
knov/  that  they  were  ridiculously  inadequate.   He 
thought  the  whole  cost  from  the  sea  to  the  Connecti;- 
cut  v/ould  not  exceed  §3,000,000.   To  obtain  that 
would  not  be  easy,  but  possible, --perhaps  by  a  lot- 
tery scheme,  a  v;ay  of  luring  pennies  from,  hidden 
Dockets  often  successful  and  not  then  thought  im,- 
m.oral. 

In  the  previous  year  som.e thing  happened  however 
which,  slight  in  itself,  was  important  in  its  effect 
upon  all  canal  projects.   G-ridley  Bryant,  a  con- 
tractor and  self-educated  engineer  (v/hose  son,  a 
well-known  architect  of  the  late  sixties,  was  of  the 
firm  v;-hich  designed  the  Boston  City  Hall  snd  m.any 
o'ther  im.portant  structures),  was  engaged  in  building 
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Bunlcer  Hill  Monument.  He  knew  of  English  experiments, 
and  thoixght  he  could  bring  the  granite  from  his 
ttuincy  a_uarry,  four  miles  or  so  away,  by  a  tramway 
OT^erated  bv  horses. 

This  scheme  which  seems  to-day  remarkably  simple,  was 
called  impracticable.   His  petition  for  a  charter  met 
with  ridicule.   "Y/hat  do  we  know  about  railroads? 
Wn.0   ever  heard  of  such  a  thing?   He  asks  to  take  land 
by  eminent  domain;  is  it  right  to  take  a  person's 
land  for  a  chirierical  scheme?"   Asking  such  questions, 
they  finally  gave  Bryant  what  he  v/anted,  and  thereb^r 
imwittinglTT-  killed  all  canal  projects,  v;hich  there- 
after died  a  lingering  death. 

Bryant's  plan  was  carried  out,  the  first  railway  in 
America,  one  of  the  original  "Boston  notions."   The 
rails  were  of  ¥/ood,  protected  v/ith  strap  iron,  and 
laid  on  stone  sleepers.   Crude  as  it  was  it  had 
switches,  turntables,  and  other  usefu.l  details,  af- 
terward generally  adopted  in  railroad  building.   Its 
first  cars,  dravm  b:,^  horses,  were  operated  Oct.  7, 
1826.   Years  afterward  this  Granite  Railroad,  be- 
came part  of  the  Old  Colony  system.,  and  a  modern 
railroad,  opened  in  1871,  was  built  over  its  right 
of  v/av.   After  1826  there  was  a  "railroad"  as  well 
as  a  "canal"  party  in  the  legislature.   By  1830, 
the  canal  party  was  virtually  dead. 

Joshua  Presco-tt,  Edmund  Parker  and  Warren  Perkins, 
of  our  parish,  Joshua  Putnam,  Addison  Flint  and 
Eliab  Parker,  Jr.,  of  the  north  parish,  were   Read- 
ing's representatives  in  those  form.ative  years.   As 
far  as  I  can  discover  neither  of  them  said  or  did 
an7/thing  of  public  record,  respecting  these  matters 
v^hich  were  agitating  the  legislature.   Yet  no  doubt 
they  had  opinions.   Prescott  was  a  good  Is-vrjer ,    v.'-ell- 
knovm  in  Eastern  Middlesex.   Edmund  Parker,  of  course, 
was  well-knovm.   They  v/ere  all  as  able  m.en  as  the 
tovm  could  select.   The  country  m-em.bers  (and  perhaps 
at  the  tim.e  Reading  was  considered  a  country  dis- 
trict) were  inclined  to  ridicule  railroad  schem-es. 
At  best,  they  v/ere  lu''"ev^arm,  \7hile  capitalists,  pre- 
sumably eager  to  ca.ptu.re  a  safe  profit,  were  never- 
theless reluctant  to  travel  unexplored  paths.   Like 
the  typical  "man  from  Missouri,"  the  conservatives 
and  the  frankly  doubtful  "had  to  be  shown."   But 
hg"re  was  on-Dortumity  at  their  doors,  onlv  to  be 


tremblingly   adinitted. 

Apparently,    in    all    those    earl:/   legisla-f-.ures    there 
¥/as    only   one  man  v/ho  had.   vision,    and  he   took   iriiir.edi- 
ate    action  towards  raeyAng  his   dream  real.      This  men. 
once    lived  in  Reading.      It   is   astonishing  how  soon 
v^e    are   forgotten.      The   facts   about  him  are  buried  in 
out-of-the-v/ay  places,    yet   the   part  he   played  put  him 
in  the    centre   of   the   stage.      V/ith   one   brief  exception 
his   nsjne   does   not   appear   in    the   leading  dictionaries 
of  biography,    although  it  would  seem   to  be    as   worthy 
of  permanent  recognition   as    that   of   certain   conspic- 
uo\:.s  members   of    collateral  branches    of  his  well-knov-m 
family.      Even   the   annals    of  his    college   and   the   pub- 
lished genealogy   of   that   family,   whose   editors   were 
much  nearer   to  him   than  I    am,    differ   on   such  easily 
ascertained  points    as    the   number   of  his   wives   and 
their  personality.      The   published  history  of  Reading 
mentions  him  once    casually,    v;ith  no   reference    to  v/hat 
he   did.      The    little   Granite  Railv/ay   is   everyv/here 
known   as    the    first   ijmeric8.n  railroad,    as   it  vfas .      Pew 
persons    today  knov/  however   that   to    a   one-time   resi- 
dent  of  Reading    (not   indeed   to    the   manner  born)    is 
due    the   first   direct  m_ovement   towards   a   developed 
railroad  system   in   this    country.      It   ante-dated  the 
opening   of  Bryant's   road  by   several  m.onths,    and 
contemplated  a  much  broader   thing. 

Here    is    the    story.      Som.e   weeks   ago   I  mentioned   that 
Dr.   ilbner   Phelps   had  his   professional   office   in   a 
building  v/hich  Mr.    Chute  had  built   east  of  his  house, 
the   present   Carter  mansion,    on  Y/oburn   street.      There 
he  began  practice,    gaining   practical   experience    in 
his   profession.      Before  he    came  here  he  had  conceived 
the   idea   of   an  i\raerican  railroad,    and  while  he   re- 
m.ained  hers   and   for    some   years    afterward  the    idea 
gerrainated  until  he    could  put  his    theories    to    the    test. 

Dr.   Phelps    (born   in   1799),    was    one    of   the   Belcherto\Yn 
Phelpses,    a  graduate   of  Williams    College,    class    of 
1806";    received    the   Degree    of  A.M.    and  M.D.    from  Brovm, 
1813,    and  Yale,    1814;    coming   at   once    to  Reading.      A 
77ounger  brother  v/as    the   grandfather   of   the   gifted 
Elisabeth   Stuart  Phelps  Vj'ard,    v/iiose    scholarly   father, 
Rev.    Austin  Phelps  married,   the  brilliant  daughter   of 
Prof.   Moses   Stuart   of  Andover.      Moses   Stuart  was    a 
Yale    graduate    of   about  Dr ,    Phelps'    age.      They  v/ere, 
of   course,    acquaintances,    perhaps,    intimates,    and   this 
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probably  brought  the  physician  into  our  vicinity 
shortly  after  Stuart  became  professor  of  sacred 
literature  at  Andover . 

Abner  Phelps  v/as  in  sone  ways  a  remarkable  man.   De- 
termined to  have  an  education  tubercular  s^Trnptoms 
blocked  his  way.   He  kept  at  work  on  the  farm  of  his 
father.  Deacon  Eliakim,  of  Belchertown,  who  was  him- 
self 12  years  in  the  house  of  Representatives,  and 
tutoring  under  the  local  clergyman  progressed  slov.fl^/' 
through  college.   Finally,-  at  a  time  when  consumption 
was  common  and  generally  fatal,  he  determined  to 
study  m.edicine  that  he  might  cure  him.self .   And  he 
did  itl   That  shov/s  something  of  his  fibre.   But  it 
made  him  rather  late  in  getting  into  practice  for 
the  cure  of  others.   He  was  about  34  when  he  began 
in  Reading. 

He  became  interested  in  railroads  while  at  V/illigm.s, 
after  reading  an  account  of  a  road  used  for  trans- 
porting coal  and  slate  from  quarries  in  Wales.   Others 
no  doubt  read  the  same  account,  but  the  seed  fell  on 
stony  ground.   Hot  so  v/ith  Phelps.   He  v.Tote  his 
father,  who  was  then  in  the  legislature,  that  he 
"tho\Tght  a  railroad  would  better  serve  the  business 
of  the  country  than  canals,"  and  gave  his  reasons. 
He  said:   "Malce  in  a  State  road.   The  counties  build 
roads.   Y'/hy  not  the  State?  -;;--;;-;;-;;""-  Were  I  in  the  le- 
gislature, I  shou.ld  move  it  as  the  first  object  of 
attention," 

His  time  came.   Removing  from.  Reading  to  Boston  he 
was  sent  to  the  House  in  1826,   On  the  second  day 
of  the  session,  June  18,  he  offered  an  order  of 
inquiry  as  to  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson. 
It  was  the  first  proposition  ever  made  in  this 
country  for  a  comir.ercial  railroad,  and  its  adoption 
was  the  first  concerted  action  tov/ards  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  railroad  in  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  Phelps'  legislative  order,  followed, 
as  we  shall  see,  by  other  activities  of  his.  teaches, 
—  if  7'"ou  ViTsnt  a  ^.oral  for  tlie  edification  of  youth, 
--the  trvith  of  a  couplet  which  rrrj   fatlier  was  fond 
of  quoting: 

"V.Taat  you  can  do,  or  thinl:  you  can,  begin  itl 
Genius  hath  virtue,  oower  and  magic  in  it." 


The   Reading  of  his  day  v/as  perhaps  too  narrov;  for  a 
man  of  his  initiative.   A  v/ider  field  av;aited  hirn  in 
Boston.  His  only  son  (also  a  ph^^'sician)  v/as  speaker 
of  the  House  in  1856,  president  of  the  Senate  later, 
and  otherwise  prominent  in  public  life  during  the 
sixties.   As  to  Dr.  Abner,  I  find  in  a  chronicle  of 
events  contained  in  that  formerly  useful  publication, 
the  Boston  Alina.nac,  under  the  date  of  February  24, 
1873,  this,  inserted  without  other  detail  or  coinr:ent, 
"Dr.  Abner  Phelps,  a  prominent  physician  of  Boston, 
died.   Aged0o."  He  had  outlived  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries of  1826,  and  the  younger  generation  hard- 
ly kne^'f/  him.   The  press,  that  graveyard  of  buried 
reputations,  made  no  mention  of  his  public  services. 


LVI 

Let  us   note    the    results    of  Dr.   Phelps'    legislative 
order.        A   joint   committee   v/as  proposed,   but    the  un- 
believing Senate  would  not   concur,    so    the  House   pro- 
ceeded  alone.      Dr.   Phelps   was   chairman   and  rgr-ote 
the  report,    presented   January  19,    1827.      It^'rhe    only 
published  vrark   from  his   pen,    except   a   little   pam- 
phlet  entitled   "The    Crucifixion   of   Christ   anatomi- 
cally  considered"   now  exceedingly  rare.      Even   the 
single    copy   sup'oosed  to   be    in   the   Boston  Public 
Library  cannot  be    found.      A  road  similar    to   Bryant's 
Granite  Railway  was    sugc^ested, --wooden  rails,   horse 
pov/er    and  tow  paths,    as    on   canals.      But   it   em.bodied 
the    idea   of  a  railroad,    that  was    the    important  point. 
A   survey  v/as   recommended. 

I   find  in    tlie    "Boston   Courier"    (1827)    the   following 
which  in  viev/  of  what  has  happened   since,    illustrates 
Josh  Billings'    remark   that    "it's  better  not   to  know 
so  much,    than    to   know  so  m.iich   that    airft  so."      "Al- 
cibiades,    or   some   other   great  man   of   antiquity,    it 
is    said,    cut   off  his   dog's    tail,    that   quidnuncs  m.ight 
not  become    extinct  from  v/ant   of   excitement.      Some 
such   notion  we   doubt  not  moved  one   or  two   of  our 
natural   and  experimenta.1   philosophers    to   get  up   the 
project   of   a  railroad   from.  Boston    to  Albany; --a  pro- 
ject y;hich  ever77one   knows,   who   knows    the    simiplest 
ru.le    in   aritmaetic,    to  be    impracticable  but    at  an  ex- 
"oense    little    less    than    the  m.arket   value    of   the   "/hole 
territory  of  Liassachusetts  :    and  which,    if  practicable 
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every  person   of   com.v'^.on sense   knov/s   v^ould  be    as  useless 
as    a  railroad   from  Boston    to   the   rn.oon." 

Tlie   legislature  v;as  hardly  more    responsive    than   the 
press,    but   authorized  a  Board   of  Internal   Improve- 
ments,   to   consider  railroads    and  canals   generally. 
This   Board   did   little,   but   at  last  a   siirvey  was 
ordered  for   a  road   from.  Boston   to    the   Hudson. 

Phelps,    of   course,   v;as    an  enthusiast.      He   had  vision, 
but  was   perhaps   something   of  a  bore   in   presenting  Ms 
views.      Doubtless   they  thought  him  a   "crank."      As 
the    legislature  was    debating,    John  Adams,    ou.r   ex- 
president,    died.      At  his    fuiaeral   Daniel  V;ebster  and 
Dr.    Phelps  were    throvm   together,    and  the   two,   being 
fpjniliar  with  Bryant's    local   tramway,    discussed   the 
larger   proposition.      Mr,   V/ebster   listened   as   Phelps, 
no   doubt  v/ith   some    fervor,    outlined  his    scheme,    and 
then  said:      "It   is    a  subject   for   grave    consideration 
whether  roads    cannot  be  m.ade    as   you  propose;"      a 
comjnent   colorless    and  not   important,    sinc^    t>^e   sub- 
ject was    already  binder    "grave    consideration,"    and 
what  Phelps  wanted  was    action   and   influential   support. 

It  remin'^'^   ""i^    of   C^ion'^^l  '''/ri.glita '  s    occasional-   re- 
ports   to   ^L-^.^    Chronicle    in    the    seventies,    of  concerts 
wherein  Reading's    amateur   singers    appeared.      Not 
v/ishing   to  be   unduly   critical,    and  yet  v/illing   to 
say   something  kindly   and  rather   euphonius,   he  would 
v;rite    "the   number   given  by    'so-and-so'    -was   rendered 
in   a  very    'conscientious'    manner;"   w?iich  was   not 
offensive,    and  after   all  meant   onl^r   that    the   per- 
forme?:'   did    the  best  he    could.      V/ithin   the    lim.its    of 
politeness  Y/ebster   could  hardly  have   said   less,    but 
the    self-centred  Phelps   remarked   that   "it   gave  him 
great  encouragement   and   satisfaction." 

During   the    sumiier   of   1828,    Dr.    Phelps    at  his    ovm  ex- 
pense  explored   the   route   with  the    surveyors  .      V,hen 
b7r-s tanders ,    politely   concealing   their   smiles,    asked 
what   all    this  would   am.ount   to,   he   ]^redicted   "the 
railroad  from  Boston   to   Alban;/  will    one   day  be   a 
street   lighted,    and   lined  with  houses   and   stores;" 
--a   statement  far   nearer    th^    t"':'uth   than   the   editori- 
al  reference  which   I  have  qii.oted   above. 

One   paper  however,    the    "i.dver  tiS'^r , "   under  I'athan 
Hrile,    did   good  work    in   educating   piiblic   opinion. 
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Hr.le  believed  that  railroads  were  corning.   His  educa- 
tional campaign,  began  v/ith  Phelps'  report  and  con- 
tinued four  years , 

The  year  1830  was  memorable.   Cars  with  flanged  wheels 
v^ere  then  drav/n  by  horses  over  a  track  l.^  m.iles  long, 
between  Baltimore  and  the  village  of  Ellicott's  Mills. 
Before  that,  George  Stephenson's  first  locomotive, 
the  "Rocket,"  had  shown  the  power  of  steam;  and  late 
in  the  year  the  r/ipn Chester  and  Liverpool  road  was 
opened.   Hale  spread  broadcast  every  d.etail. 

The  "London  (qiuarterly  Review"  however,  that  vehicle 
of  sound  opinion,  again  illustrated  the  7/isdom  of 
Josh  Billings  by  remarking:   "As  soon  expect  people 
to  suffer  them.selves  to  be  fired  off  upon  one  of 
Congreve ' s  rockets,  as  trust  themselves  to  be  whirled 
at  the  rate  of  eighteen  or  tv/enty  miles  an  hour  by 
means  of  a  high  pressure  engine." 


These  events  carried  promise  and  potency  of  tre- 
mendous consequence.   In  Massachusetts  the  first  road 
chartered  was  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  and  before  the 
close  of  1831  the  roads  to  Providence  and  to  Wor- 
cester received  charters.   The  public  was  still  in- 
different.  Capital  came  slov/ly.   The  first  loco- 
motive set  in  m.otion  in  Massachusetts  was  operated 
on  the  Boston  and  V/orcester  in  March,  1834.   The  V/or- 
cester  road  ¥;as  opened  for  public  travel  as  far 
as  ITewton  in  May  1834,  8.nd  through  to  Worcester, 
JvO-j   4,  in  the  follovring  year.   The  Providence  was 
opened  June  11,  and  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  June  27, 
1835. 

At  first,  the  rails  on  the  Lowell  road  were  laid  on 
stone  sleepers  supported  on  rigid  foundations.   Mr. 
Baldv/in  had  figu.red  out  that  ujiless  the  track  were  . 
rigid  its  constant  tendenc?'  to  sini-:  under  a  loaded 
train,  v;ould,  in  effect,  oblige  the  locomotive  to 
be  alwa^T's  climbing  up  hill.   In  this  he  was  m.is- 
taJrzen,    and   rigid  sleepers  were  abandoned  for  the 
familiar  wooden  ones,  greatly  reducing  cost  of  con- 
struction and  presenting  other  advantages. 

The  first  locomotive  on  the  Lo'"'ell  road,  ru.nning 
through  'Voburn  from  Boston,  "^as  imriorted  from.  Steph- 
enson's works  in  England,  and  a  men   vras  brought  over 
to  run  it.   V/hen  this  locomotive  was  duplicated  at 
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the  Locks  and  Canal  V/orks  in  Lov^ell,  the  Englishman 
condemned  the  nev/  machine.   He  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  it,  and  it  kept  getting  out  of  order.   The 
superintendent  thought  the  rnan  didn'  t  v/ant  it  to  he 
a  success,  and  he  was  discharged.   Afterwards,  Ameri- 
can locomotives  operated  by  New  England  men,  v;ere 
satisfactory. 

The  Eastern  Railroad,  running  into  Maine  via  Ports- 
mouth, v;as  chartered  in  1836.   Its  terminus  v;as  East 
Boston  OJid  it  did  not  reach  Boston  proper  until  1854. 
A  part  of  the  present  Boston  and  Maine  system,  the 
Andover  and  Wilmington,  then  a  branch  of  the  Lov/ell, 
was  chartered  in  1833.   In  1841,  western  connection 
was  completed,  joining  Boston  and  Albany,  as  Dr. 
Phelps'  original  scheme  had  contemplated. 

I  find  in  the  "Monthly  Chronicle"  for  June,  1841,  this 
statement:   "The  magnificent  system  of  railroads,  ex- 
tending from  a  common  centre  at  Boston  throughout 
the  State  of  J^assachusetts,  and  reachin,!?  to  four  of 
the  adjoining  States,  is  now  completed."   Tb-is  "mag- 
nificent system"  included  337  miles  of  road,  costing 
§14,000,000;  and  earning,  in  1839  .^1, 000, 000  gross. 
Reading  v/as  not  yet  included  in  this  system  but  its 
day  was  at  hand. 

It  wasn't  altogether  plain -sailing.   Questions  of  land 
dsjnage  in  obtaining-  right  of  Y/ay  were  perplexing,  and 
destruction  of  natuj:'al  beauty  by  the  raw  and  often 
unsightly  railroad  embankments,  sometimes  caused 
sentimental  objections,  not  so  frequently  here ,  per- 
haps, as  abroad.   As  late  as  1844,  v/hen  the  Kendal 
and  V/estmoreland  railroad  vms  proposed,  V/ordsworth 
wrote  his  well-known  sonnet  beginning:   "Is  there  no 
nook  of  English  ground  secure  from  rash  assault?" 
and  calling  upon  the  winds  and  the  torrents  to  join 
with  those  who  "scorn  the  false  utilitarian  lure," 
and  "with  strong  and  constant  voice,  protest  against 
the  wrong."  Ruskin's  voice  v/as  strong  and  constant 
on  the  sBJne    side.   And  to  this  day  the  value  of  an 
English  country  estate  is  in  no  sm.all  part  fixed  by 
its  distance  from  rather  than  (as  in  this  country) 
its  nearness  to  a  railroad. 

No  doubt  we  v/ere  less  sensitive  here  because  we  had 
open  to  defacement  no  such  backgroun.d  of  local 
scenerv  ajid  "naternal  fields."  consecrated  bv  the 
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traditions   and  memories   of   centuries.      But  even  in 
the   New  York   legislature    (so  runs    the    story)    a 
syrapathetic  menber   opposed   granting   p    certain  impor- 
tant railway  location.      "It   can't  be    done,    gentle- 
men," he    said,      "It  must  not  be   done.      Your  proposed 
line   runs   right    throiigh  ray  friend  Adam  van  der  Donk's 
barn  I" 
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The  Providence,  Worcester,  and  Lowell  railroads  were 
all  through  lines  between  Boston  and  their  respective 
termini.   Not  so,  the  Boston  and  Maine.   It  is  a 
chain  of  several  links.   First,  the  Andover  and  V/il- 
mington  already  mentioned.   Andover  v/as  the  seat  of 
a  thriving  educational  institution  of  more  than  lo- 
cal prominence  and  it  wanted  direct  railroad  com- 
munication with  Boston.   Hence  this  line  was  char- 
tered in  1833,  reaching  the  Boston  and  Lov;ell  at 
Vifilmington  station,  as  vve  see  it  now. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  stage 
passengers  annually  passing  through  and  from  Andover, 
according  to  statistics  collected  in  forecasting  the 
income  of  the  proposed  railroad,  was  15,681,   These 
included  passengers  from  and  to  Boston,  many  of  whom 
passed  through  Reading  also,  but  the  number  cannot 
be  separated  from  those  remaining  in  and  leaving 
Andover  t o  and  from  the  north.   Prom  these  statistics, 
and  estimating  the  freight  income  in  a  similar  rougli 
and  ready  way,  the^r  thoiTght  the  road  would  yield 
annually  $23,160  gross.   As  in  estimating  the  results 
of  canal  and  turnpike  traffic,  they  were  probably  too 
sanguine,  but  fortunately  other  favorable  factors 
entered  into  the  problem. 

Haverhill,  with  little  traffic,  proposed  to  seise  an 
opportixnity ,  and  secured  the  extension  of  this  An- 
dover and  Wilmington  line  to  that  tov/n.  Extension 
to  the  New  Hampshire  border  was  authorised  in  1837, 
and  the  name  v;as  changed  to  the  Andover  and  Haver- 
hill Railroad,  and  tv.-o  years  later  to  the  Boston  and 
Portland.   These  were  Massachusetts  acts. 

Meanwhile  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  June  27, 
1835,  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  "Boston  and 
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Maine  Railroad,"  across  New  Hampshire  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine.   Maine,  in  1836,  incorporated  ihe 
"Maine,  New  Hsjnpshire  and  Massachusetts  Railroad," 
and  in  1841,  changed  this  to  the  "Boston  and  Maine." 
In  Massachusetts,  1844,  the  "Boston  and  Maine  Ex- 
tension Railroad"  was  chartered  bringing  the  lines 
frora  Andover  into  Boston  by  a  new  route,  independent 
of  the  Lov/ell.   Although  not  so  intended  at  first  this 
finally  ran  through  Reading. 

All  this  required  hard  v/ork  and  the  smoothing  out  of 
much  controversy.   In  1844  the  Boston  and  Maine  ex- 
tended from  Wilmington  to  South  Berwick,  58  miles. 
The  track  of  the  Lowell  company  carried  the  Boston 
and  Maine  trains  from  V/ilmington  to  the  old  Lowell 
Terminal  station  in  Boston,  built  in  1835.   Prom. 
South  Berwick  Junction  its  trains  jointly  with  those 
of  the  Eastern  Railroad  ran  into  Portland  over  the 
Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth,  a  road  chartered  in 
Maine  which  ran  from  Portsmouth,  the  term.inus  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad.   In  Portland  the  station  was  the 
old  wooden  building  on  Commercial  street,  which  re- 
mained in  use  until  1873. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  had  one  of  the  best  road  beds 
in  the  country.   Its  through  trains  by  the  connecting 
roads  at  each  end,  as  described,  ran  48  m.iles  from 
Boston  to  Dover  in  1841,  and  througih  to  Portland  in 
1844,   By  that  time  its  original  cars,  which  at  first 
are  supposed  to  have  resembled  st^.,^^  coaches  mounted 
on  v/heels  adapted  to  rails  v;ith  compartments  having 
side  doors,  and  passengers  seatea  back  to  back,  had 
become  m.odernized  with  end  platforms  and  doors,  and 
longitudinal  aisles,  with  cross  seats  facing  the  front, 
crude  prototypes  of  those  now  in  use.   The  early  types 
of  cars  based  closely  upon  the  stage  coach  are  still 
used  upon  the  ordinary  European  trains.   The  earl77 
locomotives  were  v/ithout  cabs.   The  running  time  at 
first,  from  Boston  to  Portland,  v/as  four  hours  and 
the  fare  $4. 

So7iie  of  the  original  conductors  were  old  stage-coach 
drivers,  familiar  v/ith  the  country  and  with  the  tra- 
velling public.   Of  those  first  employed  I  myself 
remember  Wadleigh,  Tucker  and  Smith  who  continued 
down  to  the  sixties  or  later.   Other  well-kno^vn  early 
men,  although  not  among  the  first,  xreve   Aborn  and 
Smart.   The  earliest  men  were  bluff,  hearty  types  of 
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the  old-school,  reflecting  their  training  upon  the 
turnpikes,  some  of  them  not  altogether  pleasing  in 
manner  at  tlraes  to  the  super-critical.   But  their 
new  status  seems  to  have  added  to  their  importance. 
They  wore  better  clothes  for  one  thing,  not  uni- 
forms, as  now,  and, --not  always  but  frequently — 
old-fashioned  "dickeys,"  tall  silk  hats,  magnificent 
badges,  and  resplendent  v/atch  chains.   Beginning 
early,  they  came  to  have  the  best  runs.   Legends  grew 
up  about  them,  based  on  personal  peculiarities,  sa- 
vory and  off-hand  speech,  or,  as  to  one  or  -tv'ro  of 
them,  their  conquests  among  what  was  poetically  called 
"the  fair  sex."   Pretty  good  men  they  were  neverthe- 
less, for  the  responsibilities  of  their  places,  and 
among  them  some  v/ho  were  exceedingly  able,  who  have 
left  their  mark  upon  American  railway  progress. 

Their  habit  of  life  and  their  constant  travel  upon 
trains,  not  as  now  close-coupled  and  largely  re- 
lieved from  oscillation  by  improved  trackage,  de- 
veloped a  tendency  to  "put  on  flesh"  as  they  passed 
middle  life.   One  of  them  in  particular,  I  remem- 
ber, grew  so  stout  thst  in  his  later  ^■^ears  of  ser- 
vice he  could  not  easily  pass  through  the  trains, 
especially  if  they  v/ere  crowded,  and  therefore  was 
accompanied  by  en.   assistant  v/ho  relieved  him  of  the 
more  difficult  part  of  his  work.   And  to  v;atch  the 
ponderous  Mr,  Tucker,  for  example,  obviously  feel- 
ing the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  his  position, 
give  the  signal  to  his  engineer  which  started  the 
train,  was  an  event  of  interest  to  the  boys  who 
gathered  in  the  station  with  no  other  purpose  but 
to  v;atch  the  traffic. 

The  Lowell  road,  in  the  flush  of  its  success,  con- 
tinuous from  the  beginning,  regarded  the  travel  over" 
the  line  from  the  east  as  subsidiary.   Harmony  of 
operation  was  disturbed.   'The  Boston  and  Maine  de- 
tei'mined  to  have  an  independent  entry  into  the  city. 
The  Boston  and  Maine  Extension  charter  provided  this, 
and  proposed  to  carry  the  Andover  and  Haverhill  road 
down  by  a  new  route,  paralleling  the  Lov^ell  line  to 
the  west  of  Reading.   The  Lowell  Com.pany  strongly 
opposed  this.   Th"t  Company  enio;'''ed  the  sole  privilege 
of  a  station  on  the  north  side  of  Boston,  and  did 
not  want  to  share  it,  fearing  not  onl^r  competition 
but  loss  of  r)resti,o-e. 
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At  last,  Reading  awoke.   As  in  the  case  of  the  turn- 
pike, the  to\vns  aroiind  v/ere  getting  on  the  new  lines 
of  traffic.   The  turnpike  travel  through  the  tovm 
would  be  diminished,  and  that  from  the  east  from 
Andover  down,  would,  even  by  the  new  route,  continue 
through  V/oburn.   The  Lowell  road  was  already  taking 
the  traffic  from  the  north. 

WillLam  R.  Perkins,  of  Reading,  said--well,  on  ac- 
count of  limitations  of  space,  I  villi   defer  until 
next  week  the  story  of  v/hat  he  said--and  did. 
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Vifillism  R,  Perkins  (who  v/as  the  father  of  the  late 
Mrs,  Abbie  Perkins  Granger,  and  of  her  brothers 
Yvaldo  and  William,  remembered  here)  said  that  it 
was  now  or  never,  if  Reading  was  to  secure  rail- 
road connection  with  Boston.   The  petition  for  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Extension  Charter  v/as  pending  in 
the  legislature.   Mr.  Perkins,  Stephen  Poster  and 
Sylvester  Harnden  were  meeting  casually  one  evening 
in  Poster's  store,  and  they  at  once  formed  a  plan 
to  divert  the  proposed  line  from  its  intended 
course  to  the  west  and  into  Boston  via  Cambridge, 
to  a  route  via  Reading,  South  Reading,  Melrose  and 
Maiden, 

To  these  three  m.en  of  whom  perhaps  Mr.  Karnden  was 
the  more  influential,  conslderina;  his  industrial  in- 
terests, is  due  the  success  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings , 

The  corporation  was  then  very  distinctly  a  Haverhill 
affair.    Thomas  West,  of  that  town,  an  energetic, 
clear-headed,  business  man,  was  its  president.   Charles 
Minot,  a  native  of  Haverhill,  son  of  Judge  Stephen 
Minot  of  our  Suprem.e  Court,  was  the  first  superin- 
tendent, a  man  trained  for  the  bar,  very  determined 
and  of  great  executive  ability.   His  brother,  George 
Minot,  was  the  first  Corporation  Counsel.   James 
Hay//ard  was  the  constructing  engineer  of  the  proposed 
line  _.  and  he  V'/as  not  unfriendl;''"  to  the  ne\7  route,  a.nd 
was,  I  understand,  personally  acquainted  vrith  Mr. 
Kexuden,    and  perhaps  v/ith  the  others. 
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No    time  was    to  be   lost.      The   very  next  day   the    three 
Reading  men  whom  I  have  named  went   to  Haverhill   and 
put   the    case  before  Lir .   '.7est. 

Bear   in  mind   that   the   Lov/ell    Corporation  vras    opposing 
the   extension  altogether.      I    cannot  suppose  Mr.   V/est 
to  have   been  blind  to    the   manifest    advantages    of  the 
Reading  plan.      For  one   thing,    it  would  cost   little 
if   an^T-  more    than    the    other  route,    and  it  v/ould  draw 
the    active    suppo-^t  not   only  of  Reading,   but   of  all 
the    towns    to   the   south,    v/hich  v/ere,    like  Reading, 
without  rT.ilroad  facilitlos,      Tn  the   pending  legis- 
lative   contest   every  bit  of  ef'^ective   '^3upport  would 
be   needed   to  m.eet    the    opposition  which   the    already 
established   and  successfu.l  Boston   8.nd  Lowell  v/ould 
mass    against   the  Boston   and  Maine.      T^.e    canny  pres- 
ident was    favorably   impressed,    but   availing  him^self 
of   the    enthusiasm  of  his   visitors,    said,    cautiousl:^, 
that   if  they  would  go  home    and  employ   at   their   own 
expense   an   engineer    to    survey  the   nev/  route,   he   would 
examine    the   result   and  determine   which   of   the    two 
was   the  better   for   the    Company. 

Back   they    came,    and  with  their   own  money,    enla.rged 
by   contributions   which   ttiey  v/ere    able   to    obtain 
from  a  few  others,    they   caused  a    survey  to  be  m.ade . 
Meamvhile,   Hayv/ard,    the   road's    engineer,    v;ent   over 
the   ground.     He,    also,    sew   its   advantages.      Ten 
days    from   that    first  m-seting  of   "Reading's    three" 
in  Foster's    store,    their  plan,    endorsed  by  !Ir.   V/est 
and  by  Mr,  Hayv/ard,    v/as   presented   to    the   legislature. 

The    fight  was   a   short,    but  while    it   lasted  a  merry 
one.      Dr.    Tnaddeus   Spaulding  of  South  Reading  v/as 
in  the    council   in  1844 ;    Jacob   Tu.fts   and  Jonas    Cow- 
drey   of   that  town  v/ere    in  the  House    in    '43  and    '44. 
Our  reioresentative    in   1844  was   iiddison  Flint,    of   the 
north  parish.      But   the    chief   lef^islative   support 
came    from  Horace   P.   VJakefield,    never    a   laggard   in 
advancing  Reading's    interests.      He   v;as   a  m-ember   of 
the   House    from   the    tovm   of  Oa]':hpm,    v/her^^  he   then 
lived.      He  was    a   forcible    advocate    and   covered  him- 
self v;ith  glory  by  his    speech  in   favor   of   the   new 
charter.      Tjie    sharp   and  bitter   opposition   of  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  v.^as    ineffective.      The  new  route 
was    approved,    the    charter   granted   in  1844,    and, 
finally,    the   road   through  Reading  v/as  built. 
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Cither  citizens  of  Reading  and  of  towns  along  the  line 
had  not  been  idle.   Among  those  who  gave  effective 
assistance  were  Joshua  Prescott,  Thomas  Sweetser,  H. 
Gould  Richardson,  Daniel  Pratt,  Abiel  Holden,  and 
Warren  Perkins  of  our  town;  and  Lilley  Eaton  and 
Benjamin  B.  Wile^/  of  South  Reading.   But  we   have  the 
word  of  the  late  Chauncey  P.  Judd  (who  followed  Mr, 
Minot  as  the  Corporation  Coujisel)  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  through  Reading  to  Boston  was  main- 
ly due  to  the  active  exertions  of  Poster,  Harnden 
and  Perkins,  who  had  bestirred  themselves,  put  in 
their  ov/n  money,  and  secured  the  contributions  and 
support  of  others,  before  the  line  through-  Cambridge 
had  been  accepted  h^r   the  legislature.   To  these 
three  men,  and  it  is  perhaps  invidious  to  draw  com- 
parisons as  to  their  respective  merits,  the  present 
(as  well  as  the  past)  railroad  facilities  of  Reading 
are  primarily  due. 

Everybody  in  Reading  was  pleased  with  the  result  of 
the  contest.   Before  the  new  road  was  completed,  the 
Bi-cen-tennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  Reading 
was  celebrated  (May  29,  1844)  by  a  great  company  at 
Union  Hall.   It  v/as  a  representative  audience,  in 
which  the  three  old  parishes  joined..   Lilley  Eaton 
records  that  "the  rising  sun  v/as  greeted  by  a  joyous 
peal  from  the  bells  in  the  several  parishes  in  old 
Reading,  the  whole  place  was  soon  alive  with  excite- 
m.ent  and  expectations,  flags  v;ere  displayed  from  the 
various  flag.staffs,  and  the  roads  leading  to  the 
place  of  celebration  v/ere  thronged  with  people  v/ending 
their  way  joyously  to  join  the  great  gathering." 
Of  coiirse  they  had  a  banquet  in  a  "spacious  pavilion" 
on  the  Common,  and  equall7?"  of  course  the^'"  had  toasts, 
pronounced  and  responded  to  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way.   These  formal  toasts  Y/ere  thirteen  in  number, 
in  strange  disregard  of  the  supposed  fatality  of  that 
numeral!  and  afterv^ard  numerous  volunteer  sentiments 
were  offered,  covering  one  would  say,  every  conceivable 
subject  of  public  interest,  so  loath  were  they  to  let 
anything  escape.   Among  them  v^as  the  followinp:;   "The 
Boston  a.nd  Maine  Railroad  Extension  Company:   May  their 
success  be  equal  to  their  enterprise.   'Look  out  for 
the  engine  v/hile  the  bell  rings.'" 
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LIX 

The  Boston   and  flalne  Extension   line  v;as    corxpleted  in 
1845,    and  on   Jul?/  first   of  that  year   the    first   train 
ran   through  Reading   into  Boston.      It  v;as    a  red-letter 
day  for   the    tovm.      It  bound  us   by  iron  bands  with 
the   great  world  outside.     Everywhere   railroads  were 
making   their   influence    felt.      The   old    regirae  v/as 
ended.      The   railroad  had  even   introduced   an   era  of 
romance   all   its    own.      In   some   parts   of   the    country 
at  least,    it  was    said   to  be   true   that  after  walking 
21  rails    of   a  railroad   track  you  v;ill   find  under 
the    twenty-first   a  hair  from  the  head  of  7/our  fu- 
ture husbsmd  or  wife!      But   let   us    stick   to  unques- 
tioned  facts.      In  them,   there    is    sufficient  romance. 

Reading   imraediately  became    a   railroad  point   of  con- 
siderable   importance.      Not   on  account   of   the    traffic 
it   added   to   the   road,    but   on  account   of  its   d.i stance 
from.  Boston,    the   tv;elve-m.ile  run  m.aking  it   a   con- 
venient station   for    supplying  v/ood   and  water,   be- 
fore   the    days    of   coal-burning  locomitives.      It  was 
also   then,    as    it  has   remained  ever   since,    the    ter- 
minus   of  what  may  be    called   the   greater-Boston 
surburban  passenger   service. 

The   new  Ha3rmarket  Square    station   in  Boston    (where 
the  Emergency  Hospital   now  stands)    v/as    one   of   the 
finest   in   the    country.      The    locomotives    could  not 
(under    city  ordinance)    cross    Causeway   street.      The 
cars   had  ringbolts    at   the   sides,    and   taken   in   tow 
by  horses   for   a  considerable  distance  hauled,  in   and. 
out   of   the    station.      A   recent  writer,    feeling   that 
he  was   dealing  with  the    experiences    of  a  remote 
past,    remarked   "there   are   men   still   alive"   who  re- 
Fiember   that.      I    should   say  so!      And  he  m^ight  have 
added    "and  they  are  not  yet  veterans    lagging   super- 
fluous u.pon   the   s  tage  , " 

The  Reading  station  also   was    a  m.odel   for   its    time. 
It  v;as   not  unlike    the   one    at   .An.dover   whose   time 
long  exceeded  ours.      It  covered  the   tracks,    v/ith 
lar,p;e,   well-lighted,    waiting  room.s    (the   sexes  being 
separated  after   the    fasion   of   the  da:'-)    and  betvfeen 
them  was    the    ticket-office   wit'n    ticke t-vdndows    into 
each  room   as   well   as    opening   to   the   waiting-plat- 
form beside    the    tracks.      Back   of  the    ticket-office 
Y/as   a   ppssape    (on   the    street-side)    in  wkich,    a    little 
later,    a   telesrra'oh   office   wps    established.      Tk.ere 
were,    of  course,    suitable   baggage   and  toilet  roomxS. 
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Korth  of   the    station,    extending  well  up    towards  V/o- 
burn  street,    w^.s    a   long  shed,    open  on  the    track    side 
containing   a   liberal   supply   of  wood  broiight   in   long 
sticks    and  reduced   to   proper   lengths   by  a   circular    sav/ 
operated  by  horse   power,    one   of   those    tread-mill   con- 
trivances   in  which  the   patient    animal    (recalling   old 
Sisj^phus   whom  v/e   had  heaniof   in   school    and  whose   name 
is   embalmed   in   the   back   of  V/ebster's   Dictionary)    per- 
petually walked  up  hill,    alvrays    seeming    to   arrive 
but  never   doing  so. 

On    the   other   side    of   the    track  was   a   long   car-house, 
where   the   cars   of  the    suburban   trains,    long   termed 
"Reading"    trains    to   distinguish   them  from  the  '■'Port- 
land"   or   through   trains,   were    stored   for   the  night. 
No   shifting  engines  were  used,    and    cars   dropped   off 
of  evening  trains    going  east,    were   drawn  up,    one    at 
a   time,    by   "Dobbin"   under   the   guidance    of   the    sta- 
tion baggage   master,    who  between   trains,    during 
the  day,    being   a  sort   of  handyman,    "baggage  master 
and  switchman   too,"   had  used   the    same   horse    in   saw- 
ing v/ood.      The   first  baggage  master   of  my   acquain- 
tance,   and  with  whom  I  became   quite    chumjny,   was    a 
certain  Mr,    Spinn.ey,    memorable    chiefly  because    of   1he 
gold  earrings  he  used   to  wear,    an  adornment  v/e  had 
never  heard   of  for  men,    except   among  g^Tpsies. 

South  of  the  station,  in  the  angle  between  the  rail- 
way and  the  present  terminus  of  Lincoln  street  at 
V/ashington,  was  an  engine-house,  which  would  have 
been  a  round-house  had  it  not  been  square,  v/ith  a 
turntable  in  front.  Tiiis  building  had  stands  for 
t'.vo   locomotives. 

Between   the  northern  end  of  the   station   and   the    long 
woodshed  was    a   space  v/here    stood   a  short   supply   car 
containing  wood.      This  was    open    to    the    track  with  a 
running  board  along   its   side,    upon  which  the    firemen 
stood  to    fill   the    tenders    of   the   engines    conveniently 
stopped  exactly/  opposite.      In   the   long   Intervals 
bet^.veen   trains  this  running  board,    facing  west  made 
a  comfortable   seat  for   the    "club,"    a  more    or   less 
changeable    company   of  railroad  men,    tovm   loafers    and 
such  boys    as   were    adxaitted  to   their    society.      There 
the    somewhat  rigid  discipline    of   Calvin  Tem.ple,    the 
first   station   agent,    was    slightly  relaxed,    at  least 
it  was   not   so   obvlou.sly   felt   as    in    the  vvrai ting-rooms , 
and   therefore    tovrn   gossip  had   facile    circulation, 
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more  weighty  matters  were  discussed  and  interesting 
yarns  were  swapped,  in  the  v/arra  sunshine  of  early 
spring  or  late  fall,  or  in  the  cool  twilights  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  exposed  position  made  m.id-day  occupancy 
during  the  heat  impossible. 

A  similar  plank  seat  outside,  across  the  southern 
end  of  the  station,  opening  onto  a  broad  platform, 
had  similar  possitiLities  and  was  similiarly  used  by 
those  to  whom  the  closer  intimacy  of  the  wood-car 
seat  was  denied.   On  this  seat,  I  remember,  I  heard 
the  story  of  the  experience  of  a  ^/outh,  afterwards 
a  leading  citizen,  and  nov/  dead,  upon  his  voya,2];e  as 
a  "supercargo,"  to  the  far  East.   It  was  all  in  the 
day's  work,  of  course,  but  it  seemed  a  thrilling  tale 
of  wild  adventure.   There  were  no  pirates  in  it  how- 
ever, as  there  should  have  been,  and  time  with  some  ■ 
personal  experience  upon  the  ocean,  has  dulled  appre- 
ciation of  its  "salty"  flavor. 

The  conversation  in  these  places  was  not,  I  m.ust  con- 
fess, very  edifying;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  knowir^g 
something  of  the  subsequent  careers  of  those  v/ho 
shared  in  it, — many  of  whom,  alas,  have  passed  away, — 
I  cannot  trace  any  particularly  deplorable  results. 

The  water  s^upply  for  the  locomotives  was  brought  from 
two  wells  on  the  western  slope  of  Scotland  Hill — 
I  believe  they  are  still  there--by  means  of  a  pipe 
„  ^..    line  through  the  Prescott  te.rra,    thence  across  V/ashing- 
V^^^s^   ton  street  to  convenient  tanks  at  the  station.   Long 
out  of  use,  the  pipe,  as  far  as  I  l-oiow,  has  never 
been  taken  up.   It  served  all  needs  of  the  railroad 
for  m.any  years. 

It  did  more.   For  a  few  persons  .  these  v/ells  filled 
for  a  time  the  place  of  a  public  water  supply.   Tlie 
wells  were  alwa7rs  used  by  the  boys  vmo  v/ent  berry- 
ing on  Scotland,  our  most  important  berry  pasture. 
."jid  those  viho   perm.itted  their  premises  to  be  trenched 
for  the  pipe,  might  tap  it  for  use  of  the  water. 
The  old  barn  on  the  Prescott  place  of  course  had 
this  supply;  and  Charley  Leathe  who  lived  in  the 
cottage  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Prescott  and  Vvash- 
ington  streets,  used  it  in  the  m.-anuf actu.re  of  "spruce 
beer,"  the  temperance  drink  v/hich  it  was  usual  to 
peddle  through  the  cormtry  towns,  in  stone  bottles, 
every  summer. 
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The  fare  to  Boston,  at  first  30  cents,  was  soon  re- 
duced to  25.   Fifty  tickets  were  sold  for  ■c^6.50.   It 
takes  longer  to  reach  Ha^/inarket  square  from  Reading 
than  it  did  then  (with  considerable  distance  to  v/alk 
at  the  Boston  end)  and  it  costs  more.   Evidently 
progress  in  transportation  does  not  alv/ays  m.ean  more 
rapid  service  or  lowered  expense. 


LX 

A  valued   correspondent,    v/ho   tells  me    she  has   "been 
following  with   interest   these   articles    in  Tlie    Chron- 
icle,   says    that  her   aunt,    then   a   small   child,    when 
the^irst  railroad   train  passed   through  in  her 
vicinity  went   out,    as   did   everybody   else,    to   see   it. 
No  doubt   the   excitement  was    something   like    that  felt 
when  v/e    of   this    day  first    saw  an   aeroplane;   but 
tim.e    accustoms   us    to   such   changes,    which   indeed  now 
come    so   fast   in   various   ways,    that   "they  overcome  us 
like    a  summer's    cloud,    without   our    special  wonder." 

Even   as   I  write    (not  in  Reading)    I  hear   the   peculiar 
whirr,    not   to  be  m.is taken   for   anything  else,    of  a 
plane   passing   over.      It   is   -orobably   the   aviator  who 
for   several  days   recently  has    come    from   the   north- 
east,   presumably   from  Saugus,    and  passing  higli  up 
directly   opposite  my  window  has    circled  over   Dor- 
chester Bay   and   around   to    the   east.      At   first   I   gave 
up   other   things    to  watch  him,    but  now,    although   I 
plainly  hear  him  I    let  him   go, 

V/hen   the    first    coal-burning   locomotive   reached  Read- 
ing,   the   old  Mystic,    if  mem.ory  serves,    it  brought 
everybody  within   sight,    to    the  v/indows   daily,    and 
in   at    least   one    shoe    shop   in   the   vicinity,    lap    stones 
went  dovm  and   the   worlanen   left   their  benches    to   rush 
outp?.de    to   see   what,    after   all,    was  mainly  a   dif- 
ference   in   sm.okestack,    as    compared  with   the    old  wood 
burners.      Sights,   however  remarkable   at   first,    soon 
become  hardl:'-  noticeable    if   ttiej  become  usual. 

There  were    still  remaining  a   few   conservative    souls 
v/ho   looked  with   extrei'ie   disfavor  upon  such  radical 
changes   in  what   they  had  grown   to    feel  v/ere   divinely/"  ■ 
appointed  v/ays .      Lly   correspondent  relates    a   story 
('^received  from  her  aunt)    v.hich   illustrates    their 


attitude.      "Vfaen   the   road  v;as   beirxg  built  fron  Lovrell 
to   Boston,    a  young  boy,    seeing   the  men   at  v/ork  dig- 
ging,   asked  an  old  raan  v;hat  they  v/ere   doing.      The 
reply  was:       'Tearing  up   the   Lord's    'arth.      Sarvants 
of  the   devil,    I    call    'em.      They'll  never   prosper.'" 

In  1848,    three  years    after   our  main   line   v/as   opened, 
Reading   obtained   another  railroad.      It  will  be   re- 
membered that  North  Reading,    our  north  parish,    v/as 
still   part   of   the    tov/n.      In   that  year   the   Salem  and 
Lowell  Railroad  was    chartered,    running   through   the 
valley   of   the    Ipswich  river    froa   Salem,    vtiich  then 
retained   som.ething  of  its    old   com.mercial   prestige, 
passing   through  Reading   to   a   point   on   the   Lowell   and 
Lav/rence   Railroad  at   Tewksbury,    thence    over   that 
railroad   to   Lowell,    v/hich   showed   indications    of 
becoming   a   great    textile    centre. 

It  promised   incidental   advantages   to  Reading.      Again 
Dr.  VJakefield   (although  not   in   the   legislature)    ex- 
erted successfully  his    influence.      Unfortunately, 
v;ith  the    change   that  has   come    in   the  relative   impor- 
tance  of  Salem  and  Boston  as    term.inals,    ITorth  Read- 
ing has   never  reaped   the   advantages   expected,    or 
v/hich  might  have    come    from  a   position  on   a  main   line. 
For  the   Salem   and  Lowell  has   never  been   of  much  im- 
portance   in  respect   to   passenger   service,    and  its 
chief  function  soon  came    to  be    that   of   a   coal    car- 
rier from  barges   brought   into   Salem,   to    the   bunkers 
of   the    factories    in  Lov/ell.      Our   present   tovm  of 
Reading  never  had  much  to   do   with  it,    and  by   the 
separation   of  iTorth  Reading  went   off   the    line    alto- 
gether. 

Wneu   this    road  v/as    chartered   it   formed  part   of  the 
Lov/ell   system  so   far   as    ii.i'aediate   operation  went. 
It  v/as,   however,    a  Salem  enterprise,    independently 
organized   and  officered,   v/ith  a    capital   of  •_;400,C00. 
The'  Lov/ell    com.pany  had  learned  to   fear   the  Boston 
and  Maine,    and,    if   it   could  be   helped,    did  not 
propose    to    let' this   new  cross-cotintry  road  become 
a  feeder   for   the  Boston   and  Liaine    system.      Tlierefore 
it  v/as    provided,,   with  carefu.l   forethought,    tha+- 
inasmuch    as    it  must    cross    the  Boston  and  Maine ^^ in 
Wilm.in'"ton  no  r>hyslcal  c'-'-nr, action  sh'^'"'.lci    "ever"   be 
made   with  the  Boston  and  Liaine,    and   "no   cars    cf   the 
Sale'n  and  Lov/ell  ever  ha    p^-r^itter^    t?   stoo   for^ 
xn^oeivini?'   ^r   n<=n  iv^^-i-- !■-'■">•   ^ass'^^ngerr    '^-•'"'    r^rohandi; 
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at  anv  point  v/ithin  one  mile  of  the  Boston  and  Maine; 
and  an7  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Salem  and  Lowell 
or  the  Boston  and  Maine,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  violate  these  conditions"  might  he  restrained  by 
injunction . 

This  condition  was  for  a  long  time  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  any  convenient  transfer  to  the  Boston 
and  Maine  at  V/ilmington  Junction,  and  destroyed, 
while  it  remained  in  force,  any  chance  of  passengers 
from.  Horth  Reading  getting  easily  and  satisfactorily 
in  all  v/eathers  onto  a  main  line  to  Boston  and  the 
north  and  east.   To  accomplish  the  first  it  v/as  their 
best  course  to  go  to  Salen  and  thence  to  Boston  over 
the  Eastern;  or  if  bound  north  to  go  to  Lowell  and 
strike  the  main  line  of  the  Boston  and  Lov/ell  with 
its  connections.   Consequently,  for  the  most  part 
they  gave  up  direct  railroad  travel,  drove  do\^m  to 
our  station  and  used  the  Boston  and  Maine:  and  so, 
in  the  course  of  time,  a  stage  route  developed 
between  North  Reading  and  our  part  of  the  tovm.   So, 
too,  the  Salem  and  Lov/ell  came  to  be  m.erely  a  side 
line  between  two  terminal  cities,  that  h5.d  no  special 
interest  in  being  connected,  at  least  no  interest 
sufficient  to  justify  an  independent  railroad  betv/een 
them. . 

"Ever"  is  a  long  time,  and  the  feud  between  the  Bos- 
ton and  Lowell  and  tiae  Boston  end   J.iaine,  of  v/hich 
this  restrictive  charter  stipulation  is  an  indication, 
v;as  finally  overcome,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mon- 
tagues and  Capulets,  by  intermarriage  of  the  fam.ilies. 


LXI 

Pour  vears  after  the  railroad  went  through  Reading 
the  entire  equipment  (except  a  fe\7  freight  cars)  was 
35  passenger,  16  baggage  cars  and  24  locomotives, 
generall7r  named  instead  of  numbered.  Tae   boys  used 
to  check  up  the  ones  they  sav;,  and  each  naiiae  added 
to  one's  list  was  a  triumph.   B;^'"  1860  the  number 
owned  'tij   the  company  got  up  to  "4.   I  remember  par- 
ticularly the  Bana-or.  Ballard  V-^le,  Hinkle^^",  0.  17. 
Ba.yle7^,  Thom.as  V/est,  Pacific,  I-Jewburyport  and  Mystic. 
Elbridge  Smith  used  to  lyjcn   the  Ilewburyport  and  it 
\-rs.3 ,    I  believe,  the  first  engine  operated  b:'-^  our 
townsr.i^n .  J.  E,  '\lp;er  when  he  c?me  on  the  road  after 
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experience  elsewhere.   The  Pacific,  used  on  express 
trains  was  then  the  heaviest  on  the  road,  v/eighing 
26  tons,  although  there  were  four  of  25  sjid  eigiit  of 
24  tons  each.   Considerable  excitement  followed  the 
bringing  out  of  Hercixles,  a  25  ton  locomotive  for 
freight  service,  and  another  similar  v/hi  ch  I  remem- 
ber as  the  Ajax  but  m.ay  have  been  the  Achilles,  since 
I  find  no  Ajax  listed.   At  any  rata  it  was  thought 
appropriate  to  name  such  monsters  after  legendar;/ 
giants . 

At  the  other  extreme  were  the  Cocheco,  weighing  only 
12  tons;  the  Portland,  Lialden,  Reading  and  Antelope, 
13:  9n.d  the  Dragon  and  Swamps  cott,  14.   By  my  time 
nearly  all  these  had  been  dravrn  from,  regular  service 
and  used  chiefly  for  shifting.  Pji   earl-^?-  triD  to 
Boston  (quite  unusual)  enabled  m.e  to  add  the  Dragon 
to  my  collection  of  named  specim.ens,  an  engine  which 
few  of  the  boys  here  had  ever  seen. 

Contrast  these  with  the  locomotives  recently  purchased 
having  a  wei.ght  (engine  and  tender)  of  283.6  tons, 
and  a  driving  wheel  diameter  of  more  than  five  feet. 
To  carry  the  heavy  traffic  indicated  by  these  loco- 
motives, v/hich  have  a  tractive  effort  of  71,300  pounds, 
the  railway  has  been  progressively  rebuilt,  bearing 
as  little  comparison  v;ith  original  conditi'^ns,  as 
the  modern  rolling-stock  bears  to  the  toy-like  equip- 
ment of  1845. 

Methods  of  developing  and  applying  power  have  also 
completely  changed.  The   early  locomotives  had  cy- 
linders inside  under  the  front  of  the  boilers  "with 
"inside"  piston-rods.   Afterwards  the  cylinders 
V7ere  mounted  outside  with  direct  piston  action,  but 
even  this  type  bears  little  suggestion  of  the  pres- 
ent mechanism.   The  early  engines  were  resplendent 
with  brass  moiontings,  carefully  polished..   'The  painted 
ornfUiientation  was  a  work  of  art.   The  cleaning  fell 
to  the  firempn,  and  much  ordinary  repair  work  to  the 
engineer,  ^vith  the  fireman's  assistance. 

Many  of  the  old  locomotives  after  long  service,  v/ere 
scrapped.   There  is  a  lim.it  of  lif-^  to  an  engine  as 
to  a  m:an,  and  som.e  of  them.  p<=ssed  peacefu.lly,  others 
violently  to  their  end.   The  old  Bangor  was  drovnied. 
Th.is  was  the  wav  of  it: 
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Sin   Garland  v/as    the   engineer,    tal-iing   the   early   local 
from  Reading  to  Boston,      He    lived   in   the    doiihie  house 
on  v/ashington  Street  nearly   op^oosite    the   old  Parker 
tavern.      Charley  Richardson,    only  24  years   old,    who 
lived  where  Washington  Street   joins   Prescott,    as    the 
train  baggage  master.      Shortly  before    seven   in   the 
morning,    November   21,    1862,    about   an  eighth   of   a  mile 
outside    the  Boston   teKninal,    the  morning  being  dar^': 
and  thick   so   that    Qarland   could  not   see,    the   draw 
being  open,    and   there  being  no    interlocking  signal, 
the    train  ran   into    the   river.      The  Bangor  was   en- 
tirely  submerged,    and,   whatever   the    salvage,    did   not 
afterward   appear   among  the    compan7;'"'s    locomotives. 
Garland   and  his    fireman   j-ixmped.      The    fireman  escaped 
casualty.      Garland  was    slightly  injured,    but  he  had 
previously   lost   a   leg,    and   it  was    said   that  his    arti- 
ficial m.ember,    of  wood  and   cork,    kept  him  afloat  un- 
til rescued. 

The    train  was  made  up   of  a  baggage    car,    and  three 
passenger   cars  besides   a   "smoker."      Richardson,    be- 
tv/een   the    first   two,    jumped   off,    but  before   doing 
so   set  his   brakes,    preventing   the   rem.ainder   of   the 
tra,in,    v;hich  v/as   full   of  passengers,    from,  going   in. 
Vi/hen  he    jumped  he    struck   a  post  beside    the    track   and 
was    thro'?m  back   to   almost   instant  death.      Six 
passengers   were   killed,    and  m.any   injured.      But  for 
Richardson's    forethought,    the    fatalities  would  have 
been  numerous.      Some    of   the   passengers   escaped 
through   the  windows.      The   Boston  and  Maine   previous- 
ly   (and  since,    for    that  matter)   has   been  remarka,bly 
free    from   serious    accidents.      This    one,    as    the    train- 
carried  m.any  Reading  passengers,    vras    long  remem.bered 
in   tovm. 

For  many  yesrs  hand  brakes   were   used,    operated  by    the 
brakem.en  \7ith   great    skill.      Occasionally  one    of  us 
was   allowed   to   assist,    to  us    a  miarked  event,      A  brake- 
man  betv/een   the    two   rear   cars,    the   train  baggage   m.as- 
ter   acting   as   brpacemian   in   front,    back   of   the  baggage 
car,   b7/  rapid  operation   of   a  brake  v/heel,   held  against 
reversing  by   a  ratchet-wheel  upon   the    platform.,    would 
bring   the    train   to   reduced  speed,    pnd   then  by   suc- 
cessive  releases    of   the   ratchet    <=nd  re-settino;   of   the 
brake,    to    a  fiall   stop.      They  were    assisted  b"'"  the 
fireman  who    o'oe':''ated   a  bral-.e   u'oon   the    tender.      All 
this   reouired  muscle   'oowe:",    but,    es'^'^ciall;^,    expert 

train   to    a    standstill   exactl^r 
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at  the   desired  point. 

Bill  Blood  and  John  Royal  I  i'erne7nber  as  particularly 
good  at  this  job.   No  don.TDt  there  were  many  others. 
Both  these  men  afterward  became  conductors.   To  one 
of  them  I  Twas  once  indebted  for  an  especial  courtesy, 
under  slightly  embarassing  circumstances , --but  that 
is  another  story. 

For  an  amateur  in  m.anipulating  bralces,  ^/oung  Baker, 
whose  father  kept  a  saloon  on  the  corner  of  Chute 
street,  and  whose  proximity  to  the  station  gave  him 
opportunities  to  practice,  ranked  high.   It  Y/as  a 
common  practice  for  brakem.en  to  remain  on  the  sta- 
tion platform,  after  a  train  started,  and  to  swing  in- 
to place  on  the  last  car  when  that  came  opposite, 
the  train,  by  that  time,  being  well  under  way.   Ex- 
pertness  in  this  also,  held  the  adiniration  of  b^/- 
standers,  and  some  of  the  brakemen  won  high  reputa- 
tion for  doing  it  gracefully,  without  the  accident 
everybody  expected.   They  were,  of  course,  imitated 
by  youths  who  not  only  got  on  to  a  moving  train  in 
this  v/ay,  but  after  riding  up  or  dovm  the  track  un- 
til the  train  gained  speed,  would  jump  off.   Nobody 
interfered  with  such  adventurous  pastir'es,  a.nd  I  never 
knew  accident  to  occixr  but  once,  when  Baker  by  m.is- 
calculation  alighted  in  a  culvert  pit  at  the  V/oburn 
street  crossing.   This,  for  a  time,  restrained  his 
activities.   These  culverts  at  all  grade  crossinas 
prevented  cattle  from  str"''"^ing  on  the  tracks.   V/an- 
dering  covrs  were  in  those  days  frequent  impedim.ents 
to  travel. 

Linl^  and  pin  couplings  united  the  cars  and  skill  was 
required  to  operate  them.   Careful  m.en,  standing  well 
Out  from  between  the  cars  lifted  the  links  with  sticks, 
the  pins  having  been  adjusted  beforehand  so  as  to 
drop  at  the  proper  time.   Less  careful  m.en  got  dovm 
and  under  and  betv/een,  and  not  infrequently  there 
were  losses  of  an  arm.  or  hand.   The  danger  was  f^s- 
■oecially  gre'^t  on  freight  trains,  since  the  cars  had 
"burapers"  instead  of  platform.s.   Vacuum  bra'tes  con- 
trolled by  the  engineer  ann  tlie  close- couple^^  auto- 
m.atic  platforms  were  not  adopted  until  1372,  fol- 
lowing a  severe  accident  on  the  Eastern  line,  at 
Revere . 
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LXII 

When  the   original   station  was   built    there   were   no 
streets    on  the   west  betv/een  Woburn   Street  at    the 
north  and  Washington  Street  running   frora  the    crossing 
at  the    south   around  to  V/endell  Bancroft's    corner. 
Where   Lincoln  Street   touches    the    station  was    a  raoder- 
ately   deep  ravine,      A  foot-path  bisected  the   big 
Garter   field   to  V/ashington   Street,    and   led  west   across 
the   Prescott   farm   to    the    old  road  now  Summer   Avenue. 
Prescott   Street   was   soon   laid  out  between   this    old 
road   and   the    station,    but    its   easterly  end  was    sim- 
ply  a    cart-tracJ:  until  after   the    Civil  ¥/ar . 

The   railroad  has   always  had   considerable    indirect 
influence  upon    the   life    of  Reading.      Majiy   of   its 
employeee  have    lived  here    and  brought  up   their 
families.      Among  the   early  men  I  have   already  men- 
tioned Sim  Garland  and  V/illiam  Blood,    and  Richard- 
son,   v/ho   lost  his    life    in   the   drawbridge   accident. 
Blood  was   a  Reading  boy,   his    father    a   lea.ding  brick- 
mason   and  plasterer,    a   leader   at   least  until   rl.  H. 
Turner    and  Stephen  Hall   occupied    the    field.      His 
mother,    I  remember,    concocted   a  remarkable    liniment 
said  to    cure    everything  but   sin,    and   to  give    that 
a  pov/erful  raclcing.      Blood  began  as   a  bralceman, 
then  becarae  baggage  master,    and  finally   conductor, 
I   recall   the    sad  accident  by  which  his   younger 
brother,    a  bright   little  boy  who   used   to   ride    some- 
times  with  Vvilliam   on   the  baggage-car,    lost  his 
life   on  such    a   trip. 

There  were   the    Stones,    John,    an   engineer   on   "Read- 
ing"   trains,    and  George,   his   brother,    a    conductor   in 
comparatively  recent  years.      William   Carter,    whose 
father  had   the    old   stage   line,    began  earl:^,    and  was 
long   identified,    as    conductor,    with   "Reading"    trains, 
going   out  early  and   coning   in  late,    never,    apparentl:/, 
desiring  any  other  run,      Joe   Ainaceen   and  Harris,   his 
brother,    were   popular   conductors    in  the    seventies. 
Among  the   remembered   dead  are   George   GiLman,    and  Con- 
ductors  Skinner   and  John  Estabrook,    and  later   there 
are    other  Reading  men,    many  of  whom  ere   still    con- 
nected with  the    road,    and  concerned  with    the   present 
rather    than  with   the   past. 

Timothy   Canty  was   the    firsts  ection  m.aster    on  the    track 
of   the    station,    and    another   r.ian  had   the   section 
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south.      One   afternoon   some    of  us  watching   a   train 
approaching   from  Boston   saw   it  ru.n  dovm   the    embanlanent 
into   the   ditch,    Just  "belov;   the  Main  Street   crossing. 
Unfortunately  the   track   men  had   a  rail  up    at   the 
vn?ong  time.      There  were   fev/  passengers    and  personal 
injuries   were    slight.      It  was,    to  me,    a   spectacle 
which   I  have   never    forgotten.      It  seem.ed  to  have  been 
especially   staged   for    the   occasion.      But   that  sec- 
tion master  v/as    succeeded  by  Patrick   Carey.      Parts 
of   each   of   these   sections    are   now  m.erged,    and  our  v;ell- 
knovm   townsm.an  John   Connelly  has    for  many  years  been 
in   charge , 

The    completion   of  the    road  also   brought   to  Reading 
several  men  who  became   factors    in   our  municipal 
life.      Edv/ard  Appleton  was   one    of   these.      I.Ir .   Ap- 
pleton,    a  young   civil   engineer,    assistant   to   James 
Hayjvard,    engineer-in-chief,    was    in   direct   control 
of   the   extension  from  V/iLmington    through  Reading   to 
Greenwood.      He   was  but   28  years    old,    and  held  an 
important  position   for   one   so  young.      A  Franklin 
medal   scholar   of   the  Boston  Latin   School,   he   gradu- 
ated from  Harvard   in   1835,    afterward  studying   engin- 
eering with  Hayi."/ard,    and   acquiring  by  the   v/ay  varied 
experience    in    school   teaching.      V/orking   on  the   eastern 
end   of  the  Boston   and  Maine,   he   met    (and  married  in 
1842),      Miss   Prances   Anne   Atkinson,    related  to    the 
Colonel   Theodore   Atkinson  v/ho  was    the   first  husband 
of   the    celebrated  Lady  Prances   Deering  V/entworth. 
Lad7r  'wentworth  was   'by   all   account   a   lady   of  rare 
beauty  and   charm,    and   somewhat  wilful  withal.      She 
was    the    sweetheart   of    that   John  V/entworth  who  be- 
came   the   last   royal   governor   of  New  Hainpshire,   but 
during  his   absence    in  England  she  married   Colonel 
Atkinson.      For   this   she    seems   to  have  m.ade    axiends 
to   John  however  b^r   taking  him   for  her   second  hus- 
band shortly  after    the    Colonel's    death.      Trie   beauti- 
ful house    at  Portsm.outh  In  v/hich  the;/   lived   is    still 
shown   to  adjniring  visitors,    o.nd  the    terraced   garden 
through  v/hi  ch   the   a-overnor   and  his    lady  fled   to 
exile    in   the    strenuoiis   days    of    '75.      But   this    takes 
us    far    from  Reading. 

Mr.    Apnleton  became    eminent   throughout  the    country 
as    a   railroad    civil   engln'^^r,    and  he  was    onsof   the 
original  Board   of  Railro-'.d   Commissio^.-'^rs    in  I/iassachu- 
setts.      In  1846  he  bouglit  the    old  hom.e   place    of 
Da.vid  Pratt   on  './oburn    street,    w'^ich  has   ever    since 
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borne    the   Apple  ton  name.      He   enlarged   the   house  mak- 
ing  it  a  mansion  of  comfort   and  hospitality.      He  had 
an   excellent   librar:'-  which,    although  not   large,    was 
probably   the   best   in    tov/n  at   the   time,    as   one  Read- 
ing boy  v;ho  had  access    to   it   gratefu.lly  reraem.bers  . 

A   lover   of  horticulture    and  of  trees,    T^r.    Apple  ton 
transformed   the    place,    removing  boulders,    building 
enclosing  walls,    and  planting   the   grounds   extensive I7/ 
with   fruit    and   ornamental    trees   until   it  becsme   one 
of   the  best   estates    in  Reading. 

Murphy,   his    gardener   and  handy  man    about    the   place, 
was   a  faithful   servant   of  the    old-fashioned   t7/"pe . 
Vfoen   the   v/ell   in    the   7/ard,    the    onlj  water   supply   for 
the    family'-,    went  drj   early   one   winter,    Murph^r  all 
through   the   succeeding  weeks   brought  up  water   from 
the  well   at    the    foot   of   the  hill,    corner   of  Temple 
street,    using   a  hom.e-made   bob-sled,   bending  his   back 
under    the    strain  as  he  mou.nted   the  hill,    as    I   can 
see  him  now. 

He  had  settled   opinions    of  his    own,    trusting  what  he 
could  see   with  his    own   eyes   rather   than  what  was 
written  down    in  books,    as  we   found  when  we    tried   to 
enlighten  him   concerning   the   rotation  of    the    earth 
around   th-^    sun,   w'p_ich  we   told  him  was    for    all  prac- 
tical purposes   virtually   fixed   in   space.      He  knew 
better,   being  certain  that   the    su.n  passed  from  east 
to   west   daily,    as   he    plainly   saw   it,    a   disciple, 
unconsciously,    of   the   distinguished  Parson   Jasper, 
with  his    theory   "that    the    sun   do   move," 

Skirting    the  northern  border   of    this   estate,    until 
removed   to   give   place    to    the  houses   on  the    south   rid=> 
of   Tem.ple   stree"^,    w-^s    a   shaded  walk  betv/een   a  pro- 
cessional   of  pines,   which  was   m.uch  used   on  ~;ler,p3nt 
eveninp's    in   sujnmer,    b;"'    the    fev^  v.ho   as   lr:tim?t^    f"''ierc's 
of  the   f  ejnily  had  ev.tv}'   there  . 

May  I   disclose   a    secret?      Cupid,    the    little   god  whose 
arrov/s   are    as    sharp   as   his   pictured  raiment   is    slight, 
"fas   not   a   S'""^ar;'xer    to    this    shaded  walk,      I    sa^'"  this, 
of   coLirse,    on   inf  onas  tion   and  belief,    ne''"er  ha'^anp: 
met  him   there  myself.      Once    or   twice,    I  r.ust    confess, 
I    felt,    or    thoii;glit   I    felt,   his    tcvich  upon  m.y  shoulder, 
or  heard   the    flutter   of  l^is  "■.•in?:s   be"'iin'"''    the    shrub- 
be  rv.      But    it    alvreys    turned  out    to  be    a   chirDm.unk   or 
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one    of   the   innijiaerable  "birds   with,  which   the   place  y;?.s 
tenanted.      Vtoat  inatters    it?      The   pines  v/hich  enclosed 
the   v/alk,    whose   friendly  whispers    told  no    tales,    the 
pines   which   Cupid's   Aunt  Diana,    or  his   remoter  rela- 
tive  Silvan,    lovers   of   all  boslcy  places,   had  v/atched 
in   planting,    these   are   now   all   gone.      Poor   Cupid, 
no   doubt   too    sorrowful    to   try  his  v/ings ,    trailing  his 
quiver   in   the    dust   of   forgotten  yesterda7''s ,   has    long 
ago    sought   other   congenial  hiding  places. 


LXIII 

George  Minot,  brother  of  Charles  I'inot  the  first 
superintendent,  and  a  leading  law7/er,  became  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Company's  C-eneral  Coujisel,  married  in 
1844  and  upon  com.pletion  of  the  road  selected  Read- 
ing as  his  home.   He  built  a  new  house,  still  stand- 
ing on  Ash  street.   He  v/as  of  Harvard,  1836;  and  a 
son  of  Judge  Stephen  Minot  of  our  Suprem.e  Court.  He 
studied  law  v/ith  Rufus  Choate  and,  learned  in  his 
profession,  contributed  to  its  literature,  notably 
by  his  "Die:est  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Mass.  Supreme 
Court,"  originall7f  issued  in  1844.   Mr,  Minot  was  no 
mere  specialist  however,  but  interested  in  belles- 
lettres,  especially  poetry,  in  m.usic,  and  in  theology, 
Through  his  influence  the  Old  South  Church  installed 
the  first  pipe  organ  ever  brought  to  Reading. 

Chauncey  P.  Judd,  of  a  well-'^inovm  Massachusetts  fa^n- 
±lj   of  distinguished  ancestry,  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1840  and  ca^ie  to  Boston.   He  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar  in  1844,  and  was  associated  profession- 
ally v/ith  Choate,  Ilinot,  Charles  Sumner  and  Daniel 
Webster.  Webster  was  then  62  :rears  old,  Sum.ner  but 
33,  and  the  old  building  at  47  Cou.rt  street  where 
the^r  Y;'ere  all  together,  acquired  historic  interest 
on  account  of  this  earlv  occupanc"'"  by  the  two  vrho 
becpjme  distinguished  senators  from.  Lias s achu.se tt s  . 

Mr.  Judd.'s  association  v/ith  ''inot  bron.ght  him  to 
Readina;  in  1846,  where  he  oriened.  a  local  office  on 
Main  street,  in  the  second  story  of  the  Gordon  shoe 
store  building^  he  being  then  bvit  51  years  old.   Mr. 
Minot,  after  the  de&th  of  his  first  v;ife,  miarried  in 
1854  Miss  Elisabeth  Dawes,  of  revolutionar-^  ancestry, 
and  in  1857  her  sister  Sarsh  becpjne  the  v/ife  of 
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Sip.uncey  Judd.   They  were  both,  by  my  youthfuD.  recol- 
lection, ladies  of  raore  than  usual  refineraent  and 
charm.   At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Mr.  Judd  built 
the  house  on  Salem  street,  not  far  below  the  Comjraon, 
where  he  always  afterward  lived.   jifter  Mr,  I"^inot's 
death  he  beca^ne  the  general  counsel  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine.   Mr,  Appleton, --rather  portly  and  energetic 
in  carriage, --and  Mr.  Judd,  slighter,  and  with  ad- 
vancing years  somewhat  bent  althou^gh  always  active, — 
were  long  familiar  figu.res  on  our  streets. 

Concerning  ^''r.  Judd,  I  m.a;'"^  be  Dardoned  a  personal 
anecdote.   It  throws  an  incidental  light  upon  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  for  that  reason  I  h8.ve 
treasured  it.   It  perhaps  has  no  moral,  but  you  may 
yourselves  supply  one. 

Yi/hen  I  bought  the  land  on  "Woburn  street  where  I  now 
live,  I  wanted  expert  confirm-ation  of  the  title.   It 
had  been  in  a  single  family  for  many  years,  and  I  had 
no  real  doubt  about  it,  but  I  preferred  to  have  it 
examined,  and  consulted  Mr.  Judd. 

Here  was  a  man  36  years  my  senior,  who  in  his  time 
held  a  rather  extended  practice,  and  a  recognized  if 
not  exactly  front-ranl:  position  at  the  bar.   Besides 
his  professional  connection  v/ith  the  railroad,  he  had 
been  for  several  years  the  counsel  of  the  Union 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Nev;  Yorl-:.   Such  a 
man  m.ight  have  delegated  the  work  I  gave  him  to  a 
clerk,  or  to  a  subordinate.   It  v;as  not  difficult, 
and  indeed  not  very  important. 

"V-Tiat's  the  need  of  it,  am^-vay? "   he  said  to  me. 
"And,  if  you  must  have  it,  you  can  do  it  as  well  as 
I." 

Nevertheless,  since    I   persisted,   he  went  into   it 
personall7r   at  East   Cam.bridgo,    gave   m.e  v/hat   I  wanted, 
an   abstract   of   title    independently  m.ade   from,   the   rec- 
ord,   and   then,    tailing  ry   deed,    went  over   the    lot 
himiself,    noting   that   each  boundstone  was    in  place    as 
described.      As    to   a   fee   for   doing   all   this,   he   rather 
demurred   tal<:ing   anything.      It   all   seemed   to  him.   as 
he   said,    so   unnecessary   an  expense   on  m.y  part.      But, 
under   continued  urging,    he   finally   accepted   ten  dol- 
lars . 

Mr.    Judd   is    said,    hj   one  who,    after  his    death,    vrrote 
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a  brief  sketch  of  his  career,  to  have  been  conserva- 
tive in  matters  of  public  expenditure,  "his  o\7n  early 
struggles  having  taught  him  the  necessity  of  careful 
economy."   Perhaps  he  v/as,  but,  although  &  railroad 
attorney,  it  v;ili  be  seen  that  he  did  not  always 
proportion  the  size  of  his  fees  "to  what  the  traffic 
would  bear,"  which  is  said  to  be  a  common  m.axim  of 
rate  fixing. 
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The    three  men-~Appleton,    Minot,    Judd,--of  differing 
capacities    and   training  in   private  v/ork,    as  well   as 
for  public   service,    frequently   appear   in  our  muni- 
cipal  affairs    from   the    tim.e    of   their    coming  until 
death  removed   them   from   the    scene.      They  were    ac- 
tive,   energetic,    upright   and  public   spirited,      Minot 
died   in   1858,    Mr.    Judd  in   1893,    and  Mr.    ApTDleton   in 
1899. 

Alfred  Perkins    (senior)    came    to  Reading  in   1844,    the 
first   fuel-purchasing  agent   for   the   railroad,    "wood 
agent"    they  used   to    call  him.,    living   in   the    com- 
fortable   old  house    (removed  not   long   ago)    at   the 
corner   of  V/oburn   street   and  Summ.er    avenue.      Returning 
soon   to   Boston  vvhere  he  had   a   good  house  which  you 
may  still   see   on  what  was    then   a  quiet  residential 
street,    at    the  Y/est  End,    but   in   a  district  now   com- 
pletely  changed,    he    again    came    to  Reading  in   1861, 
to   rem.ain  until  his    death   in    1874.      It  was    onl7'"    the 
other   da^r   that   the   Perkins    estate,    subdivided  by 
streets,    v/as    transformed   into    the   residential    sec- 
tion it  has   nov7  become.      Mr.   Hall,    the   general 
transportation  m.aster   of    the   Boston   and  Ma.ine,    oc- 
cupied  for   several  years    the  house    on  Linden   street, 
where    Conductor  HerlDert  Bancroft  now   lives. 

The   material  benefits  vmich   the  railroad  brought   to 
Reading   are,    of   cou.rse,    unquestioned.      But   the    part 
the  m.en  who    caine   with   it, --whether   of   the   operating 
or   the   directing   force, --have   played   in   tlie  devel- 
opment  of   the  m-odern   town,  is,    after    all,    the  m.ore 
important,    althou.sijn.  not   so    easily   sur.Tied.  up   or   ex- 
pressed  in   concrete   terms.      Thus   Reading,    being   a 
sort   of   terminal,    natu.rall^''  became,    as   it  remains 
■to-day,    the  hom-e    of  railroad  men.      Their   children 
have    grovm  u^o  here,  have    shared  in   the  benefits    of 
our   schools,   have   received   the  m.inis tra'f"ions    of   oxw 
churches,    and,    some   of   them  ha.ve    fneriselves   gone   into 
the    service    of   the   road.      All    these  men   from   first 
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to  last,  have  been  upon  the  side  of  law  and  order 
from  the  beginning,  and  in  no  slight  degree  have 
helped  to  make  the  town  what  it  is. 


LXIV 

In  comparison  v^ith  the  present  the  details  of  rail- 
road operation  in  the  early  years  seem  insignificant. 
In  1849,  the  entire  rolling  stock  was  appraised  at 
only  ftl81,367;  and  there  were  but  430  persons  em- 
ployed.  Tl'ie  pay  of  the  Superintendent  (and  of  the 
President)  was  only  $2,000  annually.   There  were  two 
road  masters,  charged  with  the  proper  upkeep  of  the 
track,  who  supervised  the  local  section  taen,    like 
Mr.  Cantor  and  the  others.   These  road  masters  were 
paid  S750  a  year.   Mr.  Perkins,  "wood  agent,"  pur- 
chasing all  the  fu.el  for  the  Company,  received 
il,000  annually;  ajid  Mr,  Kail,  the  transportation 
master,  .'5900. 

Seventeen  locomotive  engineers  vrere  employed,  eleven 
at  $60  per  month,  and  the  others  from  §40  to  S50. 
Station  baggage  masters  v/ere  paid  from  $25  to  ^55   a 
month,  and  those  upon  trains  .>35,   Eleven  firemen  got 
fSO  monthly,  and  there  were  three  or  four  others  at 
$26.   Brakemen  v/ere  paid  "'^26  to  S30  a  month,  and 
machinists  in  the  repair  shops  at  Lawrence  fron:  66 
cents  to  !$2.20  a  day. 

Calvin  Temple,  long  the  faithful  station  agent,  who 
was  in  fact  the  financial  representative  of  the  road 
here,  selling  tickets,  collecting  freigiht  bills,  and 
looking  after  things  generally,  was  paid  :)35  a  month. 
He  was  efficient,  energetic,  and  vre   boys  thought  him 
a  martinet  in  discipline.   But  the  station  v/as  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  no  unseemly  loitering  was  per- 
mitted in  the  ivaiting  rooms,  and  our  point  of  viev/ 
was  possibly  not  the  right  one.   Ordinary  laborers, 
crossing  tenders,  etc.,  were  paid  a  dollar  a  day. 

Yet  notwithstanding  what  seems  to  us  ver^-  meagre 
compensation,  all  the  employees  of  the  railroad  who 
lived  in  Reading,  and  I  have  no  doubt  elsev/here, 
at  the  tim.e  when  I  had  knowledge  of  them,  lived 
com.f ortabl^fj  dressed  well,  gave  their  children  as 
m:a.ny  privileges  and  opportunities  as  the  rest  of  us 
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liacl,  and,  as  a  rule,  saved  money.   I  think  tliey 
were  as  happy,  as  contented,  as  the  men  in  the  ser- 
vice today,  and  that  their  outlook  upon  life  and  the 
future,  was  as  bright.   Until  the  strike  of  the 
locomotive  engineers  in  1877,  which  for  some  days 
demoralised  the  service  but  v/as  finally  unsuccessful, 
there  were  no  labor  troubles.   By  that  tim.e  engineers 
v/ere  paid  ;-^3.50  a  day,  v/ith  bonuses,  which  brought 
the  amount  to  ■•p.3.75.   A  proposed  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately ten  per  cent  caused  the  strike. 

The  small  size  of  the  Company,  and  the  restricted 
character  of  its  operations,  as  against  the  condi- 
tions of  the  present,  brought  the  m.en  closer  together 
than  now,  and  their  relations  from  superintendent 
dovrn  were  naturally  more  intim.ate  and  personal.   Liv- 
ing expenses  are,  after  all,  a  matter  of  standard, 
and  the  margin  between  v/hat  the  m.en  received  then 
and  what  their  standard  of  wants  required  them,  to 
spend  was  perhaps  v/ider  than  today,  when  the  com- 
pensation has  advanced  to  a  point  which  has  left  the 
old  scale  far  behind. 

We  all  feel  the  pressure  of  this  higher  st.andard, 
and  we  most  of  us  forget  hov/  many  things  we  consider 
necessities  of  life,  are  really  not  absolutely  re- 
quired, either  for  "life,  liberty,  or  the  pursuit 
of  happiness ."   They  are,  of  course,  desirable. 

In  1849,  the  Boston  and  Maine  capitalization  v/as 
based  upon  45,000  sha.res  of  stock.   These  were 
taken  up  by  the  people  vmo  were  served  b7'"  the  road. 
Some  of  the  mioney  caine  from  citizens  of  Reading,  who, 
if  they  held  their  stock  long  enough  saw  it  drop 
out  of  sight,  as  in  the  case  of  the  money  vv.t   into 
the  turnpikes  b;'''  their  predecessors  long  before. 
For,  f inanciall:'^,  the  road  has  experienced  vicissi- 
tudes that  can  only  be  m.entioned  here,  due  to 
various  causes,  some  unavoidable  in  any  case,  others 
which  m.iaiht  ha.ve  been  avoided  with  foresight,  and. 
still  others  which  i.vere  due  to  unwise  financial  oriera- 
tions . 

The  comraon  stock  pa.id  continuous  dividend.s  from.  1845 
to  1911,  excerit  in  1896.   Tliese  were  genera.ll:'"  seven, 
eight  or  even  ten  per  cent,  and  never  less  than  six, 
except  in  the  years  1849,  1851  and  1877  v/hen  divi- 
dends of  f  oxxr ,  five  and  one-half,  ^nd  five  per  cent. 
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r.espectively,  \7ere  paid.   In  1912  and  1915  four  per 
cent  was  paid,  and  nothing  afterward.   During  nearly 
all  the  preceding  years  the  stock  was  above  par, 
reaching  the  maximum  of  i?239  in  1887.   It  dropped  to 
?)15  in  1917.   On  August  15,  1916,  the  road  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  while  under  government 
control,  was  re-organised  with  the  approval  of  Mr. 
McAdoo.   Its  fixed  charges  were  reduced  by  the  elim- 
ination of  rentals,  and  the  substitution  of  preferred 
stock  for  the  leases  under  v/hich  the  Lowell,  the 
Pitchburg,  the  Eastern  and  other  roads  had  been  woven 
into  the  present  Boston  and  Maine  system,. 

Last  year  (1920)  the  opera.ting  revenue  left  a  deficit 
of  .i35",312,291;  and  the^net  incom^e  was  but  :,S614,729. 
Dividends  were  paid  only  upon  the  first  preferred 
stock  (in  lieu  of  renta.l  upon  leases);  nevertheless 
there  v/as  a  net  deficit  for  the  yeo.r  of  Spl,  ,364,692 . 
The  prevailing  business  depression  of  course  limi- 
ted traffic  and  better  things  are  hoped  for.   Train 
service  has  been  reduced  as  com.pared  with  the  years 
before  the  v/ar,  small  stations  have  been  closed  part 
of  the  time  or  abandoned  altogether.   Not  much  re- 
m-ains  to  be  done  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion, except  tile  normal  reduction  in  cost  of  supplies, 
which  will  come  slo\7ly,  or  the  reduction  of  v/ages 
which  involves  difficult  problems.   Large  expenditures 
for  equipment  and  roadbed  are  needed.   The  outlook 
for  the  future  does  not  seem^  particularly  hopeful. 

The  last  25  yea.rs,  to  go  no  farther  into  the  past, 
have  brouglit  tremendous  changes.   Hechanical  im- 
provements have  been  supposed  to  reduce  cost  and  en- 
large service.   Thousands  of  material  com.forts  exist 
which,  even  25  years  a"-o,  were  uniinown.   Life,  in 
every  direction,  ought  to  be  a  broa.der  and  a  finer 
thing  than  the  preceding  generation  ever  hoped,  for. 
But  in  this  great  department  of  industrial  activity 
we  have,  apparently,  these  results: 

Is  the  operating  force  contented  a.nd  hopeful?   If 
one  m.a:"  judge  from,  current  discussion  in  the  news- 
papers, and  the  statem.ents  of  their  accred.ited  agents, 
not  entirely  so. 

Are  the  stockholders,  descendants  or  successors  of 
those  ■".hose  m.one~  oriTinall^'  went  into  the  road.,  biiilt 
i't  u"D  and  equip'r-ed  it,  nleased?   V/'ell,  the7'"  either 
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liave   no   income    or   a   greatly  reduced  income   out   of   it, 
and  the    value    of   their   stock  has  nuch  depreciated, 
y/ith  no   irarnediate    outloolc   for   recovery. 

Is  the  public  satisfied?  Rates  and  fares  are  higher, 
trains  fewer  in  number  and  often  crov/ded,  stations 
fewer,  and  there  are  intimations  of  further  reduc- 
tions in  service.  These  are  not  elements  of  satis- 
faction. How  about  the  officials  of  the  directing 
force?  If  you  think  they  face  their  problems  with 
equanimity,    aslc   them. 

Nevertheless    "hope    springs    eternal   in   the  human 
breast:      man  never   is,   but   alwa^^s    to  be  blest."      The 
road  needs  money.      It  has,    virtually,    no   credit. 
But  possibly,    the   v;orst  having   already  happened,    any- 
thing else    that  happens  must  be    an  improvement. 


LXV 

The  building   of   the   railroad   cut   off  several  bridle 
ways   that  had  been  laid   out  by   the    town  in   1717   for 
the    accommodation  of  various   individua.ls    (their  heirs, 
etc.):      "to   pass   p.nd  re-pass    forever"    for   the   im- 
pi^ovement   of   their   lands .      Tv/o    of   these   were    inter- 
sected by   the   railroad's   right    of  v/ay,    and  one,    at 
least,    made    impassable.      The    question  arose   whether 
or   not   the    tov/n   should   claim  damages,    under   the    cir- 
ciHTistances,      In   town  meeting  a   committee    of   inves- 
tigation -was    epoointed,    and  duly  reported   that   it 
more   proper I7.''  belonged   to   the    o^'rae-^'^    ^-i-    the    ti"''^'^', 
of   the   lands    effected, to    claim   such  damages,    if   any 
existed,    therefore    the  matter  w;ii    allov.'ed   to   r-^st 
'without   any   clri"'-^   '^"'^   behalf  '~>f    the    tcv'i. 

One    important   cha-nsre  wrs   made    in   the   old  hici'hwa'^''s . 
As    I  have   previously  mentioned,    the   road  nov;  V/ash- 
Ington   street   '.^as    cut    off  beyond  '.,'endell   Bancroft's 
corner,   and   the  upper   part  brought  dov/n   on   the 
east   side    of   the    track.      I   do  not   find   that   any 
damages   v/ere    awarded,    or    indeed    cl'^imed   on    account 
of   this    change.      There   were,    of   course,    land 
daraa'Tes   -oaid   for    the    taking   of  land   for   the   right   of 
wa^r   across    the    Garter    farm  here,    e 3    elsewhere    v.herever 
land  was    taken.      -To    serioxis    attemipt   '.vas  m.ade    to    avoid 
grad.e    crossinn-q    through   the    tov/n.      The    time   \7hen  such 
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crossings  would  begone  a  serious  menace  in  closel;,'" 
populated  sections,  or  even  on  country  roads  under 
raodern  traffic,  was  far  in  the  future,  and  the  Yies^nj 
expense  required  in  our  tine  to  .'<;et  rid  of  stich 
crossings,  ■•night  have  been  avoided  in  raanv  cases,  at 
slight  cost,  had  anjr  necessity  for  avoidance  been 
foreseen.   The^/  were  guarded  on  the  track  side  by 
culvert  pits  v/hich  performed  the  double  office  of 
drainage  and  of  barriers  against  straying  cattle. 
On  tlie  higihways,  the  more  important  crossings  were 
in  the  care  of  flagmen,  and  occasionally  shut  offb?/ 
gates  against  passing  trains.   The  crossings  on  the 
less  travelled  roads  were  left  unguarded,  except  for 
the  warning  signs  v/hich  v/ere  displayed  at  all  cross- 
ings, whether  guarded  or  not,  calling  upon  the  tra.vel- 
ler  to  "Look  out  for  the  engine  when  the  Bell  rings." 

The  line  was  at  first  double  tracked  only  from  Boston 
to  Reading:  but  future  extension  of  the  double  track 
was  provided  for  in  cons  true  tin -^  the  culverts  and 
bridges.   The  time  table  of  October  20,  1845,  shows 
five  trains  through  Reading  each  way  daily.   Some  of 
these  passed  each  other  here,  on  account  of  the  single 
track  above.   The  first  train  in  to  Boston  left 
Reading  at  7.36  A.M.  and  the  last  at  7.21  P.M.   Com- 
ing out  the  first  train  for  Reading  left  Boston  at 
7.15  A.M.  and  the  last  at  5.00  P.M. 

Mr.  Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee, -  recording  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  (Historical  Collec- 
tions of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  reprinted),  says, 
regarding  the  operations  of  the  early  days: 

"In  those  days  the  superintendent  of  a  railroad 
practically  ran  his  particular  road,  and  was  not,  as 
today,  a  mere  chief  clerk,  with  no  real  authority. 
Mr..Merritt  (superintendent  1855-1873)  was  a  man  of 
great  executive  ability,  and  soon  placed  the  road, 
in  regard  to  its  practical  operation,  on  a  firmer 
footing  than  ever.   Under  him,  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph in  train  operation  was  be;gun;  at  first  onlv 
oocasionall;^-  in  case  of  wrecks  or  sno-.Ts terms  v/hen 
trains  were  badly  disarranged.   Previous  to  the  early 
sixties  the  re-gialar  Boston  and  Portland  Telegraiih 
Com.pan/Z's  v/ires  were  defended  upon;  their  headquar- 
ters v/ere  on  State  Street  in  Boston,  and  m.uoh  inr>.on- 
venience  was  caused  b;'^  the  dela.ys  in  running  betv/een 
the  telegraph  office  and  the  station  in  Ha'vm.a.rket 
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Saup.T's .      The   Boston   and  Portland   Co.,    was   eventually 
aTDsorbed  by   the  V/estern  Union   Telegraph   Co.      Kbout 
1861    or   1862,    Mr.    Merritt  had   telegraph  wires    in- 
stalled  in  his    office   in   the   Boston   station   and  en- 
ployed   an  operator   during   the  day   to    control    the 
trains,    a   train   sheet,    so-called,    being  used   to   re- 
cord   the  movement   of  trains.   -;;--;:--;:-;;--;;-   It  was   not  until 
1884,    hov/ever,    that   trains   were  placed  under    con- 
pie  te    telegraphic    control;    previous    to    that   tine    the 
trains   were   run   according   to   the    time-tables    and   the 
rules   printed   therein  regarding   their  rights." 

I   think  r".ost   of  us  have    forgotten  hov;   comparatively 
modern   this   railroad  use    of   the    telegraph   is.      It 
Y;as ,    if   I   ain  not  mista]:en,    at   the    time  Mr.   Llerritt 
put   wires   into  his   Boston   office,    that   is    to    say, 
in   the   early  sixties,    that    the   electric   telegraph 
first   can.e    to  Reading  by   installation   in  the    sta- 
tion here.      Miss  Hattie   French,    the    first    (or   at 
least   one    of   the    first   local   operators    lived  in  my 
father's    family.      Reading  messages    off   the   wire  by 
sound  was   not  common.      Everything  was   recorded  by  dots 
and   dashes    on  paper   tape,    as   is   usual   in  stock 
tickers    to-day.      Reels    of   this   waste    tape    or   ribbon 
which  had  served   the   purpose   of  recording  messages 
and  were   of  no    further  use,    were   brought  home   by  Miss 
French,    and  prised  by  me    for  pencil   scribbling. 


LXVI 

Immediately   after   railroad  comiatmi cation  with  Boston 
was   established  holders    of   large   estates  here   sav;- 
other  uses    for    their   land   than   that   of   agriculture. 
I  have  m.entioned  the   earlier   sub-division   of   the   Damon 
Farm  east   of  '■ain  Street.      Has    second   important   step 
was   taken  in   1845,    as    soon   as    the    trains   bega.n   to 
vv.n.      In   that  yesjr   the   northeasterly'"  section   of  the 
Prescott   farm,    which  had  remained  unton.ched   from  the 
earliest  years,    was    laid  o\it   into  house    lots  by 
Edward  Appleton,    for    the 'heirs    of  Joshua   Prescott, 
and   Prescott    Str^'^t  was    onened   from  bet^'^een  whs.t   is 
now   S'ummer    'ivenue    and  './ashington   Street.      Y/ith    a 
viev/   to   further   developm.ent   cross    streets   were   laid 
out    on   paper,    o^e   west   of   the   brook    at   the    foot   of 
the   hill,     to   which   the    n^m^e    of  Erook   Street  was    given, 
and   another,    Pratt   Street,    on   the  hill   itself.      The 
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brook,    althougli  soretir.i9s    called  the    AD-nleton  brook, 
is  really  part   of    the  head  waters   of   the   Saugu.s 
River,    taking  its    rise   on   the   v;atershed   above  Read- 
ing Highlands   station,    flov/ing  into   Lal'ie   Qu?Jinapov/- 
itt,    and   thence    to   the    sea.      Brook   Street  v/as   never 
built,   having  no   outlet  either  way,    and  especially 
because,    at   the   north   it  would  have    crossed  land   of 
Abiel  Holden  between   the   northern  boundar^r  of   the 
Prescott   farm  and  Y/oburn  Street,    not   sub-divided 
until  raany  years    afterv/ard. 

The   Pratt   Street   on   the   early  plan  forms    the   Pres- 
cott  Street   outlet   of   our  present  Pratt   Street  which 
now  runs    from  Woburn  Street   over  what  was    then  gen- 
erall7f  knovm  as    "Pratt's   Pasture,"    adjacent   to   the 
Prescott   farm  on   the   north   above    the    land   of  Mr. 
Holden,    sub-divided  hy  Benjamin  Boyce    in   1889,   he 
taking   the    land  by   inheritance    ( throu.gh  his  wife) 
from  its    foriTier   owner,    Daniel   Pratt. 

On   the   original  plan   of   1845   Sujumer   Avenue    appears 
as    "High  Street,"      It   was    afterv/ard   changed   to   Sura- 
mer   Street,    and  still    later  widened  and   straightened, 
and   thus    supposed   to   be  modernized   and   improved  was 
changed   to   Summer   "Avenue."     ¥/hen   our   ancestors   of 
the   nineteenth   century  wanted   to  be    "up-to-date"    in 
their  drift   toward  urban  m.odes,    the:/"   changed   their 
old  roads    to    "streets,"    ^nd   then,    to   indicate    the 
onward  march   of  progress,    changed    their    streets    to 
"avemaes."      Pinall^^,    better   ad.vised  perhaps,    they 
exhibit  a    tendency   to    go  back    to    the   good   old  des- 
ignation  of   "road,"    as    in   the    case   of   "Hill   Crest 
Road,"      and  several   other  m.odern  ways   in  Reading. 

Our  present  High  Street,    in   its   upper  part   the    old 
road   cut   off  by   the   railroad,    v/as ,    in   its    lower  part 
bet\';een  Haven   and  V/oburn  Streets,    then    called    (on 
paper,    at   least)    "Carter   Street,"    since    it  ran  over 
Carter   land  beside    the    tracks,    but   it  was    given   the 
name   of  High  Street  vrhen   that  name   was    abandoned   on 
the   re-christened  Suniraer   Street.      On  I'5r.    Appleton's 
plan   of   the   Prescott    sub -division,   V/ashington  Street 
between  Prescott  gjid  Woburn  Streets   not  having  been 
officially  nomed  is    calle''"'   by  him    "Garter   Street," 
but   this   designation   never    seems    to  have  been   in 
common  use    there. 

The   new  Prescott   Street  was    planted  with   elms,    and 
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the  lots  were  offered  for  sale  at  auction.   Pew  of  them 
were  sold  however.   The  time  was  not  yet  ripe.   That 
part  of  the  present  street  v/hich  extends  from  V/ashing- 
ton  Street  to  the  station,  was  over  the  westerl^r  part 
of  the  Carter  farm,  coming  dov/n,  it  v/ill  be  remembered 
from  Ensign  Parker  through  his  heirs  and  at  last 
through  Daniel  Chute  into  the  hands  of  his  son-in-lav/, 
Samuel  Carter,   Cut  off  by  the  railroad  from,  the  main 
portion  of  the  estate,  this  long  remained  alternately 
cultivated  and  in  grazing,  the  projected  Prescott 
Street  over  it,  althousgh  open  for  travel,  continuing 
as  a  private  v/a^;",  so-called  ujitil  after  the  Civil  ".Var. 

On  the  corner  of  this  private  way  and  V/ashington  Street, 
v/as  the  house  of  T'lr,  Bucl-oninster,  east  of  it,  facing 
the  private  v/ay,  was  the  house  of  Rev.  H.  R.  '.''/right 
(father  of  Col,  Carroll  D,  Wright),  nov;  occupied  by 
Mr,  Borthwick,  and  beyond  it  the  double  house  now 
standing  there.   On  a  lot  talcen  out  of  the  Carter 
land,  near  the  railroad,  now  occupied  by  the  three- 
flat  house,  corner  of  Prescott  and  Lincdh  Streets, 
stood  the  organ  factory  of  Thomas  Appleton  and  also 
his  lumber  storehouse,  with  a  spur  track  leading  to 
it  from  the  m.ain  line.   This  factory  building,  moved 
across  Prescott  Street  and  faced  upon  Lincoln  Street, 
has,  by  alteration  and  elevation  upon  a  brick  base- 
ment, become  the  machine  shop,  lately  of  Eenvj   K. 
Austin,  v/ith  tenem.ents  above., 

Washington  Street,  from  Prescott  Street  te)  Vi-'obvLrn  Street, 
remained  a  country  road  until  1865.   Upon  each  side 
v/as  pasture  land,  v.d  th  bushes  and  wild  trees,  but  no 
buildings .   Easterly,  from  Prescott  Street  to  the 
railroad  crossing,  there  was  no  building  on  the  south- 
ern side,  except  the  Old  Parker  Tavern  which  we  al- 
v;ays  knev/  as  the  old  Sweetser  house,  gnd  on  the  north-^ 
ern  side  the  double-house  opposite  and  the  older 
hoij.se  next  below,  still  standing  there,  long  occupied 
by  Edmund  Eaton  v;ho  died  in  1905  at  the  age  of  97. 
There  v/as  to  be  little  change  for  the  next  25  years. 

The  com.ing  of  Thomas  Anpleton  to  Reading  in  1851,  was 
due,  of  course,  incidentall"'"  to  the  railroad  but 
directl:/  to  the  fact  that  his  son  Edw.a^d  had  estab- 
lished his  home  here.   Tbe  elder  Appleton  was  a  man 
of  distinguished  presence,  bearing  facial  resem- 
blance, and  Indeed  not  unlike  in  figixre,  to  V/ashing- 
ton .   I  rem.emher  him.  as  he  "''■'^nt  bv  our  house  on 
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Prescott  Street,  and.  so  up  the  hill  and  across  the 
fields  to  the  house  he  had.  hought  and  remodeled  on 
Woburn  Street,  where  his  daughter,  Miss  Anna  E.  Apple- 
ton,  sole  survivor  of  his  immediate  taxnllj,    died 
not  long  a;70,  and  which  has  b-^en  conpletely  changed 
by  rebuilding  under  the  hand  of  Mr.  Adden,  the  ar- 
chitect, who  noY7  lives  there.   To  and  fro  he  passed 
daily,  wearing  a  high  silk  hat,  his  earlier  erect 
carriage  changed  through  advancing  years  to  a  slight 
stoop  forward,  with  h?,nds  locked  behind  over  the 
tails  of  his  coat,  a  characteristic  pose  which  he 
had  acquired.   Grandpa  A.ppleton  we  used  to-  call  him,-- 
he  v/as  then  about  77,   He  began  to  raake  chuj^ch  or- 
gans in  Boston  in  1809,  a.nd  his  last  instrujnent  was 
built  in  Reading  in  1868,  when  he  was  more  than  80. 
They  were  found  in  every  important  city,  more  than 
35  in  Boston  churches  alone.   A  kindly,  genial  man, 
generous  and  open  hearted,  he  died  in  1872. 

Born  in  1785  he  had  seen  the  wonderful  pa-^eant  of  the 
century,  and  little  of  what  he  had  seen  escaped,  his 
retentive  memory,  from  the  great  fire  v/hich,  when  he 
was  but  seven  years  old,  burned  the  ropewalk  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  day  v/hen  three  pirates  were  hung  in  chains, 
down  to  the  stirring  events  of  o\jr  civil  war  whose 
course  he  follo^'/ed.  keenly,  sometimes  expressing  his 
intense  feeling  against  the  rebels  in  terms  which 
shocked  his  perhaps  less  emotional  v/ife ,   I  quote 
from  Mr.  Barrus'  sketch  of  him  after  his  death: 

"His  or^-i^ns  like  him.self  were  honest  clear  through. 
He  said  he  shoi,\ld  be  ashamed  to  pass  a  church  that 
had  in  it  an  organ  of  his  that  was  imperfectly  built. 
He  d*.esiQ:ned  his  work  to  last  150  years  as  the  best 
monum-ent  he  could  leave  to  perpetuate  his  mem.ory. 
His  ear  v/as  remarkably/  accurate  and  his  m-usical  .judg- 
ment ujierring.   Yet  as  a  m.usical  performer  he  made 
no  claim..   He  was  accustom.ed  to  say  that  he  could 
neither  "sing,  v/histle,  nor  play  the  .iewsharp." 

Under  Miss  Anna  Apple  ton's  tuition  I  virtually  be- 
g3.n  my  school  da^^s,  in  ■^  rear  room  of  the  house  on 
\¥obura  Street.   It  is  now,  I  believe,  with  im- 
provements, Mr.  Adden' s  living  room.   Tnere,  v/ith 
others,  I  received  instruction  of  a  kind  the  public 
schools  of  that  day  did  not  exactl^-^  -orovide .   "Aunt- 
Ainnie,"  our  teacher  bec^jne  to  all  of  us.   A.n.'^  there, 
too,  I  remember  Grand.ma  Apple  ton,  her  s^.'eet  and 
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charming  personality  lingering  v/ith.  other  treasured 
memories  of  the  past. 


LXVII 

Pollov/ing   close  upon    the    sub-division  of   the   Pres- 
cott   farm   cane    the    third  extensive  real  estate  move- 
ment  in  Reading,    undertaken  bv   the  heirs    of  Daniel 
Chute   over    the    original    Chute  holdings,    (the    then 
Carter   farm)      east  of   the   railroad.      The   plan   of 
this    sub-division,   made   in   1849  by   Joseph  Bancroft, 
surveyor,    shoves    Cliute   Street   as    it  nov;   is,    our  I't. 
Vernon  Street   as    "Eill   Street:"    our  present  Linden 
Street   from  Haven   Street    to  Ht.   Vernon   as    "Sanborn 
Street,"    and   our   present   Sanborn  Street   as    "Beth- 
esda  Street,"    so   najaed   after   the   new   church   then    lust 
completed  where    the   present   Congregational    Church 
of   stone   now   stands.      A   "lane,"   now  forming   the 
southerly  end   of  Bancroft   Avenue,    led  from  V/oburn 
Street   to  Lit.    Vernon. 

These   early  plan  mahers   gave    such  names    as    suited 
their  fancy    to   projected  streets,    and  not   all   of 
them  have    survived.      Thus  Haven   Street  was    labelled 
"Boston"    Street,    for   no   apparent  reason  except   that 
persons    going  to  Boston  by   train  passed  over   it  to 
the   station.      The   name   Haven   later   given  to   it  per- 
petuates   the   name   of  Fr.   Haven,    the    clergynnan  who 
preceded  !/ir .    Sanborn,    whose   own  name -remains    on  oi.i.r 
present  Sanborn  Street,    substituted   for  Bethesda 
Street,    the    original   Sanborn  Street  on  Jo^enh  Ban- 
croft's  "olan  hairing  become   Linden   Street.      Gould 
Street,    leading  ou.t   of  Haven,    takes   its   name    from. 
Daniel   Gould  whose    land  was    adjacent.      Green   Street 
perpetuates    the  nai'ae    of   sjiother   early  minister,    the 
Reverend  Samuel  Green,    vrho   follov/ed  Parson  Sanborn. 
Ash   Street,    the    old  road   from„   the    CorrT-^-cn   to  V/al-:e- 
field,    has    an   arboreal   npjne.    li':e    that    given    to   Lin- 
den Street  when    the   name   Sanborn  was  m.oved   over 
to   the   east.      The  nam.e    of   "'.ashington, "    given    to   the 
old   road   fro'^    Ash    street    around    to    the    railroad,    be- 
yond  ./endell  Bancroft's    corner    (and   afterv/ards    ex- 
tended  easterly  beyond  ;,iain   street),    =aid   the   name 
"Ivlt.    Vernon"    substituteri    for    the   :Iill   street   on  Joseph 
Bancroft's   pla.n,   have    obvious   derivations.      So  have 
th.e    najaes    "Sale--"    end    "Lov;ell,  "       appropriatelv  given 
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to   the    old.  roads   which   lead,    respectively,    towards 
those    cities    east   and  north-west,    between  which 
Readin.^   occupies    a  midway  position. 

Cliute    Street  perpetuates    the  raeraory  of  Daniel   C]iute, 
bisecting  nearly,    as    the    land  was    then  held,    his 
original   farra   land  out   of    the   still  earlier  holdings 
of  Ensign  Nathaniel  ?ar>^r.      Vioburn  Street  has    an 
obvious  rneaning.      West   Street   the  ^"o'^.ern   designation 
of   the    old  road   in   the   extreme  western  part   of    the 
toxra   ip    thus    appropriately  named. 

On    f^e    firs't   Cerj  of  Arril,    1850,    disrega'^dirp*    the 
o'rn.inous    ?3  Tnif icrnce   attached   to    the    first   of  AtII 
in    the   calendar,    the   tox'/Ti   voted   to   accept    the   re- 
port  of  a    con-^ittee  v/hich  had  been    chosen  b?'-  the 
tov/n   on   the    first   da^''  of   January,    1849,    "to   n-^jre    the 
several    streets    and  to   put   the   names    of  each   street 
in   all   necessary   and  proper  places."      The    coimnittee 
which   performed   this   important  duty,    v/nose  work 
abides    although   they  have    long  passed   away,    consis- 
ted  of  John  F.    Hammond,    Addison  Flint,    Ihom.as    Sweet- 
ser,    Thom.as   Rayner,    George  Eatchelder,    Alfred  A. 
Prescott,    Nathan   ?.    Pratt,    George   Flint   and  Aaron 
Parker. 

Their  report   lies   before  m,e    as   I  write.      There    can 
be    few  if  any   copies   of   it   left.      I   found  tMs    one 
in  an   old  collection   of  papers   in   the  hands    of  a 
bookseller.      It   is    s.   "broadside,"    printed  by  Y/m..    G. 
Lears,    26  ^7ashington  St.,   Boston,    on  blue   paper  with 
a  handsom.e    stock   type  border.      Thirt7f-nine    streets 
are   located  and  named  urion   it,   besides   the    streets 
east   of  the -Gomvnon  over    the   Damon  farm,    v/hl  ch   the 
committee    found  alread"  ngjned    (by   the    action  of   the 
town  upon   a  report    of   the   Selectmen,   which   I  have 
previously  referred  to)    and    they  also    say   that    "they 
have    put  up  73  boards,    bearing   the  names    of   said 
streets,    -;;--;;"::--;;--;;-  in   all   places    deemed  by   them  necessar:/ 
and  proper,    at   9n   expense    of  .;40.16." 

The    streets    thus  named,    with  those   previously  npir.ed 
ea.st   of    the    Corir^.on,    included   all   the    public  high- 
ways   then   existing    in   the    tov"n.      Besides    those    I 
hav^^  referred  to    in  this   a:"tir>ie  ^7hich  received  their 
official    ngjiies    at   this    tim.e ,    r^e   find,    that   thence- 
forth  the    turnpike   bec?xie    "iviain   Street"    in    t'^^^e 
urb^n   style.      DisrefrardinG;   the    streets    in   the   north 
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uarish  which  vrere  neined   in    this  report,    designations 
v/ere    given   to    the    following   in   our  p8.rish    (omitting 
those    I  have   previously  mentioned):      Haverhill,    Grove, 
Pine,    Pearl,    Llill,    Short,    Franklin,    Forest,   V/si:efield, 
Charles,   High,   Brook,    Summer,    Oak,    Cross,   "/illov/, 
V/alnut,    Hopkins,    and  South.      The   reasons   for    select- 
ing  these   names    are   in  most   cases    obvious.      "Mill 
street"    ran  hy   the    old  Lob's   Pound  Mill;  Y/al'efield 
and  Hopkins   Streets   ran   adjacent   to  V/akefield   and  Hop- 
kins   land^    and   Charles   Street  ran  by  Charles   Parker's 
farm.      Brook  Street  received   its   n^me    from  Bare  Hill 
brook  by  which   it  ran. 

The   plan  of   the    Carter    (Chute)    sub-division   shov;s   four 
houses    onl^r,    on   the   north  side    of  Vvoburn  Street,    pre - 
suinably  the    Carter  house,    and   the  houses   at  Hos .    23, 
37    and   41;    and   it   also    shows    the   nev;  Bethesda   Church, 
but   no    other  buildings    are   indicated    although   the   orig- 
inal house    at  Ho.    40  must  have  been   there,    as  well 
as    the    extensive    samr-m.ill  buildings    of  Kr.    Carter, 
wliich    covered,    prior    to   1855,    the    triang-ular    tract 
bounded  by  High,    V/oburn   and   Chute    Streets,    and   of 
vrhich  I  have    a  hazy,    almost   infantile  memory'". 

Evidently   to   attract  purchasers   the   plan   carries    the 
following:      "Tlie    land  is   within  350   feet   of   the  depot; 
elevated   40   or   50   feet    above    the   railroad;    and  within 
30  m.inutes   by  rail  from  Ha^nraarket   Square."      If   tim.e 
be    the  measure   it   is   no   nea.rer   that  metropolitan 
centre    today   than   it  was    then.      Various   checks   upon 
acceleration   of   speed   in   tr?.nsit,   have   prevented   the 
shortening   of   the    distance. 
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The    developm.ent   of   the    several  real   estate    sub- 
divisions  -promoted  by  thi^  building   of  f'^.e    railroad 
yrp.s    slow,    and  h^d  not   Droceeded  very   far  v.'hen    the 
declaration   of  v;ar   in   1861   put  an   end   to   all  m.ater- 
ial   progress  her-^^    as   elsev^here   for   several  years. 

In    1847    the    lot    corner    of   Sunvn.er   .ivenue   and  Prescott 
Stre'=^t  was    sold   for    the    erection   of   the   house    of  Gil- 
man    C.    Co^'Tin    (now   of    A.    S.    Temple).      In  !"'py,    1850, 
the    lot   next    epst   of   this   \"/as  bought   by  Sdv/in  Bassett, 
^.'^-O    at   once  built  his  house    (nov;  Prescott  St.);    and 
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in  Mciy,  1851,  the  lot  across  the  street  novf   occupied 
by  \7illian  H.  Hichols  v;as  taken  by  Thomas  Prescott, 
Mrs.  I'lichols'  father,  for  the  erection  of  his  house. 
These  three  houses  still  there,  although  soraewhat 
changed  by  modern  improveraents,  completed  all  the 
building  that  was  carried  out  on  the  upper  end  of 
Prescott  Street  until  the  seventies. 

Indeed,  all  other  building  anywhere  on  the  street 
before  the  seventies  was  confined  to  two  ho^ises  at 
the  Washin-^ton  Street  end.   Tlie  first  of  these  to 
be  built  is  the  hoixse  now  occuioied  b;""  George  E.  Lang, 
and  r.uch  improved  by  him.   The  other  is  the  old  and 
unoccupied  cottage  east  of  it.   Both  of  these  were 
built  by  Benjamin  V/.  Porter,  and  this  is  as  good  a 
place  as  any  to  relate  the  story  of  his  tragic  ending. 

Mr.  Porter  v/as  for  some  years  one  of  the  leading 
carpenters  in  Reading.   I  can  find  few  who  remember 
him  now,  or  his  partner  in  certain  enterprises,  one 
Abel  Bruce,  Jr.;  yet  this  does  not  seem  very  long 
ago.   Some  of  the  better  hoti.ses  built  here  around 
1850  bear  evidences  of  his  handiwor''': .   To  be  sure, 
the:/"  were  not  many  nor  very  important. 

Mr.  Porter  cam.e  to  PLoading  in  the  forties.   He  was 
born  in  Beverli",  the  son  of  Daniel  Porter.   He  bought 
the  first  lots  after  Prescott  Street  was  laid  on.t, 
his  holdings  running  west  from  Washington  Street  to 
the  brook.   He  built  first  the  house  now  occur^ied 
by  Mr,  Lang,  provided  it  v/ith  a  neat  little  barn  and 
open  shed,  and  sold  it  as  soon  as  finished  to  'Irs. 
Eliza  Richardson,  a  widow,  ?nd  it  subsequently  passed 
thro  various  hands--Colb7/,  Hall,  G-arfield,  Gr-^^-'es, 
^jid   others,  until  the  title  rested  in  the  present 
holder.   His  carpenter  shop  on  the  lot  to  the  east 
was  enlarged  a.nd  transformed  into  a  cottage  hou.se, 
occupied  hj   Mr.  Porter  him.self,  passing  from  him  to 
my  father  late  in  1855,  with  another  shop  or  shed, 
between  the  two  houses,  soon  rem.oved. 

The  lot  was  profusely  planted  with  apple  and  peach 
trees  and  sm.all  fruits  generall"^.  which  if  the  rav- 
ages of  ti'^e  had  not  prevented  would-  have  con'^rerted 
the  whole  corner  into  an  incipient  forest.   Prom, 
the  house  to  each  street,  ?  considersble  distance 
since  the  buildin.p;  was  place'""',  on  the  bacl:  of  the 
iDt,  lonc^  arbors  of  trellis  "■'or''.-  cove'^ec'  v/ith  p"rape 
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V-ines    sheltered   gra-^-el  ^-rp.iyis . 

Mr,   Porte"" 's    second  -vife   died   in  Reading,    and  here 
he    then  married  her  yomiger   sister  Miss    Lucy   A. 
Davidson,    of  Erookfield,    Vt .      Both   ladies   were    the 
dauglriters    of  Albigence   Davidson   of  that    tovm,    whose 
peculiar    Christian  name  Mr,    Porter   and  his   second 
wife  had   also   given   to   their  youngest   son.      I    can- 
not discover   the    origin  of   this  unusual  narae .      Orig- 
inally,   perhaps,    it  ma:'^  have   been   suggested  b^r  reading 
of   or   syrapathizing  with   the    Albigenses,    that  peculiar 
religious    sect   of    the    12th    century   in  Prance,    y/hose 
teachers    assumed  great   siraplicity   of  manners,    dress 
and  mode    of  life,    inveighed    against  a   v/orldl:/   clerg^'", 
and  V'/ho  were   published   for   non-conf onnit:/-  by  Simon 
de  Monfort,    who  ravaged   their   territory   and  that   of 
their   protector.    Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,      I  have 
found  none    of  rlr .    Davidson's    descendants   v;ho  will 
venture    an  opinion. 

Immediately  .after  his    third  marriage   Mr.    Porter   dis-. 
posed  of  his   real   estate    in  Reading,    the    last  parcel 
being   the  house    and  lot   on  Prescott   Street  pu.rchased 
by  my   father   at   auction;    and  with  his   new  wife    and 
his    children  departed   for   the  V'/est   to  begin   life    anew, 
althoufga  he  was  no    longer  young.      This    covirse  v/as   not 
unusual   in   the   m.id-nineteenth   century,    when   the  "Jest 
seemed  an  Eldorado   of  prom.ise    to   adventuroii.s    souls, 
and   "going  V'/est,  "--anticipating   the    advice   of  Horace 
Greele:'^, --seemed   a   sure   roa.d    to  prosperi  t:''.      But  here 
tragedy   enters  upon   the    scene. 

The   Porters   visited  Brookfield,    and   from   thence   de- 
parted  on  what  was    to  be   a   fatal    iou.rney,    to  Buf- 
falo by  rail,    and   from,   there   by   the    steamer   "Horth- 
ern  Indiana"    over   La.lce  Erie.-      Tlie    "northern   Indiana" 
left  Buffalo   at   ten   o'clock   in   the   evening  of  July 
16,    1356.      She    carried   abot^t   100  passengers,    and   at 
10  m.inutes   past   11    the   next   forenoon  was    foiJind   to   be 
on   fire.      She   v/as   wholly   destroyed  vrith   considerable 
loss    of   life    and    the    entire   bagga.ge    of  her   passengers. 

It  v/as    one    of   the   v/orsi".   disasters    of   the   ma.ny   en- 
countered by   ship'^ing   on   the    lakes.      'Vith   all   its 
worldly   goods    the    Porter    fa^'^il^'"  "'as    lost , --sim.ply' 
found   missinf?   and   never  heard   from   after,    except 
■oossibly    the    eldest    son  who  m.py  ha.ve   been   left  be- 
hind ^vith   relatives.       I    can   find   no    one   who    can 
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determine  this  point,  but  as  to  the  others,  it  was 
a  sad  terraination  jo  a  journey  undertalren  hopefully, 
and  with  sanguine  anticipations  of  success. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Reading  lives  were 
lost  in  th_ree  of  the  stearaboat  casualties  of  the  past 
century  which  have  become  historic.   First  was  that 
of  the  steamer  "Lexington,"  burned  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  January  15,  1840.   This,  v/ith  heart-rending 
loss  of  life,  shocked  the  countr:/.   One  of  the 
younger  Y/estons,  of  Reading,  was  on  board,  a  com- 
panion at  the  time  of  Adolphus  H.  Harnden,  brother 
of  and  traveling  agent  for  V/illiajn  h.  Harnden,  the 
expressman.   Both  were  among  the  victims.   Then, 
in  1856,  csme  this  disaster  to  the  Porters,  in  the 
burning  of  the  "Northern  Indiana."   Fire  was  the 
chief  and  ever-present  menace  to  coastwise,  lake 
and  river  steamboat  traffic  in  the  early  da^rs . 

Finally,  on  the  night  of  November  971 ,    1898,  while 
folks  in  Reading  slept  peacefully,  the  "Portland," 
regular  steamer  from.  Boston  to  that  eastern  city, 
was  lost  in  the  storm  and  tremendous  gale,  leaving 
no  life  nor  wreckage  behind,  save  a  few  pieces  of 
drift  picked  up  later  off  Cape  Cod.   One  of  ty^ro   157 
passengers,  v;iio  were  never  hee.rd  from,  was  Matbhev; 
Hanley,  of  Reading,  v/ho  had  a  furniture  store  on 
Haven  Street, 


LXIX 

No tvidth standing    the   building  of  the   railroad,    the 
old   town   changed  very   little  before    1850,      Singing 
schools  had   come    in,    and   social   life    in   the   winter 
was    confined   to    them.,    and   to    such  neighborhood 
pa.rties    as    the  boys   and  girls   got  up    for   themselves 
at   one    another's  houses. 

The    schools,    especially,   had  not   advanced  ver77  much. 
I  have    an   old  register   8n.d   sorie    correspondence   rel- 
ative   to    the  V/est  Vi/ard,    or,    as    it  was    fnmiiliarl"^ 
called,    the    "Dragon   Corner"    school    in    1846,    v/hich 
indicate  hov;  matters   were    carried  on.      There  was    a 
sujffi'aer   school   taught  b^'"   a  woman,    attended   chiefly  by 
girls    and   the   youngest  r^ur^ils.      But   as  winter    ap- 
proached  different   arranrrements   were   necessary. 
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Eupils  of  all  arjes  \vould  attend,  and  as  some  of  them 
v/ould  "be  over-grov.m  "boTrs,  whose  ph7rsical  d.evelopment 
was  often  in  advance  of  their  intellectual  attain- 
ments, and  whose  predisposition  to  what  in  o"'^'  of  the 
letters  before  me  is  called  "deviltry"  required  firn 
tiandlin.Q;,  a  man  was  selected  as  teacher  for  the  win- 
ter term.   He  was  usually/  a  student,  paving  his  way 
through  college  by  a  little  money  earned  in  teaching. 
Sometimes  he  would  have  neither  aptitude  nor  tact, 
and  would  be  a  deplorable  failure.   Sometimes,  lucl-:- 
ily,  he  proved  a  marked  success,  and  the  district 
would  re-engage  him  for  another  winter,   C7'"rus  :.!. 
Pish,  a  student  of  medicine,  taught  the  Dragon  Cor- 
ner School  in  the  winter  of  1845-6,  and  v;as  an 
"universal  favorite" --on^  of  the  most  popular  teach- 
ers ever  in  Reading.   His  miiddle  name  v/as  "Mentor," 
not  a  bad  name  for  a  teacher  nor  for  a  physician. 
That  he  had  a  pleasing  personality  and.  much  native 
talent  his  subsequent  career  clearly  shoy/s .   But 
how  young  he  v/as  for  the  responsibilities  he  as- 
sujnedl   Of  course  he  had  had  no  training  in  peda- 
gogy/.  He  was  only  20  when  he  carae  here,  a  very 
young  and  inexperienced.  Mentor  indeed,  born  in 
Con too cook,  N.H.,  in  1825,  where  he  attended  pri- 
vate school,  studied  medicine  with  the  local  doctor, 
supplemented  this  with  the  Dartmouth  lectures,  but 
v/ithout  the  benefit  of  college  training,  Y/orking 
into  his  profession  by  a  coiirse  often  follov/ed  at  the 
time  by  boys  who  felt  the  call,  but  \Yho  had  little 
money,  and.  whose  ever:/  step  depended  on  personal 
effort.   Liedical  schools  v/ere  few,  'orofessional 
clinics  and  hospital  practice  out  of  the  reach  of 
coujitr:/  students.   Good  old-fashioned  country  doc- 
tors took  them  in  hand,  and  by  a  sort  of  rule-of- 
thum.b  shO'./ed  them  how  to  get  on  in  m.idwifery/  and  with 
the  more  ccriLaon  com.plaints  :    seriou.s  cases  were  anoth- 
er matter,  and  if  nursins  such  as  the  old-fashioned 
mothers  used  to  rive  didn't  pull  the  patient  througJi, 
he  died,  and  made  no  sign. 

There  were  some  complications  upon  risk's  first  en- 
gagement here.   August  8,  1845,  Tliom.as  H.  Sweetser, 
prudential  committee,  wrote  him  that  his  term  would 
continue  10  ■.7ee':s,  for  v/hich  he  vroi.i.ld  be  paid  "i20  a 
month  and  board:,"  and  four  days  later  Thomas  S, 
Prescott,  of  the  committee,  writes:   "I  consider  the 
school  as  engaged  to  yoTi .   It  is  to  co'imience  the 
first  '"londay  after  Th^-.iiksv'iving  .  "   vrnat  happened 
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linen   is   not    clear,    but  Pisk,    it  v/ould  seem,   had   j^iven 
tip    the    idea  of   coming,    for,    Augu.st   31,    Mr.    Sweetser 
v.Tites  : 

"I   received  jov.v    letter,    and  v;as    sorr^r   that  you  v;ers 
disa.ppointed  in   not  having    the    school." 

Then,    in  his    concluding  paragraphs  he    shov/s   us    some 
of   the   difficulties    comrrdttees   encountered: 

"You  raentioned   a  friend    that  v;ould   like    the    school, 
and  you  have   no   doubt    that  he   will   give   perfect 
satisfaction.      On  ^^-our   recorinend? tion   I  v/ill    ac- 
cept him.     You  say,    for    the    last   four  years  he  has 
taught   in  ITev/  York.      That  vjould  be   no   inducement  for 
rae    to   engage  him.      Notwithstanding  he  may  be   better 
skilled   in   the    art   of  teaching,    yet   it  does   not 
alv/ays    do   to  adopt    city  rules    in   a    country  district. 
We  had   one    teacher   that  kept   city   tine,    and  began  to 
adopt  his    code    of   city  la\7s,    as  he    termed   them.      But 
they  didn't  work  here   at   all.      He   kept   about    tv/o 
weeks    and  was    turned   awa:/,    and  it  broke  up   the    school 
for    the   winter.      Ttie   people    in  our   district  want 
good   order,    but   they   think   it  much  bett=.r    to  have    it 
by  moral   suasion   than  by    the   use   of   severe  methods." 

These    fevf  words    show   the    conservatism   of  Reading   against 
city   innovations,    and   the   readiness    of   the   winter 
pupils    to   tr^'-   it   out  v/ith  the    teacher,    even   if   the 
school  "f^s   ruined,    as   was    often  the    case  v/hen   the   pu. - 
pils    not   the   teacher  v/on.      Indeed  the    tr;v'"ing    out 
might  be    counted   on  with   every  new   teacher,    supported, 
it  must  be    confessed,    by   a    good  deal   of  covert   s^Tm- 
pathy    on    the    part   of   parent'^   who   v/ere   not   averse    to 
finding   out  b:^    such    9    contest  v/hat    the    teacher  v/as 
m.ade  -of.      If  he  was   able    to  drive   his   refractor;'^ 
team.,    and   to   do   it  bj'-   that   intangible    som.e thing   called 
"moral    suasion,"  his    after    course   v/as    clear,    and  his 
reputation  made. 

Hov/  it   c^.rne  'about  I   do  not  know,    but  finally  Pisk   c?me 
here  himself.      Dr.  Vv'akefield  and  Parson  Pickett,    '^s 
in  duty  bound,    exarained  him,    found  hi-:  caily   quali- 
fied  to   teach,    zv.o   a-^^^r^   >>Trrj   en   offjoi?!   certificate, 
which    I   find  preserved    ssiOT'y  his   papers.      He   won   sn 
iT>"''''u.alif ied   triumph,    rrd  •■.'■ithc'"'t   ''"^'^i' —  "'^."^    secured 
for    f"'^    qa-oo--^    -f' T  p,"  !S-7 ,      T r,    ^-/Ta    17th   of   A^ril,    ler^:! 
tl'an    two   :''"ont":'''=!    ^-fte"^    the    close    of  the    term,    John  Hart 
Bancroft,    v.ho  had  beco";':"e   "--rudential   co":":Mittee,    wrote 
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bin: 

"I  received  70'u.r  letter  stating  that  70U  •voiald.  en- 
gage the  school,  but  that  t^ou  v/ished  two  dolls.rs  a 
month  more  than  you  received  last  v/inter.  I  v;ish 
7/"ou  to  keep  the  school,  and  shall  consider  7'-ou  en- 
gaged at  $22  a  ^nonth .  I  r^.entioned  that  the  school 
v/ould  heep  10  weeks,  bvit  that  will  depend  upon  hov.r 
the   r;ione;7-  holds    out." 

In  that   year    the    school   appropriation   for   the   entire 
to'sna,    surnraer   and  v/inter  was    only  >,;]1500. 

His   second  winter   term  began  December   7,    1846,    and 
closed  February   22,    1847.      There  v/ere    63  T:>ur)ils    and. 
the   average   attendance   w^.s    about   52,    a   good  record, 
considering   the   pupils   ranged   from   four    to   17,    and 
that  this   was   during   the  winter,   with   no    closing   for 
storms,    as  v/e    find  necessary   in   our   less    stalwart 
days.      The   schoolhouse  remained   on   the    old  road 
now  SiAmmer  Avenue,    near  Oak   Street,    and   the   pupils 
came,    no  m.atter  how  high   the    snov/  v/as    ajr-ifted,    from 
distances    as   far    ^way   as    the   upper   and   lower   ends 
of  vVes t  Street. 

For   about   iS5   a  week  and  his   board   the   young  medical 
student   instructed  them,  during   55   days    in   "ort'iography, " 

r J"  ab^'.y ,    h  i  s  - 
physio  log:/ 
iects   for   a 

period   all   too  brief.      Among    the   text  books   ^^escribed 
by   the    com:T';ittee  vreve    the   Bible,   Viorcester's    spell- 
ing-book,   Em-erson's    and  Colburn's   arithm.etics ,    and 
Iv!  i  t  ch  e  1 1 '  s    f^"  e  o  g  r  aphy . 

As   v."e    remind   ourselves,     there  had  been   public    schools 
of  sor.ts    in   our  Readirp-   since    1708,    but  even  in   1846 
the    instruction,    hov.'ever  well-intentioned,    was    chiefl;'?' 
confined   to  memory  work;    that   is,    the   pu.pils    comi'iitted 
the   rirescribed   lessons    to  memory,    and   "recited"    thevi, 
as    the'?"  rem.embered.   them..      The"^  ii;ained  a   slight   f^jnil- 
iarit"'-  with    the    things    the   books    contained,    but   o.f 
real    instruction    there  v/as   very  little.     Yet    there 
were   m.any  ■ounils    in    that    school  w'lo    ='.f tervfard  became 
crood   citizens.    ■~0'^'"'i    fathers    ''nd  m.others,    'vhose   entire 
•  ed.ucational   eouiTDment    so    far   as   defendant  Tvocn  school- 
ing,   vfas    corfined    t^   several    successive    winter    termis 
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of  that  >ind.   The  girls  ^^enerally  fared  better  than 
the  hoys,  and  some  of  the  more  favored  of  each  sex 
v/ere  afterv/ard  given  the  advantages  of  an  acadeny. 
But  for  many,  the  district  school  was  all.   The:/  be- 
came able  to  spell  fsmillar  v/ords  after  a  fashion, 
often  phonetic,  could  cipher  through  to  fractions, 
and  could  v/rlte  and  read.   After  all,  reading  is  in 
itself  the  foundation  of  an  education,  and  nobod.y 
can  be  called  illiterate  exactl:?",  who  can  read  witii 
fair  ujiderstanding.   Occasionally  a  bright  boy,  usu- 
ally under  the  stimulation  of  someone  interested  in 
his  welfare,  fared  forth  to  college. 

Three  times  '^uring  that  winter  the  visiting  comj-iittee 
called, --John  Batchelder  once,  Dr.  V/akefield  twice, -- 
and  no  doubt  fou.nd  things  to  their  lihing.   If  the 
teacher  "held  his  job,"  didn't  get  sujnmarily  turned 
out,  and  commanded  the  respect  of  his  'ounils  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  'oarents , --that  certainly 
was  cause  for  contentment  and  pretty  much  all  that 
was  expected.   Under  such  cond.itions  the  pupils 
would,  absorb  som.ething  of  the  prescribed  subjects, 
and  at  the  end,  under  careful  coaching,  would  ex- 
hibit evidence  of  "comjrnendable  proficiency." 

Accompan7/ing  Dr.  Y/akefield.  on  his  last  visit,  glance 
for  a  m.oment  at  the  register.   Little  Albigence  Por- 
ter and  Charles  Trull,  aged  four,  are  the  youngest 
pupils,  v;hile  Charles  C.  Nelson  and  Thomas  Colburn, 
aged  17,  at  the  other  extrem.e  are  only  four  ""ears 
younger  than  their  youthful  instructor.   Wendell  Ban- 
croft is  almos't  as  old,  being  16,  and  among  the  other 
older  bora's  are  V.'illlam  Henry  Temple,  15;  and  Clifford 
P.  Weston,  David  G.  Temple,  Henry  rU  Brovrn,  and  Prrncis 
J.  Bancroft,  all  of  whom  v'ere  13.   The  modern  town 
knows  what  sort  of  m.en  these  became,  and  their  children 
and  grandchildren  still  here,  may  thank  them  in  some 
degree  for  wider  educational  ad.vantages  thsr.  they 
en  j  oye  d . 

Two  pupils  only,  of  that  considerable  number  are  des- 
tined to  cor.e  through  neither  a.bsent  nor  tardy  during 
the  55  days.   These  are  Lavinia  Garter,  afterwa"^ds  a 
teacher  in  this  same  district,  and  J?mss  0.  Garter, 
her  brother,  then  nine  77'ears  old,  who  still  lives, 
y/]iere  he  lived  then,  on  the  lower  end  of  Y/est  Street. 

There  were  15  who  v/ere  not  ta^dy  all  that  winter,  al- 


though  occasionally  absent , --Harriet,  A.  '.'eston,  Oc- 
tavia  Weston,  Nanc^r  Hart,  Florence  Richardson,  Eliza 
Janes,  Y/illiam  H.  Temple,  Henry  Hart,  Everett  P. 
Richardson,  Orlando  Broohs,  Justin  Temple,  Orlando 
Hart,  Fred  H.  Temple,  Chas .  H.  Tucker,  Nathan  B. 
Fletcher,  e.nd  Gates  Porter, 

Among  the  youjiger  pupils  are  two  little  girls  a^ed 
five:   Ellen  M.  Temple  (Mrs.  Solon  Bancroft)  and 
Elisa  Janes  (Mrs.  David  U.  Beecher) . 

Of  all  that  group  of  v/inter  pupils  a  fe»7  remain  to 
contrast  the  conditions  in  our  schools  to-da:^  with 
those  of  the  past.   Of  those  who  hav°  passed  away, 
three  suffered  accidental  deaths, --two  Porters  (there 
were  three  in  the  school)  who  were  lost  with  the 
family  in  the  steamboat  disaster  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
liiss  Lavinia  Garter  who  after  Ion?:  services  in  the 
primary  department  of  the  V;oburn  Street  School,  vms 
the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  accident  near  the  V/oburn 
Street  railroad  crossing. 


LXX 

In  sneaking  of  Dr.    Pisk's   work  here   as    a   teacher,    I 
said   the    school  house   remained   on   the   old  road  now 
Suniiier   Avenue.      This   was    an   error.      After   the 
division   of   the   district    (which  formerly   included 
Hil].  End)    the  building  was  moved   to    the   South   side 
of  V/oburn  Street,    nearly  opposite    the   present   engine 
house,    apparently  not   long  before   Dr.    Fisk's    time. 

The   stud77   of   grammar   in   the    old-time    district   schools 
involved  v/riting   "compositions,"    supposed  to  be 
original,    but  often   on   subjects    so   foreign   to    the 
experience    of  the    child   that    little    originality   could 
be   expected.      Do   I  hear   somebody   say   that   is   done 
now?      'v/ell,    I    ?jri   concerned  v^ith   the   past,    and   decline 
to  be   dra-m   aside.      Perhaps    such  writing  v.'as    of 
value,    but   one   Questions    it.      '"inor   errors  v/ere 
corrected  by  the   natient   teacher,    and   som.e times    the 
correction  made    a  -is.'?]",  upon   the   pv^il's    conscious- 
ness,  but   the  dail^r  errors    in   s'leech  m.ade    far   deeper 
dents    in  his  brain   cells,    than   an^'"  results    of   such 
task  work,   hated   as    one    of   the  most    irksome    things 
a-t    school. 
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Ln  my  time,  my  mother,  v.dth  considers.ble  common  sense 
it  seems  to  me,  whatever  scientific  justification  her 
method,  ma^r  have  lacked,  m.ade  the  task  pleasant  as  v/ell 
as  quickly  accomplished,  in  this  wa:/-*.   As  I  settled 
to  ray  work  under  the  evening  lamp,  she  had  me  ivrite, 
say  100  v/ords ,  not  necessarily  related,  and  then 
compose  sentences  dimly  connected  with  ray  siibject, 
into  which  sentences  these  v/ords  should  be  woven. 
This  becam.e  a  garae,  as  a  puzzle  of  dissected  parts 
is  put  together,  interest  was  arotised,  and  before 
one  knew  it,  the  business  was  over. 

V.hat  was  produced  in  this  v^ay  added  nothing  to  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  I  enlarged  m.y  vocabulary 
and  gained,  as  a  by-product,  a  certain  power  of  com.- 
bining  v/ords  into  sentences.   Besides  I  got  a  good 
deal  of  fun  out  of  writing  compositions  in  this  way, 
v/hich  is  more  than  my  schoolmates  could  often  say. 
And  there  was  undoubtedly  a  quaint  and  ujiusual 
quality  in  such  a  product,  v.hich  "put  it  across" 
with  credit.   At  least  it  reeked  with  originality. 
V\/hat  the  teacher  thought  of  it,  or  how  she  supposed 
it  was  created  I  never  Iznevr .      No  questions  v/ere 
asked,  and  I  never  disclosed  ray  secret.   My  m.other, 
I  am  sure,  had  no  intention  beyond  getting  me  over 
a  hard  place.   But  I  contribute  this  account  of  her 
method  for  what  it  may  be  worth  to  the  science  of 
elementar;"-  instruction  in  English. 

There  are  among  the  papers  at  m.y  disposal  severa.l 
compositions  v/ritten  in  a  different  v;ay  by  Dr.  Fisk's 
pupils  duj?ing  his  second  winter  at  the  Dragon  Cor- 
ner School.   One,  and  perhaps  the  best,  is  on  "The 
Value  of  Time,"  by  William  Henry  Temple.   V/hat  help 
the  writer  received  in  writing  it  I  cannnot  sa-^.   I 
take  it  at  its  face  value,  as  I  think  ©r .  Fisk  ^vas 
v/ise  enough  to  do,  without,  "going  behind  the  returns.' 
Temple,  upon  reaching  maturity,  became  a  provision 
dealer  here,  vdth  a  market  on  our  Main  Street,  which 
gives  especial  pertinence  to  the  reference  in  this 
composition  to  the  spending  of  m.oney  for  "provisions." 
He  submits  the  following  naive  proof  of  his  state- 
ment that  "tim.e  is  money."   He  recognizes  that  his 
mere  statement  v/ould  not  sxiffice,  that  proof  m.ust 
support  it,  and  tlien  sroes  on: 

"Yoti.  will  adi'iit  that  any  two  distinct  things  can  be 
sB'oarated.   But  time  and  mone7'-  cannot  be  separated. 
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This  proves  th9.t  -fche^r  are  one.   Time  improved  brings 
money;  time  unimproved  spends  it.   If  we  spend,  our 
money  for  provisions,  we  must  spend  our  time  to  eat 
them.   If  we  spend  our  money  for  pleasures,  we  must 
spend  our  time  to  enjoy  those  pleasures.   Is  not 
this  sufficient  proof?" 

V/aiving  the  question  of  originality,  I  douht  if  among 
Dr.  Fislc's  pupils  there  was  another  v/ ho  could  have 
matched  that  for  ingenuity.   He  should  have  been 
mar"':'ed  "100  percent  perfect"  for  that  alone.   But  he 
concludes : 

"Time  will  end,  how  soon  we  >now  not,  -;;--::•-;;--;:--;;-  How  im- 
portant then  that  v;e  should  improve  tim.e  that  v/e  may 
be  prepared  for  an  everlasting  eternity." 

I  fear  that  the  views  of  Einstein  as  to  the  duration 
of  time  and  eternity  would  have  been  "all  Greek"  to 
V^illiam.  Henry,  as  in  fact  they  are  to  most  of  us. 

Emily  Temple  writes  on  "The  Instability^  of  Character.' 
She  deplores  the  too  com;ron  inconstancy  in  the  af- 
fections and  in  other  elements  of  character  displayed, 
by  those  who  seem,  to  have  formed  no  fixed  plan  of 
conduct,  snd  who  "suffer  themselAT-es  to  be  led  by 
other  principles  than  those  of  constitutional  charac- 
ter," whatever  that  may  be.   The  them.e  seems  to  have 
been  too  much  for  Emily.   She  is  m.ore  successful, 
but  hardly  more  original,  in  a  paper  on  "'The  Privi- 
leges of  New  England."   The  faded  v/riting  makes  it 
almost  unreadable,  but  it  is  devoted  to  contrasting 
the  opportunities  of  this  favored  land  with  others 
having  no  public  schools,  and  without  our  supposed 
equality  of  conrSition.   Emil:'-  was  but  1?,  and  her 
experience  of  life  and  of  the  great  world  was  sma.ll. 

Four  years  later,  Sm.ily,  a  maiden  of  17,  bright  v/i th 
the  charm  of  youth  and  budding  wom.anhood  as  I  view 
her  across  the  :'"ears,  "'rite''  for  herself  and  her  sis- 
ter Ju-lia,  a  yea^  or  so  younger,  a  letter  to  her 
form_er  teacher,  she  having  been  at  school  a.way  from. 
Reading  and  at  length  returned.   It  is  a  pleasant 
gossipy  letter,  quite  unlike  the  stilted  school  com- 
positions, telling  of  the  winter  school  that  2^ear  in 
Reading,  v/i^ose  m.aster's  n?me  was  J-^m.es  S.  Pifield: 

"-^He  has  had  no  trouble  at  all '.    the  a"'''era'Te  number  has 
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"been  80.   There  are  not  many  large  scholars.  -"--;;--;:•-;;-::-;:- 
Some  of  the  largest  now  go  to  Melrose,  -;;--;;--;;--;;--;;-  Julia, 
Sophronla,  Justin  and  myself  have  attended  singing 
school  tills  Y.'inter.   It  is  taught  "by   Mr.  Pierce.  He 
has  r    very  large  school.   It  is  kept  in  Union  Hall, 
-x-;:--x--;h:-  I  am  now  t  airing  lessons  on  the  me  lode  on." 

This  was  perhaps  the  beginning  of  her  instr'umental 
education.  She  afterward  becsjae  a  skilled  teacher 
of  music,  continuing  until  advanced  age. 

Her  one-tim_e  school  teacher  had  m.arried,  and  Emily 
closes  her  letter  with  her  respects  to  his  wife  and 
that  "little  baby."   This  seeming  hardly  satisfactory 
in  style,  she  drew  the  pen  through  "baby,"  and  by 
substitution  left  her  closing  sentence:   "Give  my 
respects  to  Mrs.  Pisk  and  that  little  innocent." 
Innocent.'   Ah,  yes,  surelv,   Emily  had  been  away  at 
school  end   had  become  slightly/  Victorian.   To  para- 
phrase Mr,  Chesterton,  the  "/ord  thought  to  be  coarse, 
which  represented  the  simple,  natural  fact,  is  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  the  supposedly  refined  v;ord  that 
threw  a  veil  over  it.   It  is  almost  tl^e  only  conven- 
tional expression  in  her  letter. 

She  had  a  poetic  temper ajrient  evidently.   One  recalls 
her  allusion  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  affections. 
And  in  her  letter  she  ventures  a  fe^v  verses: 

"Will  one  wandering  thought  of  thine 
Rest  its  rapid  flight  on  me. 
Nor  to  forge tfulness  consign 
One  who  loves  to  think  on  thee, 

"Yes,  sure  the  m.emor;^-  oft  will  dwell 
On  scenes  that  once  vrere  dea^^  to  thee: 
Yes,  when  these  lines  shall  m.eet  your  eye, 
You.,  sm.iling,  will  remember  m.e," 

Begging  Dr.  Fisk  "to  accept  these  few  lines  from 
Emily  snd  Julia,"  she  remarks: 

"Tile  meiViOry  of  friends  is  pleasant,  bub  ■^.   truly  valued 
friend  need.s  no  "written  me'''iento  to  cherish  his  ■>,"''orth . 
His  virtues  will  s'"ine  v/ith  '^.  lustre  that  no  grief 
can  soil,  and  v;hich  reither  time  nor  distance  can 
eradicate . " 


The   papei'   is   old,    the   vncxtlng  faded,    hut   the   affec- 
tion  of  these   young  girls    of   tho  Reading  of  75  years 
ago   for    their   former   teacher   ceeins    as   fresh   as  v;hen 
these   forp.al   sentences  v/ere   penned.      It  was    a   dif- 
ferent  generation   fror.i  ours,    and  it  loo]:ed  upon   life 
differently,    but   the    springs    of  human  emotion  have 
remained  unchanged. 

It   is    a    curious    fortune   v/hich  has  brought   this    lette-", 
so   delightfully  personal,    to  my   alien  hand   after    this 
lapse    of   time.      She  v.ho  y;rote   it   is  v/ith   the    immortals 
He  v/lio   received   it,    and  kept   it   through    the   vicis- 
situdes   of  an  active    life,    is   now  also    gathered   to 
his    fathers.      I   v;ho  never  hnev;  either    of  them-  have 
it  be&re  me  . 

Emil^r   gnd  her   sisters    ?nd  brother   Justin  v/ere    chil- 
dren   of   Timothy   Temple    of  Reading.      L)atc'''^es ,    they 
say,    are   m_ade   in  Heaven,   but    som.e    csme    to   realiza- 
tion by  way   of   the    district   school.      Julia,   Em.ily's 
sister,    married  her   schoolmate.   Wendel''    Bancroft. 
Emily  was    t'^'ice   married,    the   second   tim.e   in  the  v^est . 
Under  V.'estern   skies,    I  belie''^^,    lies   her   grave. 
William  Henry  Temple  was    f^^om.   the    s  sj^ie    stock--a 
cousin . 

Tlie   Temples   of  Reading,    at   one   time    a  nvjaevov.s    line 
with  l9.rge  holdings    of   land   north  of  Woburn  Street, 
between   Sumjner   Avenue   '^nd  V''est  Street,    ^nd  elsewhei^e 
in   the    town,    sprang  from.  Richard  Tem.ple  who   in   16P6 
m.arried   the    daughter   of  Deacon  Thomas,    the   first   of 
the   P?rkers .    end  whose    descendants   we^^e    connected 
by   interm.arriage   with   the   Parker,    B'^ncroft   and   other 
old  Reading   fajailies.      Tem.ple    Street   perpetuates    the 
Temiple    fa:rp.ily  name.      They  traced  their    lineage    to 
the   noble    and  illustrioiis   Temp3.es   of  England.      Taej 
v/ere   promiinent   in   our   earl:^    civic   and   church   life: 
selectm.en,    deacons,    s   representative,    are    found 
amonft   them.      In   all   the   early  ye-ars    lar^^^e   f?:'^ilies 
were    comjtion,    and    there   v/ere  m.any   Temples.      The   poll- 
list   of   1920  hovvever    shows  but    three    adult   survivors 
miale ,    now  li\n.ng  in   the    to^rn'. 


I-k-ve    a  few   other   lettez'^s   preserved  by  Dr. 
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=2iving  an  intimate  view  of  the  Reading  of  the  late 
forties.   It  still  remained  a  rather  contracted 
place  socially,  as  compared  v/ith  the  present.   Y/e, 
at  lea.st,  should  have  thought  so,  but  they  v/ere  con- 
tent to  let  their  social  activities,  so  far  as  they 
had  any,  go  down  with  the  sun.   There  v/as,  as  yet, 
nowhere  to  go  evenings,  except  of  coti.rse  the  sin":- 
ing  school  and  the  prayer  meetings.   I  inclu.de  the 
last,  since  young  men  at  a  m.uch  later  date  were  known 
to  recognize  their  social  possibilities,  and  to 
attend  them  chiefly  for  the  opportunities  they  gave 
of  "seeing  Nelly  hom.e . "   The  v/eather,  an  occasional 
excu.rsion  to  the  beach  (usually  at  ITahant)  ,  now  and 
then  a  quarrel  over  some  trivial  matter  to  be  settled 
in  court  or  perhaps  a  difference  of  opinion  aboii.t  town 
or  -church  or  district  procedure --the  building  of  a 
schooUiouse ,  the  selection  or  dismissal  of  a  teacher, 
such  subjects  included  about  everything  one  absent 
from,  town,  but  who  once  lived  here,  was  expected  to 
find  of  interest. 

We  need  not  stress  their  deprivations  however.   One 
enjoys  life  up  to  one's  limit,  and  they  had  a  fairly 
good  time,  no  doubt,  within  limits  closer  than  ou.rs . 

Young  Pisk,  while  teaching  here,  made  a  friend  who 

for  a  time  maintained  a  desultory  correspondence  with 

him,  until  as  often  ha-ppens,  wider  interests  and 

responsibilities  for  both  brought  the  interchange 

of  letters  to  an  end.   This  friend  v/as  Alfred  A.  Pres- 

cott. 

Prescott,    a  brilliant   student  at  Harvard,    where  he 
graduated  in  1843,    a  ^/oung  man  of   attractive   person- 
alit-'-   "ncl    social    tendencies,    was    a    son   of   Joshua 
Prescott,    the    la"'\'7,''er .      Joshua  vr?s  born  in  Westford 
in   1781    (Harvard,    1807)    and  married   in   1S13   Abigail 
Eaton,    of  Reading.      She    inherited   a   la_rge   tract   of 
farm  l^nd,   v/hich  rem.ained   intact  until  m.oc'ern   tim.es 
and  is   even  now   in  part  undivided.      Tiie   first   act   of 
separation  was    th^.t   Ip^^insi-out   of  Prescott  Street 
v/hich   I  have   mentioned. 

She    counted  Eaton   forb3ars--a   lieutenant,    ca;ntains, 
and  plain  farmers,    ba.ck   to   Jonas    ?nd   Grace  ^'^ho   were 
am^ong   the    first    settlers    of   old  Reading.      I,    too, 
have    Jonas    and   Grace   ajiiong  my  maternal   ancestors  ty 
a~  different   line,    seven    generations    in   descent,    while 
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AJLfred,  his  brother  and  sisters,  were  in  the  sixth. 
He  v/as,  it  seems,  my  tenth  cousin,  or,  as  they  say 
now  I  believe,  m.y  first  cousin  ten  times  removed. 
But  that  made  little  difference  to  either  of  us,  as 
far  as  I  know.   I  doubt  if  he  ever  knew  of  the  dis- 
tant connection  which  from  the  focal  head,  Jonas  and 
Grace,  had  in  time  spread  so  far  as  to  becom.e  negli- 
gible, and  I  never  fully  realized  it  until  after  he 
had  left  Reading. 

Alfred  began  practice  in  Reading  in  1845,  eventually 
succeeding  his  father  who  died  in  1859.   He  served 
as  Register  of  Probate  for  Middlesex,  1852-8,  and 
became  v/ell-knovm  at  Ear.   He  lived  on  the  home-place 
with  his  mother  (viio  died  in  1867)  and  his  tv;o  vx\- 
married  sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Abigail,  both  highly 
respected  ladies,  familiarly  known  all  through  their' 
lives  as  the  "Prescott  girls,"  after  the  old  v/ay  in 
country  tovms  where  everybody  was  on  term.s  of  familiar 
acquaintance,  and  where  unmarried  v/omen  often  re- 
tained the  appellation  of  girlhood  into  adult  years. 
In  the  same  spirit,  Alfred  while  still  young  became 
"Squire"  Prescott  among  his  fellOYZ-tovmsmen. 

Thomas,  his  only  brother,  carried  on  the  farm.   In 
the  fall,  his  cider  mill,  the  only  one  in  this  vicinity, 
was  a  point  of  interest  to  the  boys  of  m.y  time,  who 
watched  and  encouraged  the  horse  as  he  made  his  con- 
tinual round,  with  the  sv^eep  that  put  the  mail  in 
motion,  occasionally  refreshing  ourselves  v^ith  apple 
juice,  which  nobody  was  ever  refused.   The  preferred 
wa77  "to  take  it  v/as  throu,gh  straws,  real  straws, 
often  bent  and  leaky  but  real,  not  the  immaculate 
paper  substitutes  of  comjnercs. 

The  mill  was  always  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  apples 
and  of  apple  pomace,  its  wide  door  open  to  the  soxith 
on  a  broad  green  yard,  under  the  shadov;  of  the  big 
trees  on  the  old  road.   The:/-  had  not  then  lost  their 
ancient  vigor  and  beauty.   In  the  Indian  summer  haze 
the  sunbeams  filtered  through  their  branches  from, 
which  the  ripened  leaves  were  falling  in  the  crisp 
autujon  air.   Wow  and  again  a  squirrel,  jealous  of  hi  s 
exclusive  privileges  w  ould  flit  chattering  ajaong 
them,  intent  on  conserving  his  winter  store  of  acorns, 
but  seldom  uniaarked  by  the  watchful  eyes  of  a  boy 
sitting  on  the  old  wall  below.   As  plainl^^  appears, 
any  boy  v;ould  find  the  place  more  pleasant  than  a 
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dingy  schoolroom-  through  whose  dust-covered  windows 
the   sky  took   on   a  dismal    gray,    as    the    clock   ticked 
slowly   to   the   end  of  the   dreary  afternoons. 

Or   sometimes   in  the  morning   an  early   frost  v/ould 
sparkle    in   the   grass  before   the   door,    "until   dissi- 
pated by   the   sun   slowly  rising  above    the   roof   of   the 
old  house  built  by   Capt.    Thomas  Eaton,    Mrs.   Pre's- 
cott's   grandfather,    about   1752,    v/hi  ch  remains    a 
dignified  landmark,    setting   its  new   face   to   the   north, 
as   anyone  may  see   \ino   passes   that  way.      The  big 
barn    still  dominates   the   yard,   but   the    cows    are 
gone,    and  the  horse,    and   the    cider  mill  from  its 
place    just   inside    the  highway  gate; — gone,    longago. 

The  modern   cider   mills  have    greater   efficiency,    and 
that's    a  word   to    conjure   with.     But   they  have    lost 
much   of   the  poetry   of   the    old-time  mill.     V'/e    thought 
little   of   the   poetry  then,    but  it  haunts    the  memory 
nevertheless. 

I  have  wandered  from  the  Reading  of  the   forties  how- 
ever,   and  hasten    to  rei:urn.      Sunday,    March   1,    1846, 
Prescott,    sitting   in  his   room   in  the    old  house,    v/rites 
to  Pisk: 

"^iVhile    the  sacred  and  reverential   scene   -;;--;:--;:--x-  reminds 
me    that   this    day  is    set   apart   for   the    gratification 
of   the  moral,    spiritual   and   social   v/ants    of  man,    I 
hasten   to   perform   (one   of)    the    Christian  duties    im- 
posed upon  me ." 

He   then  speaks    of  the  v;eather,   which   seems    to  have 
been   generally  v/orse   than   now,    although  official 
records   determine    otherwise. 

"It  has  been  8    or   10   degrees   below   zero,    and   is 
blowing  a  trem.endous  gale    even  now.      There  has    re- 
cently been  one    of   the  most   severe    snowstorms    I   ever 
witnessed.      You   could  scarcely  see   30  rods   all   day. 
Vftien   it   cleared   the    landscape   presented  a  fine 
appearance.      And   the   next  Friday  the    storm  was   very 
severe,    so  that   the    cars    did  not  get   thorough   from 
Maine   until  Sunday.      For    two   days   v/e    did  not  hear 
from  dovm   east." 

Think    of  the    tovm  being  virtually   shut   in   for   two 
days i      One   recalls  Emerson's    "tumultuous   privacy   of 


storm."  They  were   in   the  midst   of  a    theological   storrn 

of  equal  severity;  —  the   differences*  which  ultimately 

led   to    a  d.i vision   in   the    church,      A   council  m.eeting 

had  been  called  but:-- 

"Parson  Pickett  found  only  four  out  of  nine  were  pres- 
ent and  they  had  to  adjourn  until  this  week  V/ednesday, 
when  they  intend,  to  have  15  upon  the  council.  Each 
party  is  represented  by  its  lav^er  from  Boston,  church 
members  in  good  standing.  They  dare  not  tal<:e  a  Isx-njeT 
who  does  not  belong  to  their  church.  They  are  afraid 
of  getting  blovm  up.      Good  policy,    isn't  it?" 

Prescott   did  not  belong,    which  perhaps    colored  his 
opinion,      "The    proceedings,"  he    continued,    "will  be 
printed.      If  so,    will   furnish  you  with   a   copy,    if  one 
is    to  be   obtained."      (Copies    are   now  exceedingly  rare, 
as.    Indeed,    is    all   the   voluminous   printed  record  of 
the   controversy,)      Prescott* s    letters   frequently  re- 
fer to    it,    as    it  woiand  its   slow  length    to   the    end. 
He    evidently  had  little   sympathy  v/ith  the  points   at 
issue,    and  once    summed  up  his  view  by   the   remark, 
"Glorious  work,    this   doing  God's    service!"      The  not 
unnatural   revulsion  of  feeling   occasioned  in  his    case 
by   the  heat   of   the    conflict,    afterwards    came    to  be 
shared  by   the    descendants    of  those   involved   in  it, 
and   it  is   now  one   of   the    things   of    the   past,    which 
has   willingly  been  allowed   to  die. 

There  has  been   a  meeting   of   the   Dragon   Corner   School 
district,    at  which    "they    all   said   they  m^ust  have  Dr. 
Pisk   if   they   could  get  him.."      This  was    after  Pisk's 
first   term.      He    came    again,    as  we   remem.ber,    and   the 
following  year,    in  March    (1847)    Prescott  writes:      "Mr. 
Temple  has    asked  me    to   enquire   if  Dr.   Pisk   could  be 
obtained   for  another   term,"      This  would  have   been  the 
third,    and  indicates   Dr.    Pisk's   popularity.      Prescott 
then   says: 

"The   district   is    about   to  have    a  meeting    to    see    about 
buying   land   for  a   new  s  choolhouse ."      TMs   contem- 
plated removal   from  the    south  side    of  V/oburn  Street 
where    the    old  building   from  Summer   Avenue  had  been 
located,    to    a  different   lot,      "I   understand,"  he   goes 

on,    "That says    that    the   house   used   to    accoriraodate 

about  100  when  he  and  his  grandsires  used  to  shoot 
ideas,  and  thintzs  his  children  can  tske  their  tu-"n 
in- it   as   well   as  he  used   to   do.      Philosophical I " 
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LXXII 

Dr.  Pisk  determined  to  enter  on  his  life  work  as  a 
physician,  and  therefore  declined  to  come  again  to 
Reading.   He  found  opportunity  to  practice  in  his 
native  town,  and  felt  that  in  this  he  would  encounter 
some  prejudice.   April  25,  1847,  Prescott  writes: 

"I  think  you  are  right  in  coming  to  the  determination 
you  have,  although  I  should  have  liked  to  see  you  once 
more  in  Reading,   I  think  you  m.ust  have  a  grand 
chance.   As  to  prejudice,  throw  it  to  the  winds  I   Keep 
cool  and  all  will  be  right.   Vfhen  Dr.  V/akefield  camie 
to  Reading  it  would  have  been  next  to  Impossible  to 
have  had  more  prejudice  than  was  existing  against 
him.  For  the  first  three  months  he  had  only  one 
patient.   Now,  I  should  think,  he  has  certainly  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases  in  the  town.   A  lit-fe  prejudice 
does  no  harm  in  the  end,  but  a  great  deal  of  good 
if  properly  managed." 

Dr.  V/alcefield,  it  will  be  remembered,  returned  to 
Reading  in  1844,  having  at  first  practised  in  Oal-c- 
ham.  He  had  therefore  been  in  practice  here  some 
three  years  when  Prescott  v/rote  this  letter. 

On  the  22nd  of  May  he  writes:   "We  are  going  in  for 
a  schoolhouse  at  Dragon  Corner,  and  preparing  a  plan 
which  v;ill  cost  about  §1500,  and  mean  to  put  it 
through  before  next  winter.  We  have  got  to  fight 
for  it,  but  I  think  v;e  shall  malce  it  go." 

This  was  the  effort  for  a  new  building  which  he  had 
mentioned  before.   Those  vho  favored  it  were  success- 
ful as  he  thought  they  v/ould  be  .   The  lot  on  Woburn 
Street  where  the  engine  house  stands  was  bought,  the 
old  building  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  in  the 
corner  of  the  estate  now  ov/ned  by  John  B.  Lewis  was 
sold  and  became  part  of  the  Leathe  house  (now  on 
Prospect  Street) .   A  new  building  was  erected  which 
was  considered  a  model.   Now  removed  to  Haven  Street 
near  the  station,  with  its  long  side  next  the  street, 
it  has  been  converted  into  stores. 

As  a  schoolhouse  its  end  fronted  the  road,  with 
separate  entrances  for  bo7'"s  sn.d  girls.   Between 
these  was  the  teacher's  platform.   The  desks,  built 
bjy  the  carpenter,  accommodated  two  pupils  each,  who 
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larougtit  together  had  excellent  opportunities  for 
other  things  than  study.   In  my  time,  these  desks  vrere 
painted  green,  and  their  tops  bore  initials  and 
other  devices  carved  with  the  jackknives  of  succes- 
sive occupants.   Some  had  pockets  cut  in  them..   These 
covered  vidth  scraps  of  windov;  glass,  became  re- 
ceptables  for  flies,  caught  by  a  sv/ift  hand  as  they 
skimmed  through  the  air  or  alighted  for  a  moment  on 
the  desk  itself.   The  squirming  of  collections  made 
in  this  way  might  be  observed  through  the  glass,  and 
provided  a  m.ode  of  studying  natural  history  not  laid 
dov/n  in  books.   A  room  in  the  rear  approached  by  a 
galler:^  running  along  the  side  of  the  building  and 
elevated  above  the  yard,  v/as  occupied  by  the  primary 
classes  . 

Note  the  moderate  cost  of  such  a  building  at  that 
time.  Yet  appropriations  were  as  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, perhaps  relatively  more  difficult  than  now. 
Prescott,  as  we  see,  expected  a  fight,  but  he  ex- 
pected to  win,  as  he  did.  He  belonged  to  the  nev; 
generation  which  did  not  believe  that  "what  was  good 
enough  for  our  grandsires  is  good  enough  for  us." 

At  the  time  of  his  letter,  the  new  building  was  in 
the  air.   As  to  the  siommer  term  in  1847,  in  the  old 
building,  he  says:   "The  teacher's  name  this  term 
is  Miss  Anna  Apple ton,  of  Boston,"   This  was  her 
first  work  as  a  teacher  in  Reading.   She  did  not  con- 
tinue in  the  public  schools,  but  established,  as 
we  remem.ber,  a  small  private  class.   He  continues: 
"They  all  crack  ycuup  the  greatest  kind,  and  are 
sorry  you  can't  come  again."   In  later  letters 
Prescott  expresses  his  pleasure  upon  hearing  of  Dr, 
Pisk's  professional  success  which  by  that  time  was 
assured,  '  He  tells  the  following  story  concerning 
professional  ethics: 

"I  ran  across  Dr.  Y/akefield  the  other  day,  and  ob- 
served that  he  had  a  bad  cold.   Asked  him  why  he 
didn't  cure  him^self.   Told  him.  I  thought  it  didn't 
look  well  for  an  M.D.  to  be  sick  and  not  cu.re  him- 
self.  The  doctor  said  it  wouldn't  do  for  him.  to 
cure  him.self — at  once.   If  I  did  folks  would  be  en- 
qu.iring  for  'a  fev/  m.ore  of  the  sam.e  sort;'  a:id  that 
wouldn't  pa:/.   Keep  comfortably  sick  as  long  as  you 
can."   "That's  the  talk!"  comments  Prescott. 
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This  year,  he  \writes,  "the  lots  in  Readinr^  cemeter:/ 
have  been  =5 old,  and  individuals  are  quite  busy  fixing 
up.  By  another  season  it  v/ill  look  all  right."   There 
had  been  an  e:c?jnination  of  tit]  e .  ^^^^^    the  to^m  ever 
alienated  its  title,  or  had  it  ro-nained  part  of  the 
Common  lands  till  conveyed  to  the  parish?   It  seems 
to  have  been  a  complicated  question,  since  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  parish  in  1846  took  two  years 
to  consider  it,  reporting  in  1848  that  no  alienation 
had  ever  occurred.   In  1846,  Araasa  Parrjar,  a  sur- 
veyor, laid  out  lots  and  avenues,  and  Nov.  25  in  that 
year  the  cemetery  was  dedicated.   In  1853  the  title 
passed  from  the  parish  to  the  tovm,   v/hich  thus  re- 
sumed definite  control.   Of  course  the  original  bury- 
ing ground  has  been  much  enlarged  by  the  purchase 
of  additional  land  before  and  since  the  formal  dedi- 
cation, 

"Land  speculation,"  Prescott  goes  on,  "is  getting  up 
again,  and  will  probably  go  as  fast  and  as  far  as 
ever,"   It  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  very  far  at 
the  time,  except  on  paper, 

June  arrives  (1847)  and  as  usual  extremely  hot  weather, 
"It  is  98  in  the  shade,"  vn^ites  Prescott,  "and  Pres- 
ident Polk  is  expected  in  Boston  today,  and  tomorrow 
will  be  the  grand  exhibit.  -"--;C";:--;;-;;-  We  have  a  new  doctor 
in  town,  an  old  classmate  of  mine."   He  does  not  give 
his  name,  but  says:   "It  has  been  very  sickly  this 
season,  more  so  than  for  20  years  -"--;:--;:-;:--;:-  chiefly  dy- 
sentery, approaching  cholera,  and  very  fatal," 

Later  in  the  year  he  writes:   "I  must  tell  you  about 
the  Dragon  Corner  school.   We  had  just  one  of  the 
v/orst  cases  I  ever  sa.w.   The  teacher  v;as  a  youjig  lady 
of  first-rate  acquirements,  and  undertook  to  teach 
upon  the  normal  plan.   For  this  and  other  causes  old 
Mr. set  the  ball  a  rolling.   He  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  district  to  see  if  he  couldn't  turn  her 
off,  but  he  couldn't.   On  account  of  the  disturbance 
the  school  was  nearly  destroyed  for  this  season.   Hoy; 
it  will  com.e  out  this  winter,  I  do  not  knov;." 

In  February,  1848,  he  tells  Fisk: 

"Dragon  Corner  is  getting  to  be  a  great  place,  and 
its  folks  a  great  people.   The  new  schoolhouse  is 
progressing,  and  it  to  be  finished  for  the  summer 
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school.   Dr.  Wakefield  goes  it  as  usual.   He  has  been 
engaged  this  winter  in  endeavoring  to  get  a  railroad 
charter  through  this  place,"  (The  Salem  &  Lov;ell  R  .R . 
before  referred  to).   A  young  Dr.  Huntington  has  pur- 
chased the  practice  of  Dr.  Spaulding  and  is  going  to 
stop  here."   (Dr.  Spaulding  is  remembered.   Of  Dr. 
Huntington  little  is  knov/n.   He  probably  did  not  re- 
main here  long)  .   "In  addition  to  that,  v;e  have  a 
dentist  v/ho  has  established  himself  here,  so  jov.   see 
we  are  progressing,"   This  was  the  first  specialist 
in  dentistry  in  Reading,  but  Pre s cot t  does  not  give 
his  narae,  nor  can  I  place  him.   Mr.  Pre s cot t  then 
relates  an  exciting  personal  experience: 

"Two  weeks  ago  last  Thursday  night,  I  was  c  oming  out 
from  Boston  on  the  seven  o'clock  train,   V/e  had  just 
passed  the  bridge  over  the  Medford  River,  and  were 
going  fast,  v/hen  something  happened  that  I  never  v/ent 
through  before,  and  don't  care  to  go  through  again. 
I  was  in  the  forward  car,  sitting  by  the  stove,  my 
seat  not  very  far  under  me,  and  the  stove,  which  was 
red  hot,  began  to  dance  a  jig  which  was  not  very 
interesting  to  me  while  it  lasted.   The  floor  v/here 
I  v;as  dropped  out,  and  I  saved  myself  by  clinging 
to  the  side  of  the  car,  otherwise  I  should  have 
stopped  doing  business  pretty  quick.   The  wheels  were 
torn  off,  and  the  car  made  a  perfect  wreck,  and  no 
one  but  myself  injured,  although  the  car  was  full. 
I  wouldn't  give  a  sixpence  for  another  such  exper- 
ience.  I  YJa.5   very  well  satisfied  to  get  off  as  I 
did.   I  got  a  little  bruised  and  my  arm  strained.   But 
I  tell  you  I  would  rather  be  turned  over  in  a  sleigh 
ten  times  than  to  get  one  smashup  in  the  cars." 

The  trains  had  been  running  farough  Reading  three 
years  then,  but  their  safety  v/as  s  till  distrusted, 
and  was  compared  with  that  of  the  old  v/a^/s  of  trav- 
elling.  Any  slight  casualty  attracted  attention,  but 
this  accident  did  not  get  into  the  Boston  papers, 
nor  is  it  listed  in  the  of ficial  r ailway  report. 

About  this  time  the  correspondence  ceases.   Dr.  Pisk 
was  married  late  in  1848  to  Miss  AmaJida  M.  Putnsun, 
of  Contoocook.   Family  and  professional  cares  no  doubt 
absorbed  his  attention.   He  was  assistant  su.rgeon  and 
surgeon  of  the  16th  TT.H.  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War. 
Afterward  he  returned  to  practice  in  Contoocook,  con- 
tinuing until  1872,  v/hen  he  removed  to  Lc-^^ell.   He 
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-remained  there  until  1894,  when  he  retired  to  Brad- 
ford, N,H,,  Y/here  he  died  of  apoplexy,  Jan.  21, 
1895.   His  wife  and  two  daughters  survived  him,  one 
other  daughter  dying  in  childhood, 

Alfred  A.  Prescott,  in  middle  life,  disposed  of  his 
interests  here,  went  West,  married  there,  and  died 
without  returning  to  Reading. 


LXXIII 


The  statutes  provided  for  a  hi.gh  school  in  towns  con- 
taining 500  families.   This  suspended  by  an  act  of 
1840  was  revived  in  1848.   Reading,  in  1849  con- 
tained 589  families  (154  in  the  north  parish)  and 
therefore  should  have  had  a  high  school  but  none  had 
been  established.   The  reasons  for  this  ¥/ere :   first, 
the  expense;  second,  the  fact  that  the  tovm  v/as  made 
up  of  two  villages  widely  separated  and  of  differing 
character.   North  Reading  was  isolated  from  our  part 
of  the  town,  off  the  railroad  v;hich  was  joining  us 
to  the  great  suburban  district  of  Boston.   The  mu- 
tuality of  interest  between  the  two  parishes  was 
every  day  becoming  less.   North  Reading  was  agri- 
cultural; our  parish  tended  tov/ards  manufacturing 
and  was  residential,  with  an  increasing  proportion 
of  its  population  engaged  in  business  in  Boston. 
This  general  distinction  between  the  two  places  still 
remains . 

In  1848  the  tovm  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  subject.   One  appointee,  a  clergyman,  doubtless 
distrusting  controversy,  d.ecllned  to  serve.   Tv/o 
others --Master  John  Batcheldsr  and  Reverend  Mr. 
Morse  —  sidestepped  by  neither  joining  in  the  report 
nor  submitting  another,   Mr,  Morse,  from  the  north 
parish,  probably  foresaw  the  different  view  which 
would  be  tal:en  there  from  that  lil:ely  to  prevail 
here.   Mr.  Batchelder  had  numerous  friends  in  each 
parish,  had  taught  academies  in  both,  and  perhaps 
he  too  wanted  to  avoid  controversy. 

At  all  events  only  tv/o  members  of  the  committee  went 
forward,  and  in  November,  1849,  submitted  a  report. 
These  v/ere  George  Minot  and  Alfred  A.  Prescott, -- 
"both  vounsnen,  educated  and  -progressive  and  anxious 
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,to  enlarge  the  educational  oppoituiities  of  the  tovm. 

Their  report,  Yvhich  lies  before  me,  is  exceedingly'' 
tactful.   They  avoided  discussing  the  advantages  of 
a  high  school  as  against  possible  objection.   They 
assumed  the  advantages,  and  v/ent  directly  to  the  le- 
gal phase  of  the  subject,  conceiving  that  the  tovm 
had  not  appointed  them  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  violating  the  law. 

They  recognized  difficulties  in  maintaining  such  a 
school  in  a  tovm  having  tvro   villages  four  miles  apart. 
If  kept  in  either  village  the  right  to  attend  would 
be  barred  to  residents  in  the  other.   For,  vre   may 
remember,  there  was  betv/een  them  no  system  of  trans- 
portation.  If  established  midway  the  school  would, 
be  nearly/-  useless  to  seven-eighths  of  the  citizens. 
Inequalities  due  to  location  could  not  be  remedied. 
Therefore,  they  say,  "there  is  no  injustice  in 
them."   But  the  unjust  (because  remediable)  situa- 
tion which  TTQuld  result  from  taxing  the  inhabitants 
of  either  parish  for  the  support  of  a  high  school 
in  the  other  could,  in  their  opinion,  be  avoided. 

They  did  not  favor  holding  the  school  part  of  the 
time  in  each  village.   They  thought  this  would  im- 
pair efficiency  and  cause  needless  expense.   They 
recommended  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  '" 
school  in  our  parish  (the  larger,  and  where,  doubt- 
less, by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  population, 
the  demand  was  the  greater)  and  compensating  "the 
other  parish  by  appropriating  for  their  schools  an 
additional  sum  proportionate  to  the  additional  amoiint 
expended"  here  for  the  high  school. 

Practically,  they  point  out,  this  would  amount  to 
raising  a  larger  sum  than  previousl^f  for  all  the 
schools,  dividing  it  on  the  usual  plan,  and  permit- 
ting the  south  parish  to  spend  a  portion  of  its 
allotm.ent  for  a  high  school,  v/hile  the  other  parish 
could  spend  an  equal  amount  on  its  district  schools. 
The  finesse  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  had  it 
been  carried  out,  not  only  v/ould  the  high  school 
have  been  established,  but  all  the  schools  Y\fould 
have  benefitted  'from  a  larger  appropriation.   For 
"no  child  in  tovm  would  receive  less  or  poorer 
instruction  -;:--;;--;:--;:--:;-  while  to  those  desiring  it  and 
willing  to  attend  the  (high)  school,  an  opportunity- 
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-for  linprovement  would  be  offered  much  better  than 
any  the  tovm  now  possesses."   They  thought  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  thus  establishing  a  high  school 
would  be  about  $600,  supposing  the  master  be  paid 
$500,  and  not  to  need  an  assistant."   The  entire 
school  expense  in  1849,  v/as  $2095.47  out  of  an  ex- 
penditure by  the  tovm  in  all  departments  of 
$6556.89. 

The  financial  sacrifice,  it  would  seem,  would  not 
have  been  great,  but  the  action  recommended  was  not 
taken.   Controversy  continued.   There  was  the 
"grandsire"  party,  growing  smaller  daily,  v/ho 
pinned  their  faith  to  what  was  good  enough  in  the 
past,  and  the  increasing  number  of  younger  men  who 
looked  for  the  broadening  of  opportunity.  The 
difference  of  opinion,  due  in  no  slight  degree, 
to  the  two  villages,  was  removed  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  North  Reading  as  a  separate  town  in  1853, 
and  in  1856  Reading  (the  remaining  parish)  es- 
tablished the  school. 

There  was  no  prescribed  course  at  first,  and  no 
formal  graduation.   The  first  class  to  graduate  with 
formality  was  that  of  1863.   The  first  three  princi- 
pals were  Henry  A.  Littell,  Philip  C.  Porter,  and 
R.  B.  Clarke.   In  the  winter  of  1860-61  Luther  B. 
Pillsbury  became  principal  and  remained  until  1864. 
After  him.  came  George  L.  Baxter  for  two  terms,  . 
Charles  R.  Broi^m  for  a  year,  and  George  VV.  Adams  for 
three  v/eeks .   Prom  1865  to  1868  Edward  H.  Peabod:^ 
was  in  charge,  and  he  was  followed  by  Cyrus  Cole, 
a  very  successful  and  vrell-liked  teacher  v.ho  remained 
several  years.   To  come  down  the  list  farther  would 
be  apart  from  my  present  purpose. 

For  the  first  eleven  years  only  23  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  v;ere  boys.   As  conditions  then  were,  the^r 
turned  to  direct  employment  after  the  grammar  school 
(or  a  brief  term  in  the  high)  rather  than  to  culture. 
Emplo77inent  for  girls  was  then  limited,  except  in 
teaching,  v/hich  natu.rally  called  for  higher  education, 
It  was  not  until  the  sixth  class  (1868)  that  more 
than  one  boy  appeared  among  the  graduates.   In  that 
year  there  v/ere  two:  ^  Nathan  D.  Pratt  v/ho  after- 
wards, in  Lowell,  gained  reputation  as  a  lawyer;  sjid 
Austin  P.  Cristy,  who  established  and  until  recently 
personally  conducted  the  higlily-successful  V/orcester 
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Gllman  L.  Parker  is  the  senior  living  male  graduate, 
representing  the  class  of  1865,  in  which  he  v;as  the 
only  t»oy  to  take  a  diploma.   Frederic  Bancroft  v/as 
the  only  hoy  in  1863;  Fred  0.  Carter  in  1866;  Sidney 
P.  Pratt  in  1867:  rnd  A.  TTev/ell  Howes  in  1869. 

The  early  principal?,  are,  of  cc-'j.rse,  dead.   Mr. 
Pillsbur^/  an  excellent  teacher  v/ent  to  higher 
positions  after  leaving  Reading.   Fir.  Baxter,  after 
relinquishing  the  principalship  vfent  to  Somerville 
where  he  s  till  lives,  since  his  retirement  from 
long  and  distingu.ished  service  in  its  schools.   He 
was  my  first  high  school  teacher,  and  it  was  his 
first  principalship.   He  v;as  an  excellent  teacher 
even  then,  especially  in  the  classics.   In  1895  v/e 
"both  becajne  of  the  alumni  of  Tufts  (honorary)  on 
the  s  ame  day . 

Mr,  Brov/n  became  a  physician,  in  practice  in  L^mn. 
Mr,  Peabody  entered  journalism,  and  v/as  long  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  leading  papers  in  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Adams  was  in  very  poor  hedth  v/hen  he  came  here, 
resigned  very  soon  on  that  account,  and  died  shortly 
after.   I  remember  hira  as  a  kindly,  not  very  ener- 
getic young  man,  his  lack  of  energy  due  no  doubt  to 
his  physical  condition.   I  remember  him  also,  be- 
cause as  long  as  he  remained  I  was  relieved  from  all 
active  school  tasks.   Almost  as  soon  as  he  began, 
he  suggested  that  Otis  A.  Ruggles  and  myself  might 
find  it  agreeable  to  construct  an  electric  generator 
by  mounting  a  glass  jar  so  as  to  rotate  betv/een 
wooden  standards.   V/e  of  course  agreed,  though  hov; 
this  fortunate  assignment,  as  we  considered  it,  fell 
to  us  I  cannot  Imagine.   My  mechanical  ability  v;as 
of  the  slightest,  and  that  of  Ruggles,  I  son   bound 
to  say,  not  much  greater.   How  long  Adams  supposed 
the  work  would  require  I  do  not  loiow.   No  doubt  a 
mechanical  expert  could  have  finished  it  in  a  day 
or  two.   But  every  day  for  the  three  v;eeks  the 
principal  rem.ained,  we  v/ere  excused  imriediatel7yr 
after  the  class  assembled,  and  proceeded  to  Harnden's 
mill,  devoting  our  attention  to  constructing  in 
leisurel:/  manner  (relieved  however  by  desultory 
conversation  on  various  subjects)  the  wooden  frajne- 
v;ork-. 
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It  vfB.s   never  completed  and  thus  a  device  of  ex- 
ceeding ingenuity  was  lost  to  the  v/orld.   Even  in 
its  inchoate  state  it  v;as  lost  to  sight  and  recol- 
lection,  Mr.  Adams  resigned,  and  all  assignments 
made  "by  him  lapsed.   Ruggles  and  myself  returned  to 
school  duties  perhaps  m.ore  profitable,  if  less  agree- 
able.  Years  aftervmrds  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  administrator,  the  late  V^illiam  I.  Ruggles,  found 
in  the  attic  a  curiously'"  incomplete  machine  v/hose 
purpose  he  could  not  guess,  which  had  been  deriosited 
there  for  safe  keeping  by  his  brother  Otis.   It  v/as 
the  remains  of  Mr.  Adams'  contem.plated  electric  ■  gen- 
erator. 


LXXIV 

The  principal  event  in  Reading  during  the  decade  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  War,  v/as  the  separation  of  North 
Reading  by  its  incorporation  as  an  independent  town, 
March  22,  1853.   Unlike  many  divisions  of  tovms  in 
Massachusetts,  this  was  accomplished  amicably.   It 
was  clearly  a  wise  thing,  under  existing  conditions. 
Our  Reading  was  showing  possibilities  of  growth  and 
of  industrial  developraent  which  v/ith  certain  ad- 
vantages that  the  remote  north  parish  could  not  di- 
rectly share,  brought  burdens  from  v/hich  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  relieved. 

For  example,  taxes  would  probably  increase  for  im- 
provements which  this  pa.rt  of  the  tovm  v/ould  v;ish 
to  make,  in  conformity  v/ith  other  towns  in  the 
suburban  area.   In  case  of  controversy  over  any 
proposed  mionicipal  action,  the  voting  pov;er  of 
this  parish  alreadv  exceeded  that  of  North  Reading, 
and  vie   were  close  to  the  seat  of  administration. 
Tovm  meetings  could  be  conveniently  attended  by  our 
people,  while  the  citizens  of  the  north  parish  were 
four  miles  away.   And  questions  involving  munici- 
pal action  v/ere  every  day  becoming  more  pressing. 

V'/e  remember  that  when  our  part  of  the  tov.n  was  es- 
tablished as  the  third  parish  of  old  Reading  in  1769, 
the  division  grew  out  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
down  to  the  church  below  the  lake.   I  have  said  else- 
where that  it  sufficiently  illustrated  the  different 
-conditions  of  the  times  that  afterward  when  the  first 
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45arish  "became  South  Reading  in  1812,  and  the  second 
parish  North  Reading  in  1853,  it  was  in  the  first 
case  differences  as  to  civil  policy,  and  in  the  other 
inconvenience  in  the  performance  of  civic  duties, 
rather  than  attendance  upon  divine  worship,  which 
caused  the  separation.   This  statement,  as  a  general 
proposition,  may  stand. 

In  1840  the  population  of  the  town  (including  North 
Reading,  of  course)  v/as  2,193.   In  1850  it  had  become 
3,108.   But  the  growth  had  been  chiefly  in  this  part 
of  the  town.   In  1855,  just  after  the  separation. 
North  Reading's  population  was  1,050,  and  that  of 
Reading,  (our  tovm  as  it  is  now  territorially),  2,522. 
In  1855  Reading  reached  the  peaJk  of  its  industrial 
growth,  prior  to  the  Civil  War.   The  product  of  its 
industries  in  that  census  year  was  $455,273;  cabinet 
furnitujre  being  |205,000,  and  boots' and  shoes  !|191,500. 
The  product  did  not  increase  materially  during  the 
next  20  years.   In  1855  there  were  200  worl-anen  in 
its  cabinet  factories,  and  425  persons  employed  on 
boots  and  shoe^,  of  virhom  150  were  women.   North  Read- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  had  only  one  small  furni- 
ture shop,  with  a  product  for  the  year  of  §3,500. 
But  its  product  in  boots  and  shoes,  turned  out  in 
the  little  shops  adjacent  to  the  houses,  was  8144,000, 
som.e  of  it  for  Reading  employers,  and  334  persons 
were  working  in  that  industry/,  190  being  v/omen.   It 
lost  nearly  all  this,  with  the  transfer  of  the  in- 
dustry to  the  factories.   But  its  farms  remained. 

Then,  in  1856,  came  the  next  important  real  estate 
movement  in  Reading,  destined  however  to  an  unfor- 
tunate climax.   This  was  the  opening  up  of  the  ter- 
ritory southeast  of  the  Prescott  farm,  and  extending 
to  lower  Main  Street,  the  section  of  which  Minot 
Street  is  the  principal  artery,  v/ith  V/arren  Avenue, 
Centre  Avenue,  and  others  leading  from  it.   Minot 
Street  was  then  an  "avenue." 

The  HQV/ard  Mutual  Loan  and  Fund  Association,  a  sort 
of  m.utual  loan  and  building  association,  was  formed 
in  Boston  abou.t  1853,  and  v;as  at  first  m?jiaged  by 
trustees--V/illiam  R.  Perkins  (of  Reading)  and  others. 
This  was  the  financial  medium  through  ■"/hi  ch  this 
real  estate  operation  was  expected  to  function.   Not 
m.uch  is  known  aboiit  it.   No  state  department  supposed 
to  deal  v/ith  such  matters  has  an  existing;  record. 
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.The  law  governing  such  associations  was  then  not 
very  strict.   No  reports  of  its  financial  status  or 
operations  exist,  if  any  v;ere  ever  made.   It  failed 
laraentably,  in  the  end,  ■ 

The  development  of  the  section  proceeded  under  the 
patronage  of  Amos  Cumraings  as  principal  operator: 
an  active  man  of  affairs  whose  motto,  it  would  ap- 
pear, was  "hope."   A  plan  was  m.ade  hy  G,  B,  Parrott, 
surveyor;  the  district  was  called  "Cummingsville ; " 
lots  were  offered,  with  mone^r  advanced  for  building, 
—  that  was  where  the  Howard  Association  csjne  in,-- 
repayrnents  to  be  m.ade  in  installments,  etc., 
and  the  prospect  was  bright. 

The  whole  section  was  subject  to  floods  in  the  spring, 
the  "avenues"  were  imperfectly  graded,  and  they, 
and  the  cellars,  were  at  times  full  of  water.   This 
led  to  the  popular  substitution  of  the  naine  "Mt\d- 
ville"  for  that  derived  from  its  promoter.   Of 
course,  long  afterv/ard,  the  tov/n,  and  the  residents 
themselves  as  the  district  became  built  up,  remedied 
the  undesirable  conditions,  the  streets  were  graded, 
drainage  provided,  and  the  poetic  name  "Maple  Vale" 
v;as  adopted,  Mr.  Cumm.ings  being  by  that  tim.e  for- 
gotten.  Now,  it  has  no  distinctive  name  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  residential  centers,  and  with 
its  trim-built  cottages  perhaps  realizes  Mr.  Cum- 
m-ings  '  dreams  . 

Mr.  Cummings ,  with  a  viev/  to  conserving  comj-nunity 
interests,  built  on  the  Main  Street  side  of  the 
property,  a  building  called  "Cottage  Hall;"  and 
there  social  assemblies,  neighborhood  dances,  and 
meetings  of  various  kinds  were  held,  until  the 
enterprise  came  to  an  end.   The  building  was 
afterwards  used  by  the  tovm  for  the  high  school, 
v/ith  a  tenement  below.   It  is  now  a  double  tenem_ent. 

Many  an  enterprise  launched  with  flying  banners  and 
the  sound  of  trumpets  has  been  wrecked  for  lack  of 
a  pilot  to  bring  it  safely  into  port.   Mr.  Cumraings 
had  the  genius   of  a  promoter,  but  hardly,  I  fear, 
the  skill  of  a  pilot  in  storm^r  waters.   And  the 
storm,  soon  broke,   Financial  difficulties  beset  him. 
The  schem.e  he  had  devised,  although  carried  farther 
than  some  other  building  enterprises  in  Reading,  was 
-still  in  advance  of  the  time.   The  war  in  1861  out 
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an  end  for  several -years  to  all  demands  for  houses, 
all  projects  resting  largel:;^  on  credit.   Men  v/ho  had 
bought  houses  on  the  partial  pa^/raent  plan,  v/ere  called 
away,  industries  closed  down,  the  payment  of  v/ages 
stopped.   The  Loan  and  Fund  Association  failed,  mort- 
gages were  foreclosed  v/ithout  hope  of  redemption. 
The  initial  development  of  Cuimuxngsville,  by  that 
name  or  any  other,  ended  in  disaster. 


LXXV 

In   1854  Jacob  W.   Manning  established   the  Reading 
Nursery.      The   Memorial   Volume   of    the   250th   Anni- 
versary  of  Reading  says    "no  zasn  has   given   a  wider 
reputation    to    the    tov/n    than  Mr.   Manning."      This 
refers    to    the   extended  reputation  v/hich   the   I\lurser7/ 
acquired.      It  becam.e   nationally   and  internationally 
knov/n.      It   is   now  one    of   the   things    of   the   past,    and 
no    one   regrets    it  more    than   I   do ,      There    is   poetry 
aboti.t   a  Nursery  with  its   wealth   of  growing   things, 
that   cannot   so   easily  be    seen   in   a   factory.      The 
dissemination   of   trees,    shrubs    and  plants   v/as    the 
congenial   life  work   of  Mr.   Manning.      Like    all   of  us, 
he   no   doubt  had  his    troubles,    but   as    to  his   work  his 
lines   fell   in   pleasant  places. 

And  what  he    accomplished  here  v;as    something  we    could 
111   afford  to    lose.      From   small  beginnings,    v/ith 
tireless    effort   and  an   immense   aiaount   of  hard   labor, 
early   and  late,    which  no    one    could  realize  who   did 
not   rem.ember   the    land  as  he    took   it   and  sav;  what   it 
became  under  his  hand,    the   nursery  grew  to   an   area 
of   25   acres    or  m.ore . 

In   some   respects    it  excelled  any  Nursery   in   the    coun- 
try.     Evergreens,    sm.all   fruits,    and  hardy  perennials 
were    specialties.      No    one   who  knew  him.  as    I   did,    al- 
though he  was   much  older,    can   forget   the   enthusiasm,, 
the    energ;^?-,    and   the   innate    love    of  every   form   of 
plant   end  shrub,    v/hich  he   brought    to  his   work.      Others 
might   find   it  hard  to   keep  up  with  him.,    but   I   don't 
think  he   ever   found   the   work  hard  himself.      "Tb.e 
labor  we    delight   in  physics   pain." 

As    the    sketch   from,  which   I  have   quoted   trixly   says, 
"-±he   narae    of   Jacob  V/.   Manning  became    a  household  word 
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-among  the  patrons  of  horticulture,  arboriculture, 
and  floriculture." 

Almost  the  first  considerable  amount  of  money  v/hich 
I  earned  was  paid  me  by  Mr.  Manning  for  picking 
CLirrants  (otit  of  school  hours)  at  40  cents  a  bushel. 
It  took  a  good  many  quarts  of  currants  to  make  a 
bushel,  I  rem.ember,  and  that  year  I  had  a  monoply  of 
the  j  ob . 

The  last  work  for  me  in  the  Wixrsery  was  in  Hay,  1868. 
Our  friend  v;rho  with  pardonable  pride  calls  himself 
"strawberry"  Pratt,  but  v/hom  v/e  knew  as  "Charley," 
was  one  of  ray  fellow-workers,  though  he,  perhaps, 
has  forgotten  it.   I  remember,  too,  as  perhaps  he 
does,  that  it  snowed  so  hard  during  the  last  v;eek 
in  May  that  year,  that  we  had  to  stop  v/ork.   V/e 
were  digging  up  shrubs  for  shipment  in  the  upper 
nursery  at  the  time. 

In  February,  1847,  H.  Gould  Richardson  had  bought 
for  §200  a  lot  of  land  on  Gould  Street,  and  for  $183 
a  connecting  lot  on  Haven  Street.   These  he  used,  for 
the  erection  of  the  handsome  house  with  columns  on 
the  piazza,  now  occupied  by  Lliss  Leeds.   In  1853, 
Mrs.  Vi/illiarn  Balch,  driving  through  the  town  v/ith 
her  husband,  was  attracted  by  the  house,  and  urged 
him  to  solicit  its  purchase.  '  Mr.  Richardson  sold 
it  to  them,  October  28,  1853,  for  ;f4,100  as  the  deed 
states.   As  she  rightly  judged  this  was  one  of  the 
most  desirable  places  in  the  growing  town.   It  was 
developed  v/ith  terraces  dropping  to  the  brook  at 
the  lower  end,  and  before  the  building  of  Simes ' 
Block  these  disclosed  an  unobstructed  view  of  flowers 
and  other  greenery,  carefully  tended  by  Mr.  Balch, 
whose  familiar  figu.re  I  often  saw  as  he  worked  there. 
Haven  Street  was  then  in  the  way  of  becoming  an 
attractive  residential  street,  lined  with  shade  trees. 
Its  changed  aspect  is  another  thing  to  regret,  thougii 
probabl7/  unavoidable.   "You  can't  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it  too."   Though  it  sometimes  seems  that  a  little 
of  the  decorative  icing  of  the  calce  might  have  been 
retained.   I  speak,  of  course,  in  parable. 

In  the  fifties  Pranl-:lin  Putnam  established  his  ex- 
tensive store  on  the  corner  of  Haven  and  High  Streets 
where  Black's  Block  now  stands.   He  bou.ght  his  land 
of  Loea  Parker  for  5:^500.   This  v/as  a  department  store, 
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--groceries  in  the  basement,  dry  goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  clothing  and  millinery  above.   It  v;as  patron- 
ized by  customers  from  the  tovms  above  us.   For 
these  places  Reading  still  remained  the  metropolis. 

Opposite  on  the  corner  of  Chute  Street  was  at  one 
time  a  stove  (and  tin  ware)  store.   Later,  a  tovm 
school  was  kept  temporarily  in  a  building  there,  and 
during  the  sixties,  the  Railroad  Saloon  flourished, 
a  competitor  of  the  Elm  Saloon,  well-known  through- 
all  the  neighboring  tovms,  kept  fa.rther  up  the 
street,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Hods on  Brothers. 

The  Garter  sav/mill  on  the  triangle  between  High, 
Vvoburn  and  Chute  Street,  the  original  Putnam  store 
building,  the  buildings  opposite,  the  first  rail- 
road station,  and  its  adjacent  woodsheds  were  all 
eventually  removed,  many  of  them  by  fire  wholly  or 
in  part.   Other  buildings  took  their  places  and  in 
some  instances  v/ent  the  same  way,  until  finally  the 
territory  came  to  be  covered  as  it  nov;  remains. 
Judging  by  the  past  hardly  one  building  there  today 
will  be  there  75  years  from  now. 

Let  us  suppose  it  a  hot  day  in  s\immer,  about  1860. 
Over  in  front  of  the  station  stands,  as  it  stood 
ready  for  passengers  in  all  v/eathers,  Reading's  sole 
public  conveyance,  the  vehicle  dravm  by  a  single  horse 
driven  by  James  Davis,  well-known  to  the  travelling 
public.   The  horse,  his  head  drooping  forv/ard  in  the 
heat,  lazily  whisks  the  troublesome  flies  with  his 
tail,  or  wears  unsightly  holes  in  the  road  with  his 
hoofs,  as  he  stamps  first  one  foot  and  then  another. 

There  is  very  little  traffic  in  the  streets.   It  is, 
of  course,  the  da7r  of  the  driving  horse.   A  man's 
financial  standing  is,  to  a  degree,  m.easured  by  his 
ability  to  keep  a  good  horse  with  a  fashionable 
carriage  for  pleasure  driving.   If,  as  in  a  few  cases, 
notably  illustrated  b:/  Dr.  Solon  0.  Richardson,  of 
Sotith  Reading,  v/ho  alv;ays  drove  a  handsome  pair,  more 
than  one  driving  horse  is  kept, 'his  ovmer ' s  position 
is  assured.  i\   "spen  of  horses"  is  the  precursor  of 
the  Rolls-Royce,  the  Pierce  Arrow,  or  other  high 
priced  car.   Few,  at  the  tim.e,  have  risen  to  that 
eminence  in  Reading. 
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LXXVI 

January,  1857,  was  66  jeavs    ago.   A  good  deal  of 
water  has  run  under  the  bridges  since  then.   A 
company  of  yoimg  people  on  V/ednesday,  the  28th  of 
that  month,  gave  what  they  called  "an  exhibition" 
in  oior  newly  built  Lyceum  Hall.   It  v/as,  I  think, 
the  first  quasi  dramatic  performance  here  by  ajnateurs. 

They  had  a  definite  object.   The  proceeds,  as  the 
programm.e  states,  were  to  be  devoted  "to  the  inception 
of  a  library"  for  the  High  School.   There  were 
several  district  school  libraries  in  tovm,  and  the 
Franklin  Library,  a  subscription  affair  which  had 
come  down  from  1841,  but  nothing  of  size  or  value, 
as  libraries  go  toda^r. 

The  High  School  had  been  established  in  1856  and 
under  Master  Henry  A.  Littell  was  making  what  Mas- 
ter John  Batchelder  would  have  called  "commendable 
progress"  in  the  old  Union  Hall,  a  building  v;hose 
rise,  decadence  and  disappearance  I  have  previously 
noted.   No  doubt  Master  Littell  helped  the  show  along. 
And  no  mean  show  it  was, — two  "dramatic"  pieces, -- 
not  exactly  classic  drama,  but  they  served,  v/ith 
opening  and  closing  addresses,  m.usical  interludes, 
and  elocutionary  monologues,  the  performance,  or, 
as  the  prograimne  has  it,  the  "exercises,"  begin- 
ning at  half-past  six  pr.ecisely--f oiks  kept  early 
hours  then — and  the  price  of  admission  being  fifteen 
cents. 

An  advance  sale  of  tickets  was  provided  at  the  store 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson,  the  villa.ge  apothecary,  at 
the  Haven  and  Ash  street  corner  of  the  new  L77ceurii 
Hall  Building. 

There  was  music  at  the  start,  for  music  of  the  com- 
munity type  was  som.e thing  of  v/hich  Reading  was  just- 
ly proud.   Then  "Mr."  John  M.  Bancroft  (elder  bro- 
ther of  our  Lewis  M,,  who  vias  to  graduate  from 
Dartmouth  in  1859)  gave  an  original  address,  fol- 
lowed hj   more  music,  vocal,  that  good  old  singing- 
book  piece,  "Tne   Hills  of  New  England,"  and  after 
that  the  first  playlet,  "The  Model  School  Re-Modeled," 
with  the  following  ca.st: 

>Rebecca  Teachem   (preceptress). 

Miss  S'.  M.  Temt)le. 
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Mi  s  s 

J. 

Parker. 

Miss 

S. 

A.  Judlcins  . 

Miss 

A. 

S.  Burr ill. 

Miss 

M. 

E.  Cook. 

Visitors 

.Rev.    I.    Squiggles,  Mr.    S.   Bancroft. 

Squire    0.   K.    Swish,  Mr.    CD.   Y/ri:5ht. 

Coriimittee    (original   speeches). 
Kate   McNary      (precocious   pupil). 

Miss  H.   Pike. 
Susan  Pertepout    (intractable   pupil), 

Mrs.   V/ondrous, 
Mrs.    Frivolous, 
Mrs.    Plains ay. 


This   ended,    there   was  more   vocal  music,    "The  Rail- 
road  Chorus, "--no   question  but    that  was   a   spirited 
nujnberl      Then  Miss  M.    A.    Leathe  had  an   original 
essay   on   "Tlie    Influence    and  Importance    of   tl^-e   Female 
Character."     You   see,    it  wouldn't  do    to  have    the 
thing  entirely  devoted   to   entertainment,      "/hatever 
smacked   of   the    theatre   m.ust  be   relieved,    the   play- 
acting sugar   coated,    by   som.e thing    informing   and 
literary?-.      The    opinion   of  many  v/as   much  like    that 
of   a   character   in  Rebecca  V/est's   recent  novel    "The 
Judge,"   who,    in  Miss  V/est's    scintillating  phrase, 
"believed  the    enjoyment   of  any   sensory  impression 
sheer  waste,    unless    it  was   popped   into    the  mental 
stock-pot  and  made    the  basis   of   some    sustaining  moral 
soup." 

This   essay  has   not  been   preserved.      Its    author,    af- 
terv/ard  a   teacher,    the    influence    of  whose    character 
no   doubt   impressed  her   pupils,   became    the   wife   of 
Liither  B.    Pillpbury,   '^-'.-'mself   a   teacher   of  note.      Of 
course,    a   gii'l,   however  brilliant,   hardly   turned   16, 
could  have   h^^^    o-^l-n-   n.n   academic  view  of   the   fem.ale 
character,    or   coti.ld  have    given   other    than  academic 
treatment   to  her  high-sounding   subject. 

"Mr."    G;   E.    Pingree    then  recited   "The   Death  of  Lafo.y- 
ette,"   without,    I  hope,    deepening   the  melancholy   of 
that    great  maji's   passing.      The    recitation  v;as    fol- 
lowed by  what  the   prograrrEiie    calls    "An   Oratorical 
Contest,"   betv/een  Messrs.    C.    0.    T^;/eed  and  C.    D. 
Wright.      In   after  years    Carroll  D.   Wright  who  was 
then  under   17,    and  but  recently   come    to  Reading, 
became    of  repute    as    an   orator.      Cr.rT'lie   Tweed.,    es- 
timable   citizen,    never   entered   that   field. 

-"Mr."   E.    B,   Yoking,    not  yet   16,    the  S.    Bentley  Young 
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_afterv/ard.  a  long-time  principal  of  a  public  school 
in  the  exclusive  Back-bay  district  of  Boston--  gave, 
no  doubt,  to  hilarious  applause,  a  selection  which 
even  in  ray  day  was  a  favorite  bit  of  humor,  "Puss 
at  Fires,"  and.  by  contrast,  Miss  M.  E,  Wakefield 
discoursed  on  "Fashionable  Follies,"   One  vrould 
suppose  nothing  more  remote  from  the  experience  of 
young  girls  in  the  Reading  of  that  day,  than  con- 
duct which  by  any  liberal  interpretation  could  have 
been  called  fashionable  folly. 

More  vocal  music,  "G-aily  our  Boat  Glides  o'er  the 
Sea."   Then  another  "original"  essay:   "The  Character 
of  the  19th  Century,"  by  Miss  E.  Batchelder.   Alas, 
the  things  which  were  to  make  the  19th  Century  really 
important  were  only  dimly  apprehend.ed. 

And  now,  after  "Mr."  C.  D.  Wrights ' s  seasoned  decla- 
mation of  old  times,  "The  Lyceujn  Speech  of  Mr.  Orator 
Climax,"  and  the  still  more  declamatory  "Spartacus 
to  the  Gladiators,"  by  "Mr."  Joseph  S.  Temple  (just 
over  17);  a  final  vocal  nujaber  "Happy  are  We,  tonight. 
Friends,"  and  one  more  recitation  by  Wright,  "an 
Elaborate  Effort,"  we  have  at  last  the  important 
dramatic  feature  of  the  evening,  "The  Nervous  Man 
and  The  Man  of  Nerve,"  thus  cast: 

Aspen,  the  nervous  man, 

Mr.  J.  M.  Bancroft. 
McShane,  the  man  of  nerve, 

Mr.  E.  Pratt. 
Vivian,  a  country  gentleman, 

Mr.  S.  Bancroft. 
Capt.  Burnish,         Mr.  C.  D.  Wright, 
Lord  Lounge,  Mr.  E.  S.  Smith. 

(patronisers ) 
Dr.  Oxide,  Aspen's  physician, 

Mr.  E.  H.  George. 
Brovm,  his  clerk,      Mr.  G.  E.  Pingree. 
Riggs,  his  servant,    Mr.  E.  B.  Young. 
Mrs'.  Clockett,  landlady.  Miss  H.  Pike. 
Lady  Leech,  a  Datronizer, 

Miss  S.  S.  Tliayer. 
Betty,  Miss  E.  M.  Temple. 

This  dul^r  applauded,  the  perform.ance  closed  with  an 
original' address  by  "Mr."  S.  (Solon)  Bancroft,  then 
^.nder  18, 
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.The  nar.ies  in  these  casts  are  interesting.   Sone  are 
familiar.   A  few  becaine  adept  in  nore  ambitious 
amateur  dramatics  later.   Others  rose  to  responsible 
business,  professional  or  public  positions.   Others 
have  now  faded  from  view. 

It  is  easy  to  mark  the  pupils  of  exceptional  talent. 
They  v/ere  assigned  to  "original"  addresses  or  essays 
upon  distinctly  academic  subjects  (as  was  then  cus- 
tomary in  schools)  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Iviessrs. 
Solon  Bancroft  and  Carroll  D.  V7ri,ght,  permitted  to 
interpolate  original  speeches  in  character,  in  con- 
nection with  their  roles. 

On  the  whole,  this  premonition  of  talent  was  just- 
ified by  the  after-career  of  these  "honor"  pupils, 
I  am  not  sure  how  many  of  all  that  company  survive. 
They  must  be  fev/  in  number.   The  leaflet  vhich 
carries  the  programme,  as  it  lies  upon  my  desk, 
is  yellowed  by  time.   The  snow  of  our  January  falls 
silently  upon  the  graves  of  many  whose  hearts  beat 
high  in  the  January  so  long  ago.   Colonel  Wright, 
at  the  head  of  one  of  our  colleges  after  distingu.ished 
public  service,  died  in  1909;  Bentley  Young  in  1919; 
John  M,  Bancroft  (long  away  from  Reading)  in  1918; 
Judge  Bancroft  quite  recently.   Mrs.  Bancroft,  the 
"Miss  E.  M.  Temple"  whose  name  heads  the  cast  in  the 
first  playlet,  and  closes  that  of  the  s  econd,  re- 
mains with  us  to  receive  our  vrishes  for  her  contin- 
ued health  and  ];iappiness  in  this  new  year.   To  her 
I  am  indebted  for  the  prograjrme , 

Was  their  time  less  enjoyable  than  ours?   Looking 
back  upon  it  on.r  young  people  m.i,ght  think  so,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it.   For,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  things  v/hich  really  make  for  happiness  ha.ve  not 
chajiged.   "About  what  goes  on  to-da^?-,"  says  Dr, 
John  Dewey,  recounting  as  a  philosopher  a  very 
obvious  experience,  "hangs  a  cloud  of  thoughts  about 
similar  things  undergone  in  bygone  days."   This  is 
as  true  of  the  little  happenings  in  a  tovm.   like 
ours,  as  in  the  great  m.atters  of  life  and  conduct 
to  v/hich  he  was  referring.   This  "e:diibition"  vras 
very  small-tovm  stuff,  and  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
moment  to  speal-c  flippantly  of  such  trivialities. 
But  reall7f  nothing  is  so  trivial  as  to  drift  through 
the  netv/ork  of  memory.   And,  as  Dr.  Dewey  again 
-notes,  "we  escape  from  the  tedium  of  to-day  by 
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regaining   ths    thrills    of  yesterday." 

That   this  perfo3Pmance   v/as   not  without   thrills   is 
certain.      The   pleasure    it  gave   was   no  doubt  as 
keen  as    that   given  by   the   recent  more    sophisticated 
performance   by  members    of   the   High  School.      In   the 
older  Reading   there   were   no   "movies,"   no    "jazz" 
concerts,    no    "listening   In"    at r  adios, --nothing   to 
dull   the   palate   or  dampen   the   enjo^/ment   of   such 
rather  primitive  exhibitions.      The   real    theatre, 
in    those    days,    v;as   still  under   e.    cloud.      The   old 
Boston  Museum  found  a  mrj   out  by   calling   itself 
a   "Inuseum,"    and  combining  an   informative    exhibi- 
tion of  natural  history   that   good  people   might 
v/itness  without  reproach,    with   a  different   sort  of 
exhibition   in   an   adjacent  auditorium. 

No   doubt  everybody  in  Reading  who   could   get   there 
was   present   promptly   that   this    local  perfonnance 
might  begin   at   6.30   sharp,    and    the    long  winter 
evening  be   devoted   to   pleasure   unusual   and  keen. 
And   later,    the  youjag  men  who  under   the   pale    stars 
escorted   the   girls  home--they  were    onl^'"  boys   f?nd 
girls    together — dreamed  dreams   not  unlike    those 
of  ^'■outh  to-day. 

As    for   the  high  school   library,    that   drops    out   of 
sight.      Y/hether   the   proceeds    led   to   its    "inceiotion" 
or  not,    I   do  not  knov;.      There   was   no  worth-while 
library   there    in  my  days,    some   years   later.      Per- 
haps   a  few  books  were  bought,    but   probably  the 
library  v/as    a   secondar;/   consideration.      The    "plays" 
were    the    thing, --the  rehearsals,    the   triumphs    of 
the   night,    the   seeing   one's   name    in  print   for   the 
first    time,    the    after  m.emories , --and,    think    of  it, 
all   for  fifteen   cents ! 

Let   those  v/ho   take   part   in   such   entertainments   now, 
as    they  receive    the   plaudits    of  adi-niring   friends, 
remember   that  back   in   the   past   there  v;ere    others, 
no   less   admired,    no   less    applauded,    v/ho    in    tliis 
way   represented   the  Reading  High. School.      Time 
passes,    class    after   class   goes    out,    the   school   re- 
mains .      It   is    one   of   the    impersonal   things    that 
survive    the   rolling  years. 
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LXXVII 

It  is  curious  to  v/atch  the  grovfth  of  legends  in 
the  passage  of  time.   A  quite  ordinary  thing 
happens.   It  is  related  by  one  to  another,  and  af- 
ter a  few  years  heconies  a  different  matter  al- 
together.  It  is  even' raore  curious  to  see  hov:  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  get  such  legends  out  into  the  light. 

There  are  several  incidents  which  have  becor.e  em- 
bedded in  the  history  of  Reading,  with,  I  think, 
very  little  basis  of  truth.   You  will  note  that  I 
speak  guardedly,  for  when  anything  has  become  firmly 
embedded  in  the  popular  mind,  it  takes  a  surgical 
operation  to  remove  it. 

Take  place  names  for  instance.   Early  in  this  series 
of  articles  I  v/ent  exhaustively  into  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  tov/n,--I  do  not 
mean  its  probable  connection  with  early  settlers 
who  may  have  come  from  Reading,  England,  or  from 
that  neighborhood,  but  the  name,  "Reading"  itself. 
Yet  still  occasionally  the  more  or  less  fancifu.l 
derivations,  such  "^.s  the  one  quoted  in  Mr,  Eaton's 
Historv,  attributing  it  to  a  "fernv  meadov/"  or  a 
"meadov/  ford,"  bob  up  serenely.   Far  m.ore  conclusive 
because  based  upon  present-day  results  of  thorough 
research  by  a  scholar  versed  in  Saxon  derivations, 
is  the  statement  of  Principal  Childs,  of  University 
College,  Reading,  England,  that  the  narae  in  its 
early  Saxon  form  "raeding   simply  means  "the  per- 
sons, goods  or  property  belonging  to  men  called 
♦Raeds.'"   For  there  is  a  Saxon  suffix  "ING-"  having 
the  force  "son  of"  (as  in  Birra  "ing"  hexi  equiva- 
lent to  the  home  of  the  sons  of  "Beorm")  and  in  clan 
names  indicating  the  seat  of  the  clsn.   Thus  the 
Hastingas  were  at  Hastings,  and  similarly  the 
Raedingas,  the  sons  of  "Raed"  (head  of  the  clan)  had 
their  holdings  at  the  place  in  England  nov/  called 
Reading.   Men  called  "Raed"  or  the  "Raedingas," 
precursors  of  the  modern  Reeds  and  Raeds,  took  their 
narae  from  their  complexion,  like  the  VAiites,  the 
Brovms,  etc.   I  should  not  allude  to  this  again  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  things  out 
of  the  popular  current  v/ithout  continually^  stemming 
the  onv/ard  flow,  and  it  is  well  that  v/e  should  get 
as  near  the  truth  as  we  can  in  such  matters. 
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^So,  too,  although  the  to\-m  in  1717,  (of  tv;o  legends 
choosing  the  inore  authentic)  officially  changed  the 
name  of  "Bear"  Hill,  which  implied  bears  to  "Bare" 
Hill,  -which  meant  without  trees,  v/e  still  have  in 
our  time  the  "Bear"  Hill  Golf  Club,  incorporated. 

For  along  time  there  was  a  legendary  belief  in 
fairies,  and  to  see  them  you  had  but  to  use  this 
old  recipe  from  a  rare  old  herbal: 

"To  see  fairies:   tal:e  a  pint  of  sallet  oyle ,  and 
put  it  into  a  vial  glasse,  and  first  wash  it  with 
rose  v/ater  and  m.arygolde  water;  the  flowers  to  be 
gathered  to¥;ards  the  east.   Wash  it  till  the  oyle 
becomes  white,  then  put  it  into  the  glasse,  and 
then  put  thereto  the  budds  of  hollyhocks,  the  flo\7ers 
of  marygolde,  the  flowers  or  toppes  of  wild  th;'.'Tnie , 
the  budds  of  young  hazle,  and  the  thyme  must  be 
gathered  neare  the  side  of  a  hill  where  the  fairies 
use  to  be:  and  take  the  grasse  of  a  fairy  throne; 
then  all  these  put  into  the  oyle  in  the  glasse  and 
sette  it  to  dissolve  three  dayes  in  the  sunne  and 
then  keep  it  for  thy  use." 

There  are  still  fairies,  no  doubt,  I  shall  cling 
to  that,  unless  absolutely  disproved.   But  nobody 
should  expect  to  see  them  by  taking  that  compound. 
Just  as  Santa  Glaus  long  ago  discarded  reindeer 
for  Ford  cars,  driven  to  it  partly  by  the  reduced 
size  of  modern  chimneys,  so  we  m.ay  to-day  perhaps 
look  for  the  coming  of  fairies  by  radio. 

But  what  I  started  out  to  say  was  that  according 
to  the  legends  if  not  fairies  the  Devil  at  least 
has  appeared  in  person  twice  in  Reading.  He  may 
have  been  here  more  than  twice,  Som.e  things  have 
happened  here  which  m.ake  it  probable.  But  twice 
his  appearance  has  got  into  our  legendary  history. 

To  talce  the  older  story  first,  there  is  the  old 
Jaker  House  ^st,  the  Jaker  House,  corrupted  from 
the  Jaquith  House,  that  once  stood  on  the  site 
now  occupied  hj   the  Wendell  Bancroft  residence. 
Lots  of  interesting  thin-^s  have  happened  in  that 
neighborhood,  but  this  is  by  far  the  queerest. 

There  had  been  stories  about  a  ghost  there.   Chil- 
i<3,ren  feared  to  pass  that  way.   It  was  a  long  time 
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our  history, 

up  to  his 

time,  caught 

Devil.   I 

use  the  word 

shall  see 
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.ago,    and  long  before    the  house   disappeared  the   ghost 
was    laid.      I  knew   the  house   well,   hut   never   saw  the 
ghost.      I   have  heard   of  spirits    there    in  ny  time, 
but  not   that  kind.      And   indeed  while  msjiy   apparently 
believed   in   the-   ?host,    nobody  had  ever   seen   it,    or, 
I   think,    really  heard   it.      Nobody   at   least   till    the 
day  of  old  Daniel  Bailey.      Daniel  Bailey,    like    the 
ghost  has    disappeared  forever.      He  makes   no   iripres- 

except   as    the   one  man  who, 
a  fleeting  intimation   of  the 
"fleeting"    advisedly,    as  you 


Passing   the  house    on  his   v/ay  home, — he    seems   to  have 
lived  over   on   the   west   side--and   there    is   no  hint 
that  he  had  been  drinklng--I   give  him.   the   full   credit 
for  being   sober,    and  will  not    spoil  his    story  by 
believing   otherwise : --passing   the  house    as   I  have 
said.      Baile^r   thought    that   if  a   spirit  was    there  he 
might   as  well   see  v/hat  was    going   on.      At  least,    he 
was   not   to  be    frightened   till  he    sa\7  something   to 
be    frightened   about.      A  brave  m.an,    Bailey  I      T/e  may 
imagine  him   silently   and  cautiously  creeping  to    the 
front  window, --in   the  mistaken  belief,    no   doubt,    that 
any  noise  might   disturb   the   spirit,    and  peeking  in. 
Sure    enough,    if  he   is   to  be  believed,    and  he  has 
been   dead  long  enough      to  make  belief  easy,    there 
he    saw  no   ordinary   spirit,    saw  nothing  in   fact,   but 
heheard   "Old  Reelds"  him.self,    spinning   away  with 
clatter   and  hum,    as   if   spinning  was    the    devil's   ovrn 
job,    as   perhaps  many  a   tired  housewife    thought   it 
v/as    in   those    days,    though    too   pious    to    say   so. 

The    clatter  v/as   enough  for  Baile^r.      His  hair    stood 
straight  up,    his  hat  rising  v;ith   it.      He    turned  and 
ran,    like   the    celebrated  runner   in   the    song,    who 
ran   "fourteen  miles    in   fifteen  days    and  never   looked 
behind  him."      So  Bailey   ran,   his    coat   tails    flutter- 
ing  in   the   i.-'ind,    until   e:diausted  and  ready   to   drop, 
he   reached   safe   harbor   at  what   is   now  Imovm   as  Y/es- 
ton   Corner,    half   a   mile    away.      Do   you  believe    that? 
If  he   didn't  know   it  was    the   Dex'^il,    v/hat  m.ade  him. 
run?      That  he   did  run,    seems   to  be   well  established 
whatever  becomes    of  the   rest   of  the   yarn. 

The    second   instance    of    the    Devil's    cominc'  here,    was 
in  m77-   ov'/n  day,    or  near   it.      .^t   least   the    stor?''  was 
"a   fsm.iliar   one    in  m.^;"  bo;^hood.      A  well-known   and 
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entirely  reputable    citizen   on   the  west    side,    v;hose 
descendants    still   live    among  us    and  vdiose   naiae    for 
that  reason   I    suppress --though   I    doubt   if   thej   are 
acquainted  v/ith   the    facts , --stoutly  asserted   that 
he  had  raet    the   Devil   on  Summer   Avenue,    near    the 
head  of  Prescott  Street, --the   place    should  be 
marked  with   amemorial    stone--and   lil:e    Jacob   of  old 
who  wrestled  v/ith   the    angel,   had  wrestled  \7ith  him 
there,    like    Jacob   also   triujnphantly  emerging  from 
the   conflict. 

Now  this  man,    I   say,    was   a   reputable    citizen  whose 
word,    on  most   subjects,    would  be    talcen   to-day  in 
any   Court.      He  met    the   Devil,   v/restled  v/ith  him, 
and   finally  threv;  him,    so  he    said.      Y'/ho   ain   I    that 
I    should  question  his   veracity?      He  manifestly   thought 
that  he  had.  done    this  marvellous    thing.      And   a 
certain  Willieja  Shakespeare  makes    one   of  his    char- 
acters   sa.y:      "There    is   nothing,    either   good   or  bad, 
but   thinking  makes    it   so."      Shakespeare    is    a  name 
to    conjure   by.      He    also  makes  Hamlet  say   to  Horatio: 
"There   are  more    things    in  heaven   and  earth   than  are 
dreamt   of  in  your  philosophy." 

Over   against    that  hov/ever,    put    the   words    of   the 
eminent  psychologist,    Stanley  Hall:      "Often   lunacy 
in  its   progressive    stages    is  measured  b^f  the    in- 
creased vividness    of  belief   in   incorporeal  beings     - 

the   psychology  of   doubles,    perhaps,    imaginary 

companions,    sheds   its    lif^it  here."      The  man  referred 
to  v/as   not   insane,    as   usually  Understood.      He  was 
however  rather   eccentric    (perhaps    in  itself  a   form 
of  mental  disorder)    and   this  \7as    shovm  most   intensel:/ 
in  matters    of  religion.      He   asserted  that   only  him- 
self and  one    other    (resident   then   on  ^7alnut   Street, 
in   the   southern  part   of   the    tovrn)    were    to    enter   the 
Kingdom,   of  Heaven,    these   two  having   the   peculiar 
fitness,    which  as  he    insisted,    made    this   entry  pos- 
sible,   and  v;arranted   the   peculiar    isolation  v;hich 
the   restriction   im.plied. 

Let   it   go    at   that.      At   all   events,    he    threw   the   Devil, 
and   so    far   as    I  know,    that   dread   spirit   of  darkness 
has   never    (in  person)    appeared  here    since. 
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LXXVIII 

The   fiftiss  v;ere   in  maiij  v;ays    a  happy   time    for 
Reading,      The    tov/n  v;as    prosperous,    its   industries 
growing,    it  was   preparing   to  becoiiie   a   suburb   of 
Boston,   rather    than   the    self-centred  riev/  England 
village   of   old.      But  v/hat  you  have  you  pay   for,    in 
various  ways. 

Financially,    as    a  dividing  line   between   the   old  and 
the   new,    talce    the    Tovm  Report   of   1849.      Compare   it 
with  the    corresponding  bulky   document   of   1922. 

The    census    of    1850,    as   you  v;ill   remember,    gave  us 
a  population   of  3108.      This  v;as   before    the    separa- 
tion  of  Worth  Reading,      Now  note   what   it    cost   these 
persons    to    carry  on   their  mujiicipal   life.      The 
whole   expense    for    the   twelve  months   ending  March  1, 
1849,    ?7as   but  ■■■o6,556 .89,    and   they  closed   the   year 
with  •fpl,056.91   in   the   treasury/,    including  ::;57.18   in 
notes   payable,    perhaps   for  unpaid   taxes.      They  raised 
in   the    tax   lev^r  ■ip 4, 87 9  AS,    which  was  about  SI. 57   per 
capita  of  population,    basing   our   figu.res    on   the    census 
of   the   following  year. 

In   1922,    the    town   raised  by   ta.xation,    about  ■iSlVjOOO. 
I  haven' t   at  hand   the    figure   representing    total 
expense.      It  doesn't  greatly  matter,    expenses    then,, 
and  now,    except   in  a   few  instances,    cover   different 
items   altogether.      Vv'e   need,    or  have  brought   ouj?- 
selves    to  believe   we   need,    or  must  have,    to  keep 
abreast   of   our   time,    a  multitude    of  things   they 
never   dreamed   of.      But   in   the    direct  tax   levy  last 
year  v/e   raised  about   $42,83  per    capita,    under   a 
tax  rate    of   $31  per    thousand,    and  thought   ourselves 
mighty   lucky,    as    indeed  v/e  \ieve ,    to  get    off   so 
easily. 


-t/ 


Our  population  in,    say   seventy-five  ^-^ears,    has    in- 
creased  about   140   per   cent,    or   doubled   once    and  a 
half,    but    the    ejtiount  v/e  raise  by   taxes   per   capita 
(men,    v/omen  and   children)   has    increased   2,626  per 
cent.      That   is   hardly   comprehensible.      Put   it  this 
wa7/":      It  has    increa.sed  to    a  point  rather  more   than 
twenty-seven   tim.es  v/hat   it  was    in  1849,    although 
the   population   is  but    t'"o   pnd   a  half   tim.es   greater. 
This    difference  measures   very  inadequately  the   finan- 
cial burden  v/hi  ch  v/e   bear   for    the    collective   advan- 
tages v/e  have    in  the   modern   tov/n-.      It   im.plies,    of 
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a  very  great  increase  in  distributed  wealtin, 
else  we  couldn't  bear  it.   The  back.  v/-hich  sustains 
the  load  is  broader.   VvTnether  it  is  proportionately/' 
broader  may  be  questioned.   I  suppose,  hovrever,  that 
we  raise  our  §42.85  now  v/ith  no  greater  difficulty 
than  they  encountered  in  raising  their  ■'■>!, 57.      There 
is  that  item  of  notes  'payable,  probably  deferred  or 
overdue  taxes.   There  are  other  iteras  of  tax  re- 
bates, etc.,  then  as  no^¥.   And  Captain  George  Batch- 
elder,  tax  collector  then  and  for  long  after,  was 
always,  as  I  personally  remember,  "letting  'em  dov.'n 
easy,"  and  helping  them  along  by  deferred  and  in- 
stalment pa-jrments  in  difficult  but  worthy  cases. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  Shylock  about  him,  good  man, 
long  gone . 

Local  taxation  to  us  is  only  part  of  the  burden. 
V/e  have  the  State  and  National  incom.e  tax:es  to  an 
extent  they  did  not  share.   But  until  one  looks  a.t 
the  figures  face  to  face  one  hardly  realizes  the 
great  relative  difference  that  has  come  in  two 
generations,  i.e.,  the  difference  in  taxation  per 
capita  of  popvilation.   And  the  proportion  of  taxes 
per  capita  is  increasing  rapidly.   To  malce  the 
taxpayer  see  it,  and  especiall:/  to  m.ake  every 
consumer  realize  it — since  finally  the  whole  burden- 
falls  on  the  consumer — is  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  economic  problem  of  our  time.   No  one  tov/n 
can  meet  the  problem  alone.   To  attempt  to  do  so 
is  suicidal.   We  are  all  bound  together  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  matters . 

But  this  is  not  an  essay  in  taxation.   There  are 
elements  bearing  on  the  increase  in  cost  that  to 
an  extent  offset  the  burden.   Take  the  com.pensation 
received  for-  labor.   In  the  year  ending  I'^arch  1, 
1849,  the  tovm   paid  •|,)2.50  for  clearing  snow  from 
the  roads;  .'iS113.09  for  "extra"  high\7ay  work;  and 
S126.70  for  building  and  repairing  bridges.   These 
are  important  items,  but  ridiculously  sm.all  figu.res. 
How  much  do  you  supDOse  the  v/orloTien  received  per 
day? 

Professional  and  semi-profes':.ional  item.s  rpn  equall37" 
lov/.   It  cost  the  tovm  for  ohvsicians'  bills  for 
various  poor  persons,  most  of  them  old,  feeble,  in- 
fii^a,  and  one  of  them,  reported  as  "sicl:  all  the  tim.e," 
only  8116.27.   Ivory  0.  Murray,  of  a  fsjnily  v/ho  once 
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-lived  in  an  old.  house  on  Oak  street,  where  before 
them  lived  our  only  Revolutionary  soldier  v;hose 
life  was  lost  in  tiiat  v;ar,  was  in  need  in  his  last 
flays.   The  town  provided  a  physician  for  him,  living 
expenses  while  he  lasted,  and  paid  his  fu.neral  ex- 
pense.  The  whole  bill,  by  this  report  v;as  but  ipl-« 
Joshua  Prescott,  for  legal  counsel,  received  in  that 
year  §2;  and  they  paid  all  the  firemen  for  all  the 
time  devoted  to  fire  protection  onl^?"  •^527.12;  but  they 
enlarged  this  a  little  b;''  giving  them  ol5  more  for 
"repairing,  cleaning,  oiling  and  talcing  care  of  the 
fire  engines." 


^o- 


There  was    a   direct    charge  upon   the   to-v»ms    in   those 
days    (though-  refunded  by    the   State)    for   duty  of  en- 
rolled men   in   connection  with  musters,    and   for   that 
item  of  military   duty,    the   tovm  expended  ^^186.      Out- 
side   the   school  expense    it  was   by  far   the    largest 
single   item   for  personal    service. 

In   the   care    of  the   Poor   our    changed  m.ethods    appear. 
The    almshouse  was    called   the    "House   of  Industry," 
though  as   far  as  most   of   the    inmates  v/ere    concerned 
there  was    or   could  be   but   little    industry.      Now   and 
then   an   inmate    seems   to  have   appeared  who    chose    the 
poorhouse    as    a  place    in  which  to   end  his   days    :n 
comfort.      One   such,    a  man  who   had  even  filled  some 
important  public   positions    in   ou.r  vicinity,    and  who 
was   not  yet   old,    was    in  need,    and   claimed  and  received 
for  manj  years--until  he   died,    in   fact — support   from 
the    tovm.      He  never  worked,    dressed  neatly,    and  like 
a  gentlem.an  took  his  walks    abroad.      He    sim.ply  re- 
fused to  Y/ork,    and  as    the   boys    say,    "got   away  with 
it"   under   the   leniency  of  his   tovmsmen.      He   remarked, 
philosophically,    that    "if  he   v/anted  to  v;ork,   he 
would  not  have   gone    into    the   almshouse." 

But   in    1849,    almost  everyone    of  the    twenty-four 
inraates    in   our    "House   of  Industry"   vras   infirm, 
sick   or   insane.      One    is    reported   as   v/ithout    "much 
faculty."      Tlie    a^es  ranged  from   51    to   93,    but    the 
old  Y/ere   in   the   m.aiority.      There   were   eigjht   insa.ne. 
Massachusetts   has    long   since   found   a  more  huraane   and 
sanitary  way   of    caring  for   its   insane,    than   in   the 
to\Yn   alm.shouse ,   v;here    in    the   older    time    they  v/ere 
crowded   together,   with  practically  no  proper   care. 
The    entire   expense    of    the   poor    at   the  House    of 
-Indus tr;/"  for   the   year  was   01,349. 25:    offset  by   stock 
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^nd  produce  from  the  farm  and  other  items  of  credit, 
amotTnting  to  §947.67. 

The  aid  to  the  poor  outside  the  House  cost  ?d350.98 
net,  and  the  name  of  "Sylvanus  Blanchard  and  family" 
appears  in  this  report,  probably  not  for  the  first 
time  though  near  it.   Never,  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion afterward,  is  it  absent  from  such  a  return. 
By  itself  the  connection  of  this  family  v/ith  Reading 
until  it  finall:/  wore  itself  out,  makes  an  interest- 
ing story,  and,  fully  ujaderstood  in  all  its  bearings, 
a  profitable  lesson  as  to  how  not  to  do  things  under 
the  guise  of  poor  relief. 

The  entire  expense  for  schools  was  -B2,095.47;  the 
net  expense  of  the  poor  and  the  schools  being  ;ip3,976.98, 
or  slightly  more  than  three-fifths  of  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  tovm  for  the  year.   The  roads  cost 
^?303.34,  a  v6ry  moderate  sum,  but  probably  the  value 
of  some  labor  put  into  them  in  lieu  of  taxes  does 
not  appear.   You  could  work  out  your  road  tax  by 
labor  on  the  highv/ay  if  you  wished  to  do  so. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  no  expenses  for  what  we 
call  "social  welfare,"  hardly  anything  except  poor 
relief,  very  elem.entary  schools,  ver^/  ill-constructed 
roads.   No  library,  no  parks,  no  playgrounds,  no 
municipal  lighting,  water  or  sewers. 

wfho  were  the  town  officers?   Excellent  men,  taking 
them  together.   George  Minot,  a  lav/yer  of  standing; 
Francis  E.  Cleaves,  and  of  course,  John  Batchelder, 
were  the  School  Comraittee.   The  tovm  paid  them. 
:!^55,75.   Daniel  Flint  (public-spirited  man  of  the 
north  parish),  J.  Brooks  Leathe  (faithful  servant 
of  the  to^'m   for  m.any  years),  and  again  John  Batchel- 
der, were  the  Selectmen  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 
They  drev.'  -$172.45.   Daniel  Pratt,  Jr.,  long  tim^e 
town  clerk,  received  o3o.08.   George  Batchelder, 
the  treasurer  and  collector,  vfas  paid  :^s75;  and  there 
were  constables  and  a  few  committees,  so  that  the 
entire  expense  for  town  officers  ran  to  :;d341.53. 
The  expense  of  ack.iinistration  was  not  high. 

They  paid  ;;pl5  for  printing  the  report,  and  S9.25  more 
for  the  school  report.  "Postage  on  letters"  cost 
$1,81.   Correspondence  did  not  figure  largely  in  the 
•i:ransaction  of  town  business  . 


LXXIX 

Yes,    the    fifties   v/ere    a  happy   time,    on   the  v;hole . 
The   industries   of    the   tbv/n  v/ere   f  or gi rig  ahead ,      Real' 
estate   was   rising   in  ^ralue    (on  paper),    credit  was 
expanding,    financially  the   men    of  business   were   rid- 
ing  to   a   fall,   but   they  didn'  t  know   it,-  and  happiness 
partly  consists   in   failure    to    forecast   impending 
disaster.      The   panic   of   1857   uxihorsed  many,    the    Civil 
War   of   1361  dealt    the    final   blow  and  prevented  them 
from  getting  up   again.      But   while    the    course  was 
clear   these    things  v/ere  not  foreseen.      Early   in   1857, 
James   Buchanan  was    comfortably  settling  him.self   in 
the   presidential    armchair,    little   knowing  v/hat   v/as 
before  him.      A  man   named  Grant  having   left   the 
regular    arm.y,   more    or   less    obscured  in   cloud,    v/as 
wasting  wandering  years,   hampered  by  debt  and   other 
troubles,    som_ewhere    in  the    alm^ost  unknovfn  west; 
and   an   av/kward  provincial   lav/yer  nam.ed  Lincoln, 
whose   114th  birthda.y  we   celebrated  this   week,   had 
v;on   local   fame,    but  had  only  vague   reputation   in   the 
East.      Both  of  these   were    soon   to    emerge    into   the 
dazzling   light   of  publicity,    and   to   render  ujiforget- 
table   public  service,    but   the    tim.e  was   not  yet. 

As    soon  as   prosperity   visits    persons   or  the    com- 
munity they   turn   towards    the   arts:    and   architecture 
attracts    them  early.      They  want   to   iraprove   their 
houses.      In   the   fifties,    the    influence   of  Francois 
Mansard,    streaming  down  from,  the   early   seventeenth 
century  had  not  m.ade   itself   felt,    as    it  v/as   felt 
afterwards    in  all   our   New  England   tovms,    and   the 
roof  v/hich  he    invented  in   another   age    and   appropri- 
ate  enough  for   other   conditions,   had  not  yet    tu.rned 
New  England  attics   edgewise,    destroying   at  once    their 
poetry   and  mystery,    abolishing   our  hospitable,    wide 
New  England   gables    and   the   broad  pitched  roofs    appro- 
priate   to    ou.r   clim.ate .      Every  new  house    in   the   fif- 
ties  was    therefore   not  patterned   after    a   dry-goods 
box  shot   full   of  windows. 

But   fashion  drew   from  sources   equally   alien.      Italian 
influence  was    strong.      Along    the  borders   of   the   Hud- 
son,   and   elsey/here,    our  magnates  were  building  Ital- 
ian villas,    and,    where   wealth  did  not   abound,    to  be 
really  up-to-date    ever:/  nev;  house   of  pretension  must 
have   a   tov/er,    springing  from   the   ground,    or   cut   off 
-ajid  placed   astride    the   ridge-pole   as    a    cupola.      All 
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i:hro-u.gh  the  country  you.  find  roofed  tov/ers,  or  v/ith 
low  hip-roofed  cupolas.   The  country  people  called 
them  " cuperlows . " 

Reuben  Weston's  new  house  up  the  lane  off  V'/est  St. 
had  a  cupola,  and  likev/ise  the  tv/o  houses  on  Suininer 
Ave,,  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Limisden, 
respectively,  coining  down  frora  the  fifties  or  a 
little  earlier.   Both  these  Summer  Ave.  houses  have 
been  changed  considerably,  and  made  more  comfortable 
from  a  modern  point  of  view.   They  v;ere  alv/ays  among 
our  better  houses,  and  I  may  later  have  a  story  of 
their  earlier  occupanta   Not  many  years  ago  a  cupola 
was  revived  on  a  new  house  built  by  "Dan"  Creesy 
for  Dea.  Thomas  H.  Sweetser,  (afterwards  occupied 
by  Mr.  Mayall),  at  the  Y/alnut  Hill  end  of  the' tovm. 

But  the  three  important  examples  of  Italianate  in- 
fluence v/hich  Reading  acquired  in  the  fifties,  were 
three  houses  built  at  the  centre,  quite  the  best 
houses  of  their  day. 

John  Stevens'  designing  hand,--I  cannot  rightly  say 
his  designing  brain,  for  there  was  not  much  origin- 
ality displayed, --is  sho'j'/n  in  each  of  them.   It  is 
a  sign  of  advancing  culture,  of  course,  that  he 
happened  to  be  consulted.   Architects,  in  this  vicin- 
ity, were  considered  superfluous,  impractical  fellows, 
especially  when  no  public  building  was  involved. 
But  Stevens  wa.s ,  you  remember,  a  carpenter  in  South 
Reading,  who  had  burst  his  chrysalis,  taken  on  wings 
and  become  professional.   By  virtue  of  his  early 
training  he  was atill  supposed  to  be  "practical." 

One  of  these  houses  v/as  the  new  residence  of  Syl- 
vester Harnden,  at  the  corner  of  Pleasant  St., 
facing  the  Common.   This  had  a  cupola  and  a  piazza, 
another  Italiante  feature  not  found  in  old  Nev/ 
England  houses . 

Curious,  isn't  it,  that  today  the  house  this  super- 
seded would  be  thought  by  some  in  better  taste,  would 
even  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  forthright  New 
England  style,  its  square,  up-s tandingeim_plicity , 
and  homely,  co^r^.f ortable  quality,  to  this  more  elabo- 
rate m.ansion.   But  for  many  years,  this  Harnden  house 
sheltered  an  attr^^ctive  family  life.   There  the 
-elder  Harnden,  died.   There  Carroll  D.  V;right  began 
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_his  married   life.      There    the    social   life    still 
remembered  was    shared  by   a  v;ide    circle    of   friends. 
It  has    all   passed.  av;ay.      The  house,    gradually 
losing   its   place    as    one    of   "Reading's   finest  res- 
idences"  has    dropped   in   the    scale,   has  become,    what 
you   see,    pathetic   in   its    transformed   cormaercialism, 
half -buried  by  m.ore    or    less    temporary  structures. 
Its    garden   sadly  hides   behind   their   ta.wdr:''   shelter. 

Almost   opposite,    Stephen  Poster  built  his  house,    a 
tov/er    this    time,    not   a    cupola.      It  made    little   dif- 
ference.     There  Avas   no  wide,  and   entrancing  pros- 
pect   to  be   viewed  from   either.      A   campanile    on 
Lombardian  plains  may  have  been   remotely  responsible 
for    this   translation   into   clapboards,    lath   and 
plaster,    on   the    "Main   street"    of   a  New  England  vil- 
lage,   or   perhaps    it  was    a   villa    on    the    shores;    o'^' 
Com-O.      Never  mind,    it  v/as    once    a   foremost  residence 
in   the    to'wn.      Lihe    itn.    fellow   across    the   ""^t";    it 
h-^.s    lost    the    charm   of  the    old   family   life    it   once 
held.      Its    tower   still   lifts   above    the   rather   sordid 
structures    that    crowd  its  base. 

The    third  house  has   also   gone,    but   its   passing  was 
more   dignified.      Amos    Cumraings ,    before    the    collapse 
of   "Cu-nmingsville, "    the   Minot   Street  district  whose 
rise    and  fall   I  have   noted,   had   gradually   acquired 
all    the    land  between   Sanborn   and   Linden   Streets, 
extending  from  Lov/ell   Street   to  V/oburn   Street.      Lot 
by   lot   it  was    taken   on,    except   the   plots   now  held 
by  Mr.   Kinsley   at  23  Woburn  Street,    and  that   occu- 
pied by  Mr,   Holt    (the   Baptist  parsonage)    at   24  San- 
born  Street,      It  made    an  extensive   estate,    and  Mr. 
Cujffi'nings '    new  house   occupied   the    sujramit,    v/here    the 
High  School    stands.      It   is   still  remem.bered.      A 
cupola,    of   course,    and  balconies,   bitt   this   time    a 
view  over   the    clustering  towTi,    far   to   the    south    md 
east.      It  was    the   best   place    in  Reading,    due   largely 
to    its    extent    and   comraanding   situation. 

And  due   partly   to    something  else.      Mr.    Cujamings 
planted   liberally,    with  trees    and  ornejiiental   shrub- 
ber:/.      He  built   long  ranges    of  greenhouses.      His 
garden  house    still   stands,    where   he   placed   it,    on 
Linden   Street,    No,    41,    a   sort    of   porter's    lodge    at 
one    of   the    entrances    to    the   grounds.      A  h^/draulic 
r8ja,--a  novel    fe8.ture--installed   in   the    old  brook 
at    the  V/oburn   Street    level,    lifted   the   water   for  use 
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^in  cultivating  flowers  extensively,  under  glass, 
which  v/ere  carried  into  Boston  in  long  \7a2;ons  bear- 
ing the  CiAmraings  name  . 

Mr.  Cujiiraings  also  built  the  house  no\7  held  by  Hr. 
Turner,  31  V^oburn  Street.   It  had  long  piazzas  and, 
strangely  developed  from  early  English  rural  ex- 
amples, sharp  gables  with  verge-board  decorations, 
the  effect  of  v^/'hioh  has  disappeared  in  consequence 
of  a  fire  which  at  one  time  ravaged  the  house. 

The  new  Baptist  Church  made  the  first  mar-^ed  inroad 
upon  this  property.   I'Tuch  of  it  was  developed  for 
residential  purposes  by  James  Viight,  to  whom  the 
estate  caiae  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Knight  (of  the  old-time  carpet  firm  of  Goldthv/ait, 
Snow  &  Knight,  of  Boston) .   By  the  liberality  of 
Mrs.  'jYight,  his  widow,  the  tovm  was  able  to  secure 
the  central  and  better  part,  where  the  hovi.se  stood, 
for  a  site  for  the  high-school  building.   The  trees, 
many  of  them,  remain,  a  boon  to  the  public  of  to- 
day, not  foreseen  by  Mr.  Gumming s  .   Comjaercialism 
has  not  encroached  upon  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
site.   Pew  towns,  if  any,  have  better  surroundings 
for  their  High  School. 

If  you  want  to  Icnov;  v/hat  buildings  of  the  fifties 
Reading  thought  important,  find  a  contem.porary  map 
which  around  its  borders  carries  crude  pictures  of 
two  of  these  houses  and  some  others,  considered  less 
notev/orthy  as  architecture.  The   map  is  now  rare, 
although  it  has  been  reproduced  in  fac-simile.   "when 
I  was  a  boy  it  was  considered  a  household  ornament, 
and  hung  in  many  a  parlor,  witnessing  the  pride  our 
people  took  in  the  modern  development  of  the  tovm. 
"Eheu!   fugaces labuntur  anni ." 


LXXX 

Let  me  continue  my  remarhs  on  domestic  architecture 
in  Reading.   There  were,  first,  the  very  old  houses, 
none  of  v/hich  remain.   But  of  the  second  series  there 
rem.ain  the  Parker  Tavern,  so  called:  the  old  Jona- 
than Parker  house,  near  the  junction  of  Pearl  and 
Charles  Streets  (known  to  us  as  the  V/alker  house): 
-another  Parker  house  just  below  the  electric  light 
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^station,    and  old  houses   in   the  northern   and  southern 
parts    of   the   tov/n,    identified  with   the   naraes    of 
Parker,  Nichols ,    Sanborn,    etc. 

The   Parker   Tavern,    one   of   the    earliest--if  not    the 
earliest--of  these,    alraost  unchanged   in   its    severe 
simplicity,    is   one    of   the  best  exajiiples    of  its 
peculiar   type,    distinguished  by   tv/o   full   stories 
in   front   s-nd   a  long   sloping  roof  dropping  to   a 
single    story  behind. 

As    I  have   elsewhere   pointed   out   this  house   faces 
west,    an  unique   arrangement.      V/ith    considerable 
knov/ledge    of  houses    of   the   period  in  Eastern  Mass- 
achusetts,   I   do   not  recall    another  placed   in   this 
way.      The    cormnon  arrangement   is    front   to    the   south 
to    catch   the    sun,    the    slope    to    the   north  breasting 
the   sweeping  winds    from   that  quarter,      'ifhrj   the 
builder    of   the   Parker  Tavern  happened   to   set  his 
house    otherwise,    displaying  by  his    action   an  unus- 
ual  disregard  of   convention,    nobody  knov/s .      It  was, 
on   the   whole,    the  best  way   to   place    it   to  hold  for 
the   occupants    the    long  viev;  across    the    fields,    the 
beauty  of   the    sunsets,    a  sweep   of  vision   that  alm.ost 
dovm  to    our   time   remained  unbroken.      But   considera- 
tions   of   that  kind  hardly   influenced  persons    in    that 
day.      ^".'hatever    the   reason,    it  helps    to   give   the 
house    individuality,    and   to  m.ake   it   interesting. 

Then  we    come   to   a   group   of  houses   of   a   later  day, 
but   still   old.      One    of   the   earliest   is    the   Prescott 
house   on   Summer   Avenue    (nov;  held  by  Mr.    Chester 
Y'/.   Brovra)  ;    others    are    the   Appleton  house,    107  V/oburn 
Street;    still   another   Parker  house    on   upper  Ash 
Street,    once  knovm   as    Captain  Parker's    "Red"  house: 
the   old  Dana  Parker  hoii.se   near    tke  head   of  Salem. 
Street:    the  Em.ory  Bancroft  house    on  Lowell   Street 
at   its    iunction  with  Bancroft   Avenue;    the    old  Ban- 
croft house    on  '"^est   Street,    where   Francis    J.    Ban- 
croft  lived   and  died;    the    old  Y.'eston  house,    the    old 
Captain  G-eorge  Bancroft  hoiise   on  northern  Y/est 
Street,    into  which,    in   this    late  day,    our   friends 
from   China  have   drifted:    and   a  number    of  others. 
Their   dates   roii.ghly   speaking   run  from    the  m.iddle    of 
the    ei.ghteenth   to    the   early  yea'^s    of   the   nineteenth 
century''.      There    is    considerable   overlapping  of  dates 
along   the   boundar:'   lines    of  e.'^ch   of  these    ea.rl7'" 
"grouTDs .      J'lanv   of    these   houses   have   been  more    or    less 
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^chajii^ed   in  raodern  times.   The  Grouard  house  (once 
a  Parker  house,  like  so  many  others),  and  the 
Garter  house  (55  V'/ohurn  Street)  were  originaliyof 
this  type,  but  you  would  hardly  think  so,  they  have 
been  so  completely  modernized. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  occasionally 
dovm  to  the  forties,  there  v/ere  built  houses  with 
hip  roofs,  that  is,  tv/o  or  m.ore  full  stories  but 
withoii.t  gables.   Such  a  house  was  the  Pratt  house 
of  1817,  replaced  by  Mr.  Edgerley's  present  resi- 
dence, and  long  a  landmark  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mon.  Such,  too,  was  the  Smith  house  east  of  the 
Common,  whose  early  history  I  have  previousl77  noted: 
and,  among  the  latest  in  date  in  this  kind,  the 
Clifford  P.  Weston  house  (built  by  his  father)  at 
Weston  Square,  where  Woburn  Street  m.eets  West;  the 
Reuben  Weston  house,  off  West  Street:  and  a  house 
which,  perhaps  latest  of  all,  George  Minot  built  on 
Ash  Street. 

A  fourth  group  includes  the  houses  of  the  late  for- 
ties, --the  Balch  house  (hom.e  of  Miss  Mary  Leeds) 
on  Haven  Street;  the  Goixld  Richardson  house  on  Low- 
ell Street,  above  the  Mujaicipal  Building,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  sm.aller  houses,  v/ithout 
architectural  character.   The  better  houses  of  this 
group  shov/  Neo-Greek  or  other  classic  influence, 
brought  v/ithin  the  range  of  Nev/  England  carpentry 
by  two  or  three  books  of  the  time  containing  plates 
and  rules,  which  literall:/  followed  produced  work 
of  a  certain  character  and  di.gnity.   Even  with  the 
lapse  of  time  the7/  still  retain  a  distinction  which 
more  pretentious  and  costly  m.odern  houses  lack. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  a  door-head  which  gives  this 
distinction:  sometimes  m.ore  marked  features.   Note, 
for  example,  the  columnar  effect  given  to  the  piazza 
of  the  Balch  house,  or,  a  more  recent  example,  to 
a  cottage  on  southern  Sujamer  Avenue,  opposite  Mayall 
Park,  long  occupied  by  Stillman  M,  Pratt,  who,  I 
think,  built  it.   And  \7hile  you  think  of  these  two 
examples,  remem.ber  how  later  carpenters  lost  entirely 
the  beauty  of  ou.tline  and  proportion  shown  in  these 
early  columns,  b-;^^,  in  the  first  place,  reducing  their 
diam.eter,  changing  their  proportions,  and  then  by 
siibs ti tuting  bracket  \7ork  and  iig-sawing  for  the 
classic  capitals,  as  you  m.a^r  see,  about  town,  in  the 
j^iaz'^a  finish  of  certain  houses  of  the  late  sixties 


_and   seventies . 

Finally,    we    come    to   the  houses    of   the    fifties,    which 
I   referred   to   last  week.      Besides    those   I  mentioned 
there   was    a   late  house    of   this   pre-war   group,   much 
smaller   than   the   others,    but   also   built  from   the   de- 
signs  of  Mr.    Stevens,    on  Minot   Street.      This   ¥/as 
one    of  the    first  houses  under    the    Cummingsville 
development,    and  still    stands    out   araong   the    others. 
It  was  much    the   best   in   that  district,    in   desi,gn. 
It  was   the   residence    of   Stephen  Hall,    our   local 
mason,    and  duplicated   a  house  built  by  Hr.    Stevens 
for   John  V/inship,    of  South  Reading.      These    two 
houses   also   exhibit,    rem.otely,    the    influence    of 
English  rural  architecture,    the   beauty  of  which,    at 
the    time,    was   beginning   to  be    felt   on  this    side   of 
the   Atlantic.      The  Hall  house,    as   you  may   see,    was 
uiaique   in   that   it  was    sheathed  externally  v/ith 
matched  sid.ing,    running  up   and   dov/n,.  v;ith  battened 
joints,    instead  of  v/ith   clapboards,    in  the   usual 
way.      Dr.   Wakefield  did   the   same    thing   in   that 
octagon  house  built   about   the    same    time   on  Pleasant 
Street. 

This  briefly   outlines    the   development   of  domestic 
architecture    in   the    tovm   down   to    the   opening  of 
the    civil  v/ar.      It  was   not  very   striking.      We 
missed  here    the   wealth    that   in    the   early  years 
enabled   ov.v    coast-tovm  raerchants    to   erect  houses 
th3.t   to-day   are   shining  examples    of  form  and 
decoration.      After   the    civil  war   entirely  new   in- 
fluences   came    in--dlstinctly  modern.      I  have   pre- 
viously/ m.entioned   the    erection   of   one   important 
public  building  of  the   pre-war      period,    the   Bank 
Building,    corner   of  Pleasant  Street.      There  v^as  but 
one   other,    the   Lyceum  Hall,    and   its    story   I  vrill 
tell   later. 


My   old  school  m.ate    and   life-long   friend,    Mrs.  Henry 
K.    Austin,    who,    v;hen   she  was    in    our  High   School, 
was   Maria   J.    Bancroft,    is    on   the   Pacific    coast,    to 
v/hich  remote   point  The    (Jnronicle,    like    other    journals 
of  enlightenment  penetrates,    and  ^-'hither  Mrs.    Austin 
has    gone    to   grow  up  with  the    country.      She  has   read 
my   article    on   that  High   School   exhibition   of   1857, 
,5iven,    you  remem-ber    to   mise    ftinds   for   a   school   library. 
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^She   reminds  me    that    there   was    a    librar7/ 
day,    part   of  which  may  have   been  bought 
proceeds    of  the    show.      I   quote   v;hat   she 
so  Vifithout  her  permission,    since   she   is    so    far   away 
that  I    can   safely   take   a   chance: 

"In  the    little   recitation-room   at   Cottage  Hall    (where 
the   school    then  v/as )    there  was    an  old-fashioned 
secretary,    the   tv^o    shelves   above    the    desk  holding 
the    school   library.      The    lower   shelf  was   entirely 
taken  up  with   the    "American  Encyclopedia,"   bound   in 
calf,    and   I   spent    all  my   spare    time   reading  it. 
Prom  these   volumes    I    acquired  m.uch  valuable   inform- 
ation v/hich  later,    as    teacher,    I    could  use:    gaining 
the   respect   of  my  pupils    on   account  of  raj  apparent- 
ly Y^onderful  knowledge  upon   all  points.      Really,    I 
enjoyed  those  books   very  much. 

I  remember    that   as    a   senior   I   was   reading   some   article 
in   the    encyclopaedia,    and  was    lost   to   ever^/thing 
around.      Mr.    Cole    (the   principal)    spoke    to  me    twice, 
but  I   did  not  hear  him.      Then  he  had   the    girl  next 
to  me   report  m.y  occupation,    whereat   the    school   laughed 
That  roused  m.e    and  I    looked  up.      Of   course,    they 
laughed   again,    especiall7r   on   s.ccount   of  m.y  bev/ildered 
air.      Later  my  friends   explained.      So  you   see   I 
have   an   affection   for    that  encyclopaedia,    and   cannot 
have   it   ignored." 

Well,    everything   is   relative,    as  Einstein  miglit 
say.      It   is  well  ujiderstood   that  a   log  with  Mark 
Hopkins    on   one   end   of   it   and   an  earnest    student 
on  the    other  made    an  iiniversity.      So,    no    doubt, 
as  Mrs.    Austin  has   proved,    the   volumes    of   the 
"American  Encyclopaedia,"   v/ith   a   few  m.iscellaneous 
books    shelved  above    them.,    v/ere    a   library.      And 
noting  what   she    says    about   the   influence   vrtiich 
poring  over    the   encyclopaedia   enabled  her   to   exert 
on  her  pupils,    I    take   back  wha.t   I   said,    and  freely 
admit   that    there   was    a  '\vorth-while    library"      there 
in  mj   day. 

She   was    always    fond  of  reading, --v/hat  my  early 
teacher,    dear   Aunt   .Annie    Apple  ton,    would  have    called 
"a   studious    little    thing":    and  I  have   alv/ays  held 
that   the  way   good  books   v/ere  used  without   regard 
to    the   number   of  volumes,    was   what  m.ade    an:/   library 
T/orth  vrhile  . 
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V/hile  the  emplo^nnent  of  an  architect  on  domestic 
¥7ork  in  the  fifties  in  tovms  like  Reading,  indicated 
advancing  culture,  there  were  other  signs.   After 
1830  "books  had  multiplied,  and  hj   the  fifties  many 
more  persons  were  reading  them.   Newspapers  were 
something  more  than  mere  collections  of  items  re- 
lating to  politics  or  comraerce .   Religious  press 
orga.ns  had  been  established,  even  special  papers 
for  the  farmers .   The  demand  for  current  reading 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  by  1840  there  vrere 
more  newspapers  in  the  United  States  than  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  combined. 

In  the  cities  these  papers  had  acquired  influence, 
and  the  important  v;eeklies  were  sent  out  b:/  mail, 
v/hile,  in  the  decade  preceding  the  civil  '•/ar,  per- 
sonal journalism  had  power  and  prestige  never  held 
since.   There  were  intelligent  citizens  in  Reading 
who  hesitated  to  talce  a  stand  on  any  public  ques- 
tion until  their  weekly  New  York  Tribune  arrived, 
and  they  found  out  what  Horace  Greeley  thought 
about  it.   Unfortunately  there  were  examples  of 
yellow  journalism  also,  and  for  the  10  7/ears  fol- 
lowing 1850  the  New  York  Herald  (not  of  course  the 
paper  of  to-day)  v/as  debasing  a  large  following  by 
ribaldr^r,  cynicism.,  and  persist-^^nt  abuse  of  the 
best  m.en,  v;hile  showing  apparent  sjm.'ps.t'hj   with  the 
Yjorst . 

Meanwhile,  we  were  drawinp'  close  to  Europe,  jnd  what 
vi^as  printed  there  soon  found  readers  here.   Scott 
was  8.V-iilable  ?fter  the  publication  of  ""Vaverley" 
in  1814.   "The  Plckv/ick  Papers"  appeared,  in  1836, 
"Oliver  Twist"  and  "Nickleby"  in  1838,  ?nd  other 
stories  b7'"  Dickens  in  quick  s^^ccession.  'They  read 
these  in  Reading  then,  and  still  read  them.  Tae 
fortunes  of  Oliver,  interpreted  b^^  Jackie  Cocgan 
a.re  followed  on  the  screen.  How  m.a.ny  of  the 
"best  sellers"  which  v/ere  read  here  in  1922   v.'ill 
have  similar  currency  00  years  fro":i  nov;?   Pew, 
if  an^'". 

Thackeray  established  his  reputation  with  "Vanity/ 
Fair"  in  1847,  "Esmond"  came  out  in  1852,  and  the 
g.uthor  drawing  applausive  audiences,  toured,  the 
United  States  in  1853.   V.'e  were  shariny  the  output 
jDf  the  great  Victorian  era.   But  our  own  writers 
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-were    finding   expression.      Irving  was  well-knovm 
from   1820.      Hawtliorne   pi-'.blish.ed.   at  his   o\7n  expense 
his    first  romance   in   1828, — the    exceedingly  rare 
"Fanshav/e,"    and  after   a   certain   amount   of  hack- 
\7ork,    becaine   famous   with   "The    Scarlet  Letter"    in 
1850.      Lowell,    in   1841,    published  his   first   volur.ie 
of  poem.s .      Longfellow's    "OutreMer"    appeared  in   1835, 
and   afterwa.rd   other  works    from  his   pen,   until    "the 
Courtship   of  Miles   Standi sh"    came    out   in   1850. 

Periodicals   were    increasing   in  nujfiber   and  improving 
in  quality.      The   Nor'th   /UTierican  Review  had  been 
established   in  1815,    but   like    the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Blackv;ood' s ,    and  others    from   abroad,    appealed   to 
a   lim.ited  circle,    and   other   sorts    of  m.agazines,   with 
v/eekly  papers    intended   for  popular  reading  were 
gaining   in   circulation.      These    included   the   Southern 
Literary  Messenger,    Graham.' s  I.iagazine,    The   Knicker- 
bocker Magazine,    The   Boston  Miscellany,    and,    a   little 
later,    Godey's    Lady's   Book,    and  Peterson's,    con- 
taining  fiction   and  poetry.      Poe    and  the  v;riters 
of   the   New  England  group  who   eventually/  won   fame 
were    contributors    to    these. 

The    Gentleman's  ^lagazine   published   in  Philadelphia, 
had   a    considerable    circulation   in   the    thirties.      The 
Home   Journal,    established  by  N.    P.   Willis    and  George 
P.   Morris   in   1846    (still    continued   as    "Tovm   and 
Country"),    and   later  Bonner's    "Hew  York   Ledger," 
"The  Nevi/  York  V/eekly,  "    "The  Mercury,"    "Gleason's 
Pictorial,"    "The   True   Flag,"    and   others  more    or   less 
ephem.eral,    were    supplying   entertaining  reading   for 
the    family.      Harper's   Monthly  dates   from   1850,    the 
Atlantic   from.   1857.      Brief   as    the    list   is    compered 
v/ith  what  m.ay  be   found   at  any  modern  nevfstand,    these 
periodicals   reached  a.   public   ever;/"  day  grov/ing   larger, 
whose    interest  v/as   no    longer   confined  to   the   bible, 
sermons,    and  religious   books. 

Hov;  many  in  Reading  remiember,    or  have   even   seen 
copies    of  Godey's    or   Peterson's  with  their   queer 
plates  upon  which   our  grandmothers,   'just  before    the 
civil  \7ar,    relied   for    inform'=.tion    ?.s    to   st^-^les? 
One   or    the    other  vr-s    common  in   our  household   and  in 
others    in   town,    often  prized   chiefly  for   the    stories 
they   contained-,    naive    as    almost   all   of   them  seem 
today.      The    ladies    of    the    fashion-plates,    carefully 
-cut  out,    enlarged   the   population   of   the   paper-doll 
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.world  of  my  youth. 

We  also  had  "The  New  York  Ledger"  regularly.   V/e 
thought  it  superior  to  ordinary  story-papers  for 
Bonner  had  enrolled  sanong  its  contributors  some  of 
the  best  vn:'iters  of  the  time.   But  there  \neve 
thrillers  by  Cobb,  Bennett  a.nd  others  now  forgotten, 
tales  of  the  sea,  moving  adventures  with  Indians, 
narratives  of  battle,  m.urder,  and  sudden  death,  and 
the  roraa.nces  of  Mrs.  Southworth  in  which  love  v;as 
the  chief  elem-ent."  These  were  exciting  enough  then, 
but  read  them  now  if  you  would  discover  how  far  we 
have  travelled.   They  are  roraance  and  v/ater  com- 
pared with  the  psycholanalysis  and  sex  emotion  v.TOugJit 
upon  by  writers  of  similar  grade  to-da?/.   Their 
authors  v/ere  not  ashamed  of  reticence,  hov/ever,  and 
the77  brou.ght  no  blushes  to  the  cheek  of  innocence. 
Doesn't  that  last  sentence  sound  old-fashioned?   But 
I'll  let  it  stand. 

It  was  a  regular  duty  of  mine,  and  of  other  village 
boys,  to  get  the  v/eeklies  for  the  household  as  soon 
as  they  arrived.   Our  Ledger  ca:'ae  from  our  only  vil- 
lage drug  store,  established  by  Capt.  Thomas  Richard- 
son, and  kept  by  him  -until  1862,  v;here  periodicals 
were  also  sold.   My  cop:/  was  eagerly  anticipated 
that  the  current  installments  of  the  serials  m.ight 
be  read  to  the  end.   These  ran  to  perhaps  2,000 
v/ords,  with  the  hero  or  heroine  left  in  m.ost  critical  _ 
case,  or  the  plot  developed  to  a  tense  situation  only 
"to  be  continued  in  our  next."   One,  in  particula.r, 
I  remem.ber,  had  its  hero  shut  up  in  a  chamber  whose 
iron  walls  were  gradually  closing  in  upon  him  v/eek 
by  vreek.  Tne   question  of  course,  was,  v/ould  he 
finally  be  squeezed  or  v/ould  he  get  out,  and  if  so 
how?   It  vras  great  stuffi  Tae   author  had  probably 
read  Poe's  "The  Pit  and  Tlie  Pendulum."   These  con- 
tinued stories  v/ere  prototypes  of  the  "episodes" 
presented  successively  in  the  movies. 

YChether  or  not  the  sense  of  sm.ell  can  be  excited 
so  as  to  arou.^  memories  of  past  events  in  the  sub- 
consciou.s  mind  has  recentl^r  attracted  the  attention 
of  scientists.   I  believe  the;'-  differ  aboii.t  it. 
But  this  I  know:   never  after  those  visits  as  a 
boy  of  eight  to  this  store  could  I  encoujiter  else- 
where the  s8-me  ptingent  odor  of  drugs  v/ithout  at  once 
-recalling  the  forgotten  conies  of  the  Hew  York 
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-Ledger,  and  the  face  of  the  attendant  who  passed  it 
to  me  over  the  counter. 

No  matter  how  remote  from  my  mind,  I  could  never 
pass  the  open  door  of  such  a  place  as  that  of  Vi/eeks 
&  Potter,  in  Boston,  without  having  those  early  days 
brought  back  by  the  fragrant  aroma  of  drugs  which 
floated  out.   Once,  in  Lincoln,  England,  under  the 
shadow  of  its  great  cathedral,  in  that  beautiful 
English  country  whence  our  forbears  carae,  surround- 
ings far  enough  removed  from  home,  the  smell  of  a 
little  corner  drug  store,  chem.ist's  shop,  they 
called  it, --recalled  vividly  that  other  corner  store 
in  Reading,  its  familiar  attendants,  and  the  illus- 
trated story-papers  of  old. 

In  the  fifties  v/e  were  within  the  circle  of  influ- 
ence of  a  local  paper, --just  within  it,  but  no  more. 
The  Middlesex  Journal,  published  in  V'/oburn  by  John 
J.  Pippy,  nom.inally  covered  the  surrounding  to¥/ns . 
It  was  a  good  paper,  had  a  limited  circulation  here, 
and  m:^  father  occasionally  had  a  cop^'",  although  I 
was  too  young  to  read  it.   After  1854  South  Reading 
was  represented  by  a  department  in  it,  conducted 
by  a  local  committee.   But  they  considered  themselves 
a  little  more  progressive  than  those  who  lived  at 
this  end  of  the  old  town.   Local  items  from.  Read- 
ing appeared  once  in  a  while,  but  not  much  happened 
here  that  was  thought  worthy  of  record.   A  cler- 
ical scandal  in  Reading  at  the  close  of  the  fifties 
or  a  little  later,  stirred  up  a  lot  of  muddy  water. 
Fortunately/,  this  v;as  ignored  'tij   the  local  press, 
although  it  v;as  featured  by  the  Police  Gazette,  a 
pink  sheet  with  pictures  even  v/orse  than  its  print, 
which  I  remember  scanning  as  a  boy,  with  reprehensible 
curiosity.   Needless  perhaps  to  say  that  I  do  not 
mean  the  excitement  caused  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  at 
a  much  later  date.   Th.e  earlier  sensation  seem.ed 
hardly  so  innocent,  but  v/hatever  the  right  or  vrrong 
of  it,  it  was  soon  buried,  and  I  aia  content  to  let 
it  rest  as  long  as  the  period  during  which  Tut- 
ankh-amen's  tom.b  remained  ujiopened. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hutchinson  undertook  the  hopeless  task  of 
running  a  paper  entirely  devoted  to  the  Readings, 
with  his  South  Reading  Gazette,  established  in  185B  . 
It  was  in  advance  of  the  time,  and  died  -oeacefullv 
-at  the  end  of  three  years,  its  demise  hastened  by 


^the  business  depression  preceding  the  war. 

Indirectly  hov/ever  The  Middlesex  Journal  drevr  a 
Reading  bo:/  into  the  environment  of  printer's  ink 
and  type.   He  was,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the 
first  Reading  boy  to  choose  as  his  life  work  the 
practice  of  "the  art  preservative  of  all  arts," 
which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  modern 
world.   If  there  was  one  v/ho  began  earlier  I  should 
like  to  have  his  name. 

This  boy  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  in  the  old 
Woburn  Street  schoolhouse,  then  the  new  schoolhouse, 
where  the  engine  house  stands.   He  went  to  school 
first  in  1848,  in  the  earlier  building  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  a  building  which  has  been  men- 
tioned in  these  articles.  He  v;as  born  in  1842,  a 
cousin  of  our  Edward  Appleton  Brovm,  of  Oak  Street, 
though  much  older.   He  learned  the  printer's  trade 
in  the  office  of  Mr,  Pippy's  paper,  and  was  after- 
wards foreman  for  H.  C.  Gray  on  local  papers  cover- 
ing Stoneham,  V/akefield  and  Reading.   Finally,  he 
established  a  job-printing  office  of  his  ovm   in 
Maiden,  which  in  the  maturity  of  his  years  he  still 
conducts.   Although  long  absent  from  Reading  he 
has  never  been  far  av/ay,  and  his  ancestry,  birth, 
and  early  training  entitle  him  to  recognition  here. 
His  name  is  Alvin  Gustavus  Brov.Ti. 
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One  great  influence  in  advancing  popular  education 
was  the  Lyceujn  lecture  coiirse  at  moderate  prices. 
Josiah  Holbrook,  of  Derby,  Conn.;  \7ho  believed  in 
natural  science  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills,  had 
outlined  a  plan  v/hereby  every  tovm  m.ight  have  a 
museura,  a  library,  and  a  lecture  cou.rse,  "par- 
ticularly on  science,  history-  and  art."   This,  770U 
know,  v/as  before  Henry  Ford  had  told  a  listening 
v/orld  that  history  is  bunk,  or  a  learned  profes- 
sor in  one  of  our  colleges,  to  the  amazem.ent  of  his 
collea-ju.es ,  had  done  the  s^^aiie  for  art. 

Millbury  organized  a  lyceuxa  association  in  1826, 
following  Holbrook 's  suggestions,  and  other  towns 
-adopted  the  idea.   Nearly  all  of  these  old  associa- 
tions are  dead,  but  a  fev/  are  still  active.   Hom.e 
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_ talent  was  at  first  drawn  upon  for  lectures,  but 
after  1836  the  payment  of  professional  lecturers 
became  common.   About  that  time  Daniel  ?/ebster  re- 
ceived in  Salem  the  unprecedented  fee  of  $100. 
Eight  or  ten  dollars  was  the  usual  rate.   Money  was 
not  plenty,  and  Beecher  was  once  paid  "12  bushels 
of  potatoes,"  while  Gough  once  received  a  ham  as 
his  fee.   This  was  far  away  from  the  seventies,  when 
lecture  bureaus  had  organized  the  business  and  Beecher 
was  getting  $300  to  $500,  and  Gough,  who  had  re- 
ceived one  dollar  for  his  first  lecture,  easily  ob- 
tained a  similar  amount. 

But  in  the  fifties  v/hile  there  were4:hose  who  were 
willing,  as  Emerson  urged,  to  "hitch  their  wagon  to 
a  star,"  nevertheless  stern  necessity  still  obliged 
most  of  them,  as  in  the  days  of  the  fathers,  to 
keep  the  wheels  running  on  the  ground  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  means  of  culture  at  all.   At  least, 
it  was  so  in  Reading. 

Fortunately,  at  prices  within  their  range,  dis- 
tinguished speakers  from  our  own  and  other  countries 
were  leaving  indelible  marks  upon  their  audiences. 
These  audiences  were  not  taken  into  intellectual 
waters  beyond  their  depth,  but  were  bathed  in  a 
genial  stream  which  cleansed  them  of  old  notions  and 
inherited  prejudices,  leaving  them  open  to  the  new 
thought. 

In  our  time,  certain  governmental  agencies  have 
been  deluging  the  farmers  with  books  supposed  to 
help  them  to  improve  their  farming,  and  one  who  had 
received  them  said  recently: 

"Seems  like  the  city  folks  down  to  the  State  House 
think  because  I 'm  a  farmer,  I  want  to  spend  my  nigjhts 
reading  about  fertilizers.   Bless  your  heart,  I  don't! 
I  want  to  git  out  and  above  fertilizers.   I  v/ant 
to  read  somethin' ,  say,  about  the  stars.   I  would 
admire  to  knov;  'era  all  by  name,  and  when  one  of  'em 
come  peekin'  round  the  corner  to  say,  'why,  there's 
old  man  Jupiter,  familiar  and  knowin'  like.'" 

In  that  frame  of  mind,  with  an  insatiable  curiosity 
which  had  not  had  its  edge  dulled  by  unlimited  in- 
dulgence in  indiscriminate  reading,  the  farmers, 
shoemakers  and  cabinet  makers  of  Reading,  in  the 
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.fifties  seized  every  opport-unity  to  listen  to  Emer- 
son on  "The  Over-Soul,"  V/endell  Phillips  on  "The 
Lost  Arts,"  or  to  others  of  like  rank  on  similar 
subjects,  and  at  length  acquired  an  appetite  which 
finally  drew  them  to  talks  by  Lucy  Stone,  Anna 
Dickinson,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  or  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  on  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

Such  subjects  were  not  then  considered  too  "high-brow" 
for  a  general  mixed  audience  of  plain  New  England 
folk,  and  indeed  lifted  them  above  the  commonplaces 
of  their  daily  plain  living  into  an  atmosphere  of 
high,  if  not  too  high,  thinking, 

Reading  never  had  a  lyceum  association,  but  in  the 
fifties  certain  citizens  saw  the  need  of  a  public 
hall  vAiere  lectures  and  other  entertainments  might 
be  given.   These  men  knew  that  such  a  building  would 
at  once  become  self-supporting.   That  is  hov;  the 
familiar  landmark  at  v/hat  was  then  the  head  of  Haven 
Street  came  to  be  built,  and  the  reason  for  its 
name  is  obvious. 

There  was  little  surplus  capital  to  be  drav/n  upon. 
But  Stephen  Poster  and  Mr.  Hamden  took  the  matter 
up  with  their  usual  energy,  and  succeeded  in  put- 
ting it  through.   It  is  very  interesting  to  those 
who  have  had  to  do  with  similar  projects  now,  to  see 
how  these  men  handled  the  problem  in  those  days.  It 
involved  drawing  a  considerable  amount  of  money  out 
of  savings  wherever  they  could  be  found, — equivalent 
to  a  sum  four  or  five  times  larger  to-day,  hov/ever 
small  the  figures  may  seem. 

In  the  first  place  they  incorporated  The  Lyceum  Hall 
Association  in  April,  1854,  and  organized  it  in  the 
follov/ing  month.   Dr.  Horace  P.  V/akefield  v/as  the 
first  president,  and  the  list  of  officers  and  stock- 
holders reads  like  a  roster  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  tovra.,   Stephen  Foster  was  vice-president;  Ig- 
natius Sargent,  treasurer;  Alfred  A.  Prescott,  Ed- 
ward Safford,  Reuben  \7eston;  directors  —  C.  P.  Judd, 
John  Damon,  Thomas  Richardson,  standing  committee. 
Only  two  names,  Weston  and  Damon  v/ere  representative 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  previous  generation  or 
earlier.   Not  a  Bancroft,  Parker  or  Temple  was  on 
the  list  of  officer?.   The  tovm  had  indeed  changed. 
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.Shares,  to  be  spread  as  widely  as  possible,  were 
placed  at  $10  each,  and  one  vote  went  with  each 
share,  up  to  a  limit  of  ten  votes  to  any  one  mem- 
ber.  Then  they  worked  out  a  plan  providing  stores 
in  the  first  story,  which  would  be  a  source  of 
permanent  income,  with  a  public  hall  on  the  upper 
floor,  having  ante-rooms  in  the  second  story.   So 
far,  there  it  is  today,  not  much  changed  in  gener- 
al arrangement. 

The  lot  on  the  corner,  a  commanding  site,  was  bought 
of  Lilley  Eaton,  for  |927.   This  Lilley  Eaton  should 
not  be  confused  with  Lilley  Eaton  of  South  Reading, 
the  author  of  Eaton's  History,  nor  with  his  father 
or  grandfather  who  bore  the  same  name.   Our  Lilley 
Eaton  was  more  or  less  interested  in  the  movement 
of  real  estate  in  Reading  centre,  was  born  in  Wo- 
burn  in  1800,  dying  in  Dracut  in  1859,  He  bought 
the  land  extending  along  Ash  Street  from  the  cor- 
ner of  Haven,  of  Dr.  Daniel  Gould,  who  lived  in  a 
house  upon  it,  and  vrtio  owned  besides  a  considerable 
farm  in  South  Reading  near  the  Stoneham  line,  vftiere 
Gould  Street,  Wakefield,  like  our  Gould  Street  here, 
perpetuates  his  name. 

Dr.  Gould,  "a  cheerful,  sober  and  honest  man," 
practised  as  a  physician  here,  afterward  going  to 
Maiden.  He  was  a  good  doctor  with  a  large  prac- 
tice. His  father,  also  a  Daniel,  lived  on  the  farm 
in  South  Reading,  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
long  known  as  Squire  Gould.   Afterwards  as  late  as 
1875,  this  farm  became  the  property  of  a  great 
uncle  of  mine,  one  Arrington,   The  territory,  pre- 
viously part  of  Stoneham,  was  annexed  to  South 
Reading  in  the  fifties. 

The  Lyceum  Hall  building  (Incidentally,  it  had  a 
cupola,  which  gave  it  immediate  social  standing) 
was  put  under  contract  with  Edward  Safford,  for 
$4,800,  but  the  whole  cost — furniture,  fittings  and 
land — was  about  $8000,   The  enterprise  was  suc- 
cessful from  the  start.   Fev;  tov/ns  of  the  size  of 
Reading  had  so  good  a  public  hall.  Every  public 
assembly  occupied  it.   The  stores  were  all  taken, 
and  from  that  day  have  never  been  long  vacant. 
Money  borrowed  for  the  cost,  beyond  that  secured 
from  the  sale  of  stock,  was  repaid  from  Income  be- 
-fore  any  dividends  were  declared,  but  the  first 


-dividend,  14  per  cent,  was  paid  in  1859,  followed 
by  one  of  15  per  cent  in  1860,   During  the  civil 
war  results  were  not  so  good,  but  it  has  never  been 
unproductive , 

Externally,  color  and  all,  the  main  building  looks 
much  as  it  did  when  first  built,  and  barring  fire 
hazards,  from  which  it  has  once  or  twice  barely  es- 
caped, seems  likely  to  present  the  same  appearance 
to  future  generations.   It  has  lost  its  proud  place 
as  the  only  public  hall  in  tov/n,  and  its  upkeep,  like 
that  of  all  large  wooden  buildings  must  be  costly, 
but,  like  Tennyson's  broo!^,  it  still  may  say: 

"Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  forever." 


LXXXIII 


The  first  tenants  of  the  stores  in  the  Lycevun  Hall 
building  included  the  "Union  Store,"  a  co-operative 
grocery,  managed  by  James  Campbell,  afterwards 
turned  into  a  proprietary  establishment  of  the  usual 
kind  operated  by  V/illiam  J,  Wightman,  whose  coach 
lace  industry,  which  had  marked  his  entry  into  Read- 
ing, had  by  this  time  decayed.   After  1857  he  took 
over  this  store.   In  1865  he  was  succeeded  by  George 
W.  Atkinson,  and  the  establishment  thus  became  the 
original  Atkinson  store  here,  precursor  of  that  now 
operated  by  the  G.  H,  Atkinson  Company  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.   This  store  was  the  only  one 
having  an  exclusive  entrance  on  Haven  Street,   The 
Ginter  Company  is  now  there . 

This  grocery  was  larger  and  in  many  ways  an  advance 
over  the  old  store  kept  by  Mr,  Parker  on  Main  Street, 
but  we  should  call  the  fittings  rather  crude.   It 
was  redolent  of  brovm  sugar.  New  Orleans  syrup,  dried 
apples  and  various  spices.   In  summer  brown  paper 
spread  with  molasses  and  cayenne  pepper  kept  the 
flies  dovra,  and  in  v/inter  a  big  coal  stove  with  two 
or  three  chairs  about  it,  invited  to  comfort.   Dur- 
ing Mr,  Wigihtman's  time,  blotting  paper  not  having 
come  in,  he  still  used  the  old-fashioned  sand-box, 
a  sort  of  "salt-shaker"  for  spraying  fine  sand  over 
-the  freshly  written  entries  in  his  day-book,  to  dry 
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_th.e  Ink. 

Mr.  Wigh.tman  was  an  exceedingly  affable  man,  who 
often  referred  with  pride  to  his  brother,  Joseph  M. 
Wightman,  one  of  Boston's  capable  mayors.   Our 
Wightman  served  Reading  in  various  offices — rep- 
resentative, selectman,  town  clerk,  etc.   As  a 
youthful  delegate  intrusted  with  the  family  market- 
ing, I  dealt  with  him  as  a  boy,  and  afterwards, 
though  the  difference  in  our  ages  was  considerable, 
I  found  myself  his  colleague  on  the  School  Committee. 

The  store  on  the  corner  kept  by  Capt.  Thomas  Richard- 
son, I  have  mentioned  in  a  previous  article.  He  had 
been  postmaster,  our  fourth  or  fifth.  His  drug  store 
was  a  great  accession  to  the  town — almost  metro- 
politan.  It  had  big  jars  of  colored  water  in  the 
windows,  and  an  "honest-to-goodness"  soda  foTintain 
inside,  straight  up  and  down,  with  one  faucet  for 
the  soda,  and  various  syrups  carried  in  bottles 
along  the  marble  slab. 

Any  mixture  then  known  to  the  soda-fountain  world 
could  be  produced  for,  say,  five  cents  a  glass. 
When  they  began  to  add  cream  to  cut  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  soda,  well,  there  was  nectar  fit  for  the 
gods  I   After  Capt.  Richardson,  in  1862,  John  Dole 
had  the  store,  and  in  1865  it  passed  to  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Willis,  and  so  to  his  son,  finding  at  length  its 
place  in  the  brick  block  on  the  opposite  corner. 

The  next  store  to  the  south  on  Ash  Street  was  kept 
by  Emily  Ruggles,  a  "bazar,"  as  I  have  said  before, 
with  the  usual  assortment  of  dry  goods,  small  wares, 
and  ladies'  finery,  appropriate  to  bazars.   This 
was  a  place  of  special  wonder  and  attractiveness  at 
Christmas,  on  account  of  the  display  of  toys.  Y/al- 
ter  Prichard  Eaton  has  recorded  his  early  impres- 
sions of  Miss  Ruggles,  her  peculiar  energy,  and 
prompt,  often  brusque  mann^  under  which  she  concealed 
a  really  genial  spirit  of  good  nature,  as  I,  a  boy 
prowling  around  her  oo\inters  at  the  holiday  time  with 
no  expectation  of  piir chasing,  often  discovered. 

Franklin  Fletcher's  emporium — every  country  store 
was  an  emporium  or  a  bazar — was  in  the  building  for 
a  while  and  also  (up  stairs)  Ira  Gray,  our  mer- 
chant tailor,  before  their  removal  to  the  new  bank 
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,building  at  Pleasant  Street;  and  Caleb  D.  Brovm  had 
a  boot  and  shoe  store  there, 

Mr,  Brown's  name  is  hardly  remembered,  although  he, 
too,  was  once  postmaster;  but  it  marks  a  tragedy, — 
one  of  the  few  in  our  history.   One  hot  summer  after- 
noon he  with  others  went  down  to  Lake  Quannapowitt 
to  bathe — a  custom  far  more  common  then  among  our 
adult  population  than  it  is  now.  He  was  drowned. 
Fortunately  things  like  that  did  not  often  stir  the 
town,  but,  as  he  was  well-known,  the  news  in  a  few 
hours  spread  everywhere  within  our  borders. 

And  nov/  we  touch  the  rim  of  another  tragedy — per- 
haps the  most  serious  accident  in  our  history.   All 
through  the  fifties  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  was 
the  potent  force  in  Massachusetts  politics.   As  we 
have  seen,  Reading  held  strong  opinions  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  in  every  election  showed  its  enthusiasm. 
In  1851,  Shadrach,  a  colored  waiter  at  a  coffee-house 
in  Boston,  was  arrested  under  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
was  forcibly  taken  from  the  officers,  and  over  the 
"underground  railway"  was  sent  into  Canada.   Soon 
after,  Simms,  another  slave  who  had  escaped  was  ar- 
rested and,  less  fortunate  than  Shadrach,  was  sent 
back.   The  court  house  in  Boston  was  bo\ind  in  chains 
to  prevent  forcible  entry  at  the  time  of  his  trial. 
Later,  one  Burns  was  arrested.   Plans  made  for  his 
rescue  by  eminent  citizens  failed,  but  resulted  in 
the  indictment  of  those  concerned  in  the  attempt. 
All  through  this  period,  when  sucii  things  were  hap- 
pening only  12  miles  away  from  our  peaceful  town, 
Charles  Sumner,  in  the  Senate,  was  the  shining  ex- 
ponent of  the  sentiments  of  Massachusetts. 

He  was  elected  by  a  coalition  in  1851,  and  here  in 
Reading  there  was  great  rejoicing.   A  nxmiber  of  our 
young  men  drew  a  cannon  from  Stoneham  to  Reading 
Square,  among  them  the  brothers  Lewis  M.  and  Edward 
S.  Gleason,   A  salute  was  in  progress  when  by  pre- 
mature discharge  or  explosion,  Lev/is  M.  Gleason  lost 
his  right  arm  and  tv;o  fingers  on  his  left  hand,  Eben 
Buxton  lost  both  arms,  and  Daniel  Poss,  who  was 
"thumbing  the  vent,"  lost  a  thumb.   Later  Mr.  Sumner 
sent  Mr.  Gleason  (and  perhaps  Mr.  Buxton)  a  suit  of 
clothes . 

-For  sometime  Mr.  Gleason  had  a  newsstand  in  a  small 
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-building  on  Haven  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  house 
opposite  Sanborn  Street,  He  was  appointed  post- 
master by  President  Lincoln  in  1861.   About  that 
time  his  son,  our  Yifalter  P.  Gleason,  was  born.   I 
don't  make  my  statement  too  exact,  since  it  is 
based  upon  the  Assessors'  published  returns,  and, 
to  my  joy,  in  two  successive  issues  they  have  per- 
sisted in  taking  ten  years  or  so  off  my  age,  and  may 
have  done  something  to  his. 

Mr,  Gleason  removed  the  office  from  the  old  market 
building  up  near  Stephen  Poster's  house,  where  it 
had  been  administered  by  Horatio  N.  Gate  and  Mr. 
Brovm,  to  the  store  in  the  Lyceum  Hall  building 
which  Mr.  Brown  had  occupied  before  his  death,  and 
finally,  after  the  removal  of  Mr,  Fletcher,  to  the 
end  store  in  the  building,  where  it  remained  for 
many  years . 

He  was  an  efficient  post-master.  As  I  write  I  can 
hear  the  molasses  cookies  rattle  into  powder  as  he 
vigorously  shook  the  newspaper  up  and  down,  within 
which  my  mother  had  carefully  wrapped  them  for 
transmission  "as  an  insert"  to  my  father  in  the  army, 
To  my  dismay  he  infoiTned  me  that  Uncle  Sam  required 
more  postage  on  cookies  than,  on  newspapers'.   I  was 
thirteen.   It  was  one  of  my  unlucky  days.  Years 
afterward  I  often  had  opportunity  for  evening  things 
up  (whether  I  did  or  not  I  will  not  say)  by  beating 
him  at  euchre  which  he  played  well,  his  cards  held 
before  him  in  a  grooved  board,  on  accoxont  of  the 
loss  of  his  arm. 

Clarkson  Parker,  or  "Clarkie,"  as  everybody  called 
him,  was  a  late  occupant  of  the  room  in  the  second 
story,  corner  of  Haven  Street,  for  a  barber  shop. 
He  previously  had  a  room  in  a  building  on  Lilley 
Eaton's  lot  on  Ash  Street,  removing  when  the  exten- 
sion to  the  Hall  building  was  erected.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Eaton  has  also  put  "Clarkie"  into  one  of  his  memor- 
ies of  other  days,  where  his  name  "may  spin  forever 
dovm  the  ringing  grooves  of  change." 


LXXXIV 
Of  course  the  Lycevcm  Hall  Building  is  not  really  old. 
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J.t  only  seems  old  because  it  is  no  longer  yoTong. 
Sixty-nine  years  do  not  make  a  "building  ancient, 
whatever  they  may  do  to  a  man.   It  is  called  old 
because  it  was  planned  for  the  moment,  and  not  for 
years.   In  a  little  town  in  Switzerland  I  have  seen 
a  town  hall  built  300  years  ago  which  serves  its 
purpose  as  well  now  as  when  built,  and  has  beauty 
and  dignity  which  our  building  has  never  lost  be- 
cause it  never  had  these  qualities.   The  Lyceum 
building  would  seem  old  to  us  with  o\ir  present 
notions  of  what  such  a  building  ought  to  be,  even 
if  it  came  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  builder; 
just  as  the  double-breasted  frock,  bell  hat,  high 
dickey  and  stock  of  the  early  fifties  would  seem 
old  if  they  had  never  been  worn  and  were  therefore 
new,  and  came  to  us  out  of  the  boxes  in  which  our 
grandfathers  packed  them. 

No  one  today  would  put  a  public  assembly  hall  up 
two  flights  of  rather  steep  stairs,  separated  by 
a  corridor  running  from  front  to  rear  of  the 
building,  and  so  arranged  that  the  only  exit  to 
the  street  could  be  cut  off  by  fire  or  smoke. 
That  was  the  way  it  was  at  first,  and  only  the  best 
of  good  fort-one  prevented  disaster  all  through 
the  early  years  when  the  hall  was  repeatedly  filled 
by  audiences  which  in  a  panic  never  could  have  got 
out  without  serious  loss  of  life. 

At  last,  the  danger  became  obvious,  and  exit  stair- 
ways were  put  in  from  the  second  floor  to  Ash  Street, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  extension  of  the  building 
at  the  rear  provided  toilet  and  anterooms  on  the 
two  floors,  and,  as  a  source  of  income,  family  tene- 
ments.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  which  originally 
was  flat  at  the  cornice  level,  was  raised  into  the 
roof  by  putting  in  new  trusses.   Land  for  the  ex- 
tension was  bought  on  Ash  Street  from  the  old 
holdings  of  Dr.  Gould,  of  which  Lilley  Eaton's 
land,  taken  for  the  original  building  was  a  part. 

At  first,  and  until  these  changes  were  made,  the 
hall  was  heated  by  two  large  base-burning  stoves, 
but  now  a  supposed  improvemeiat  was  introduced  by 
removing  the  stoves  and  placing  a  hot-air  heater 
in  the  second  story,  directly  under  the  hall.   So 
placed,  the  fire  and  smoke  hazard  was  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  one  would  say,  although  the 
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_new  exit  at  the  rear  was  an  element  of  safety.   The 
fires  were  alv/ays  carefully  watched,  however,  and 
fortunately  nothing  happened  to  endanger  the  public . 

The  risk  was  always  greater  by  reason  of  the  fre- 
quent crowding  of  the  hall.   It  is  difficult  now  to 
get  what  in  the  slang  of  the  day  is  called  a  "capa- 
city audience"  at  any  entertainment  here.   To  do 
so  the  attraction  must  be  strong.  But  formerly  there 
were  not  so  many  competing  attractions,  and  any  moder- 
ately good  performance  would  draw.   I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  these  later,  and  in  passing  will 
mention  only  one, — a  record-breaking  dramatic  offer- 
ing in  the  early  seventies  when  the  play  "The  Drunk- 
ard" was  given  two  or  three  nights  in  succession  with 
Carroll  D.  Wright  and  Miss  Hattie  Burrill  in  the 
leading  roles,  and  enriched  by  vocal  numbers  by 
male  singers,  including  Charles  and  Pred  Harden  and 
Harley  Prentiss,  featuring  "The  Little  Brown  Jug, 
how  I  love  thee,"  and  similar  selections.   It  was 
impossible  to  provide  seats  for  all  who  wanted 
them.  Even  the  upper  stairways  were  crowded  at  the 
top  with  those  who  tried  to  get  within  hearing  if 
not  seeing  distance.   This  play  was  afterward  given 
before  large  audiences  in  Stoneham  and  Wakefield. 

Although  the  building  lacks  beauty,  it  has  taken  on 
something  else,  with  its  years.   No  building  re- 
mains in  Reading  which  has  had  so  many  and  so  varied 
connections  with  our  civic  life.   Its  fabric  is 
overlaid  with  myriad  past  experiences.   It  is  more 
than  a  landmark.   It  is  a  mausoleum  of  departed  joys 
and  social  activities  elsev/here  xmrecorded.   One  may 
regard  it  as  a  sort  of  structural  palimpsest  need- 
ing only  some  "undiscovered  restorative  to  bring  its 
buried  records  to  the  light.   Lecturers  of  national 
and  International  fame  have  passed  through  its  doors. 
Troops  of  singers  have  here  thrilled  our  immediate 
ancestors.  Entertainers  who  preceded  (and  in  some 
ways  bettered)  our  modern  vaudeville  have  left  their 
mark  upon  it.   It  has  summoned  our  youth  to  v/ar 
and  welcomed  their  ret"urn.   Banquets  have  been  spread 
here  in  their  honor,  even  one  at  which  an  exhuber- 
ant  speaker  from  Wakefield  sought  vainly  to  express 
his  emotion  in  the  presence,  as  he  put  it,  "of  these 
fair  ladies,  these  beautiful  flowers,  and — and — " 
only  to  descend  in  anti-climax  to  the  words,  "and — 
and  this  beef." 
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„Prayers  have  risen  from  its  platform,  and,  as  upon 
a  certain  historic  occasion  so  here,  the  tovm  at 
social  dances,  has  welcomed  often  "its  beauty  and 
its  chivalry," 

In  fancy  one  may  people  the  hall  with  ghosts  who 
at  appropriate  seasons  visit  again  the  now  almost 
deserted  room,  and  in  a  sort  of  dance  of  death  glide 
across  its  floor  to  the  weird  strains  of  the  depart- 
ed orchestras  that  were  once  harmonious  there. 


A  correspondent  who  read  in  this  column,  in  The 
Chronicle  of  March  2,  a  reference  to  printing  as 
"the  art  preservative  of  all  the  arts,"  says  she 
knew  it  was  sometimes  so  described  and  sees  the 
significance,  but  she  wants  to  know  who  first  called 
it  that,  and  when  and  where.  Readers  who  have  fol- 
lowed these  articles  may  have  noticed  that  I  am  not 
unwilling  to  scatter  abroad  a  little  information 
from  time  to  time  upon  matters  touching  us  here,  but 
not  altogether  limited  by  our  horizon.   I  hasten  to 
reply. 

The  phrase  comes  from  an  inscription  in  Latin  upon 
a  house  in  Haarlem,  Holland,  where  once  lived 
Latirens  Coster,  a  claimant  for  the  honor  of  having 
invented  the  art  of  printing  from  movable  types,  as 
against  Gutenburg,  viho   is  generally  considered  the 
inventor.  The  inscription  is  first  mentioned  about 
1668  (or,  incidentally,  about  24  years  after  our 
town  was  founded) .   The  quotation  translates  the 
"typographia  ars  artivim,  omnium  conservatrix"  of  the 
inscription,  which  in  full  appears  as  follows,  line 
by  line : 

Memoriae  sacrum 

Typographia 
Ars  arti\im  omnium 

Conservatrix 
Hie  primvun  inventa 

Circa  anm;un  mccccxl. 


LXXXV 
The  most  important  events  viiich  ever  took  place  in 
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-Lyceum  Hall  were  no  doubt  the  town  meetings.   Lec- 
tures, entertainments,  dances — these  concerned  the 
amenities  of  life,  hut  the  tov/n  meetings  touched 
our  economic  prosperity.  Every  to^vn  meeting  for 
about  50  years  was  held  there.   Ihey  fixed  the  taxes. 
One  may  measure  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  town 
by  their  records.   The  improvement  of  the  schools, 
the  substitution  of  better  buildings  for  those  which 
served  the  older  generation,  the  building  of  roads, 
the  introduction  of  water  and  the  electric  light, -- 
all  were  subjects  of  hot  discussion  and  of  general 
affirmative  action.  Mistakes  have  been  made,  but 
on  the  whole  the  outcome  has  left  little  to  regret. 
No  town  has  a  better  record,  in  this  respect  than 
Reading. 

As  in  every  New  England  town  meeting  the  walls  of 
the  hall  have  echoed  the  oratory  of  citizens  who 
were  always  ready  to  instruct  their  fellow-towns- 
men, and  who  consumed  a  good  deal  of  time  in  doing 
it.  Three  days  rather  than  three  hours  was  a  more 
usual  limit  for  the  session.   Prominent  for  a  while 
was  Walter  Raynor  who  found  oratory  easy,  and  who 
was  ready  to  speak  on  any  or  all  the  subjects  "under 
discussion.  He  had  an  opinion  on  all  of  them,  was 
always  interested  and  frequently  interesting,  and 
he  could  be  counted  on  to  express  his  views  at 
length.  He  had  a  considerable  following,  and 
proponents  of  measures  involving  expenses  feared, 
and  had  reason  to  fear  his  opposition. 

The  school  appropriations  in  particular,  since  they 
were  always  rising,  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  op- 
position every  year,  and  even  when  advocated  by  Col. 
Wright  and  other  leading  men,  never  got  by  without 
protracted  debate,  of  which  condemnation  of  the 
school  committee  formed  no  inconsiderable  part.   The 
Chairman  (Col.  V\fright)  was  then  paid  for  his  ser- 
vices §50  per  annijm,  which  he  once  asserted  was 
computed  on  the  basis  of  ten  cents  a  "damn," — 500 
damns,  fifty  dollars;  but  this  was  considered  a 
joke. 

Wright's  oratory  was  cultivated,  balanced,  persuasive; 
Raynor' s  native,  forceful,  hammer  headed,  not  too 
choice  in  expression.   It  appealed  to  the  man  from 
tile  street.   Personalities  were  not  unusual.   One 
-never  knew  hov/  the  thing  was  coming  out.   The  meetings 
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.usually  worked  in  the  dark  as  to  what  result  action 
would  have  on  the  tax  rate.   The  Finance  Committee 
has  changed  that. 

In  the  large  ante-room  on  the  second  floor,  really 
a  small  hall,  which  formerly  extended  farther  back 
along  the  Ash  Street  front  than  at  present,  recruit- 
ing proceeded  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 
This  was  after  Mr,  Gray  had  gone  out,  and  before 
Clarkie  Parker  came  in.   The  building  shook  with  the 
excitement  of  the  time. 

We  often  think  of  the  spontaneous  uprising  of  the 
young  men  of  the  north  to  meet  the  call  of  Lincoln, 
as  s  olely  the  result  of  patriotism.   It  was  partly 
that,  but  not  solely.  Motives  are  often  mixed. 

A  boyhood  chum  of  mine  was  a  constant  and  seemingly 
devout  attendant  at  the  weekly  prayer  meetings,  where 
a  girl  friend  to  v;hom  he  was  devoted  permitted  an 
escort  home.  His  good  mother  thought  he  went  under 
the  inspiration  of  purely  religious  motives.  Dear 
lady I   I  could  have  enlightened  her  upon  that  point. 
Nothing  came  of  it.   The  girl  died,  unmarried.   The 
boy  married  somebody  else,  and,  the  father  of  four 
children,  struggled  through  life  to  the  end,  without 
the  consolation  of  religion. 

And  so,  in  this  matter  of  recruiting,  emotion  of  a 
single  kind  did  not  dominate.   The  spirit  of  the 
crowd,  the  wish  to  do  what  one's  friends  were  doing, 
disinclination  to  be  thought  a  slacker,  the  ex- 
citement wrought  upon  in  various  ways  by  the  recruit- 
ing officers,  the  natural  desire  to  put  those  arro- 
gant southerners  in  their  place,  the  culmination  of 
the  anti-slavery  teaching  of  the  preceding  ten  years, 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  always  strong  in  youth, — 
these  as  v/ell  as  the  purely  patriotic  motive  of  fi- 
delity to  abstract  notions  of  covin  try,  helped  to 
start  the  blaze. 

Even  Mr,  Butters, — we  called  him  old,  but  the  term 
was  relative  as  it  usually  is, — dancing  his  ridicu- 
lous jigs  night  after  night,  amid  a  reek  of  smoke, 
the  blare  of  fifes  and  rattle  of  drums,  until  the 
hall  v/indows  rattled  in  unison,  drew  young  men  in 
Reading  to  sign  up  at  headquarters  in  this  large 
■ante-room,  kept  the  fire  of  mixed  emotions  fiercely 
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^burning  once  it  had  been  ignited,  and  helped  to  con- 
centrate the  patriotic  motive  until  its  pure  white 
light  shone  steadily  out  beyond  the  others. 

On  Sundays,  in  the  large  hall,  religious  services 
were  for  a  time  held  by  a  society  which  afterwards 
became  the  Christian  Union  and  built  the  church 
across  the  way.   To  build  was  a  great  undertaking 
for  a  small  society,  financially  weak,  but  the  mem- 
bers made  up  in  energy,  and  in  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice some  other  things  in  favor  of  the  project, 
which  more  than  compensated  for  what  they  lacked. 
Although  it  left  them  burdened  with  debt  which  took 
years  to  extinguish,  they  succeeded,  and  the  Hall 
thereafter  missed  their  accustomed  presence. 

There  have  been  other  religious  services  in  the  Hall, 
In  1866,  Rev,  A,  D,  Merrill  preached  there  several 
times — the  first  Methodist  services  in  Reading.   The 
first  Mass  in  Reading  was  celebrated  in  Lycevun  Hall 
by  Father  Flatley  in  1883. 


LfcOCVI 

By  contrast  with  the  religious  services  on  Sundays, 
every  ball  for  years  was  given  in  Lyceum  Hall,   The 
Old  Assembly  dances  every  season,  supported  by  an 
organized  association,  were  the  fashionable  events 
of  the  year,  anticipated  by  the  young  people  as  an 
occasion  for  the  display  of  new  frocks  and  other 
finery,  Russ  B,  Walker,  one  of  Boston's  leading 
teachers  of  dancing  had  local  classes  here. 

There  was  in  Reading  in  the  late  fifties  an  exceed- 
ingly popular  yoiing  man  who  preferred  dancing  to 
work,  and  who  later  in  life  became  elsewhere  an 
amateur  entertainer  of  repute.  While  here  he  board- 
ed in  a  family  which  believed  in  reasonably  early 
hours  and  no  latch  key.   But  Sam- -I  suppress  his 
other  name — like  love  "had  found  a  way."  By  lying 
prone  and  compressing  himself  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  he  could  crawl  through  a  cellar 
window,  left  unfastened  for  the  purpose,  and  make 
his  entry,  late  or  early--and  with  him,  according 
to  a  Shakespeare  sun  interpretation,  to  stay  out  late 
meant  to  come  home  early. 
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_A3  the  time  approached  for  one  of  the  Assembly  dances 
he  found  himself,  by  reason  of  his  un thrift,  without 
other  linen  than  a  detachable  collar,  a  pair  of  cuffs, 
and  a  "false"  but  starched  shirtfront.   These  deft- 
ly pinned  to  a  flannel  imdergarment  served  his  pur- 
pose.  Outwardly  perfect  he  went  to  the  ball,  and, 
his  ruse  undiscovered,  returned  in  "the  wee  sma'  hours 
ayont  the  twa,"  by  way  of  the  undergound  entrance. 

Truth  to  him  could  always  be  made  stranger  than  fic- 
tion. He  was  an  optimist,  almost  irresponsible,  at 
least  undismayed  by  the  ordinary  discouragements  of 
life.  He  always  lived  well,  largely  at  somebody 
else's  expense;  dressed  well,  outwardly  at  least, 
as  we  have  seen;  was  the  soul  of  good  nature,  the 
life  of  every  party;  and  a  gentleman  in  deportment. 
The  social  life  of  Reading  was  hardly  expansive 
enough  for  one  of  his  temperament.   He  left  tovm  and 
married,  but  as  may  be  surmised,  could  never  draw 
well  in  domestic  harness.  His  wife  found  him  good 
natured  but  impossible.   Finally,  he  died,  and  he 
is  today  as  well  and  affectionately  remembered  (though 
probably  forgotten  here)  as  some  others  more  sedate 
and  conventional.   I  should  not  wish  to  draw  a 
moral  from  his  career.  He  was  as  unmoral  as  a  red- 
winged  blackbird  or  a  scarlet  tanager. 

But  this  has  led  me  away  from  the  story  of  the  Hall. 
All  the  hot  political  campaigns  following  the  civil 
war  were  marked  by  public  meetings  there.   All  the 
great  political  orators  of  local  celebrity  have 
spoken  from  its  platform,  among  them  John  L.  Swift, 
once  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  when  the  Cus- 
tom House  was  a  power  in  politics,  and  "Parmer" 
Allen,  of  South  Reading.   Both  these  men,  of  whom 
Swift,  of  course,  was  the  more  prominent,  held  a 
reputation  on  the  Massachusetts  stump,  heightened 
by  their  humor,  and  by  the  stories  with  which  they 
pointed  their  argument,  a  sort  of  thing  more  common 
then  than  nov;.   Some  of  the  stories  were  rather 
coarse,  a  few  v;ould  not  pass  current  in  polite  so- 
ciety, but  the  tone  of  political  discussion  has  been 
raised  since  then.   The  Reading  audiences  of  their 
day  were  less  scrupulous  than  ours. 

Of  political  speakers  of  the  time,  with  more  than 
local  reputation,  Frederick  Douglas,  Ben  Butler, 
^Wendell  Phillips,  and  others  have  spoken  here. 
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_Phlllips,  I  may  say  in  passing,  was  for  several 
seasons  a  s\xnmier  visitor  in  Reading,  being  a  "pay- 
ing guest"  in  the  household  of  Reuben  Weston,  on 
the  west  side. 

Occasionally,  a  local  candidate  for  House  or  Senate 
would  add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  moment.   One  in 
particular,  from  a  neighboring  town  who  wanted 
Reading  votes  for  the  office  he  was  seeking,  a  very 
excellent  and  successful  business  man,  boldly  came 
forward  to  the  strains  of  "See  the  conquering  hero 
comes,"  appropriately  rendered  by  a  powerful  brass 
band,  A  paroxysm  of  stage  fright  cut  his  speech 
to  those  few  words:  "Gentlemen,  when  I  came  here,  I 
liad  something  to  say,  but  I  forget  what  it  was," 
He  sat  down  to  applause  which  could  not  have  been 
greater  had  his  remarks  been  more  profound. 

Of  the  eminent  lecturers  who  have  spoken  in  the 
Hall,  I  do  not  remember  Beecher,  and  have  no  rec- 
ord of  his  coming,  though  he  may  have  done  so, 
since  his  brother.  Rev,  W,  H,  Beecher  was  once  the 
pastor  of  the  Bethesda  (now  the  Congregational) 
Church.   I  myself  never  heard  Henry  Ward  until 
much  later,  during  his  final  appearances  in  fact, 
in  the  Star  Course  in  Boston,   John  B,  Cough  has 
spoken  in  the  Hall  and  of  course  Mrs,  Livermore, 
At  her  last  appearance  in  Reading,  not  in  Lyceum 
Hall,  however,  but  upon  the  platform  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  the  building  now  occupied  by  the 
Legion,  she  held  her  audience  for  approximately 
two  hours,  speaking  without  notes.  Pew  lectvirers 
can  do  that  nov/,  or  would  try  to  do  it,  perhaps 
nobody  but  Bryan. 

I  think  the  last  organized  lecture  coiirse  in  the 
Hall  was  managed  by  A.  G.  R.  Hale,   This  was  in  the 
seventies  and  Mr,  Hale,  a  Boston  lav^yer,  had  be- 
come a  resident  of  Reading,  living  on  the  west  side. 
For  two  or  three  seasons  he  ran  a  lecture  course 
here,  xintil  under  changed  conditions  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  a  first-class  course  pay  in  Read- 
ing. 

Perhaps  the  most  eminent  man  who  ever  lectured  here 
was  Charles  Bradlaugh,  the  eloquent  English  speaker, 
Today  such  a  man  could  not  be  heard  outside  the 
.cities,  but  then  his  tour  comprised  many  of  the 
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^smaller  tovnas,  and  he  came  to  Reading,  before  an 
audience  which  filled  Lyceum  Hall,  at  rates  \f(4iich 
probably  did  not  exceed  fifty  cents.  His  lectiire 
was  upon  "Washington  and  Cromwell."  He  drew  a 
striking  parallel  between  them,  emphasizing  the  \in- 
selflsh  service  of  Washington,  who  voluntarily  re- 
tired to  private  life,  while  Cromwell,  fired  by 
ambition,  ruled  as  King,  indeed  was  King,  except 
in  name . 

Such  a  theme  left  little  room  for  humor,  but  cir- 
cumstances supplied  it.   In  the  middle  of  an  elo- 
quent passage  rising  to  a  climax,  a  cat,  "a  harmless 
necessary  cat,"  strolled  down  the  aisle  towards  the 
platform.   A  thrill  of  excitement  stirred  the  audi- 
ence.  A  few  boys  began  to  titter.   Attention  turned 
from  Washington  and  Cromwell,  who  were  abstractions, 
to  the  cat,  a  very  real  presence.   For  a  moment 
there  was  doubt  whether  Bradlaugh  or  the  cat  would 
dominate.   The  lecturer  stopped  short.  He  looked 
at  the  cat,  the  cat  looked  at  him.   The  cat  said 
nothing.   Bradlaugh,  in  his  deep  voice,  said  "Will 
somebody  remove  that  cat?"   Somebody  would  and  did. 
Unlike  the  one  in  the  song,  this  cat  did  not  come 
back.   The  tension  was  relieved,  and  the  eloquence 
rolled  on  to  the  end.   That  incident  remains  in  the 
memory  of  some  who  were  present,  while  most,  if  not 
all,  of  Bradlaugh' s  eloquent  periods  are,  I  fear, 
forgotten. 
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As  to  the  entertainments  given  in  the  old  days  in 
Lyceum  Hall,  Reading  had  opport-onity  to  see  or  hear 
some  of  the  best  things  of  the  time  preceding  ours, 
when  the  travelling  entertainments  were  different 
but  not  less  enjoyable. 

The  moving  panorama  was  among  the  first,  a  display 
of  pictujres  before  the  camera  made  pictorial  enter- 
tainments common.   One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  displayed  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane's  arctic  explora- 
tions, voyages  in  which  he  v/as  a  pioneer,  painted 
upon  many  hundreds  of  feet  of  canvass,  unrolled 
from  a  cylinder  at  one  side  of  the  proscenium  and 
-re-rolled  up  on  the  other,  so  as  to  give  a  continu- 
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jOus  pictorial  representation  of  a  voyage  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  accompanied  by  explanatory  remarks, 
as  the  scenes  were  progressively  disclosed. 

The  Pearson  brothers  of  Maiden  also  managed  enter- 
tainments of  this  kind  produced  by  themselves  as 
artists.   These  panoramas  were  always  delightful, 
the  painting  done  after  the  manner  of  theatrical 
scene  painting,  was  heightened  and  made  more  ef- 
fective by  suitable  lighting  in  a  serai-darkened 
hall,  and  though  rather  crude  at  times,  had  an  \m- 
f ailing  charm.   One  wonders  whatever  became  of  the 
miles  of  pictorial  canvas  included  in  these  va- 
rious panoramas,  after  the  camera  had  made  them 
obsolete. 

The  exhibition  frequently  closed  with  marionettes, 
just  as  it  was  usual  to  follow  a  serious  drama  with 
a  farce,  sending  the  audience  home  in  jovial  mood. 
The  marionettes  were  jointed  and  strung  on  wires 
operated  from  above  or  from  the  wings,  the  stage 
being  darkened,   A  liberal  display  of  skeletons 
was  always  included,  the  head  and  limbs  flying  apart 
and  again  assembled  in  quite  spoolcy  fashion. 

The  first  entertainment  given  in  the  Hall  (1855) 
was  the  Cantata  "The  Flower  Queen"  by  George  F. 
Root,  produced  under  his  direction  by  local  sing- 
ers of  whom  Mrs,  Solon  Bancroft  is  perhaps  the 
sole  survivor.   At  the  time  Fannie  Crosby,  cele- 
brated hymnologist,  appeared  and  read  from  her 
production. 

All  the  leading  singers  of  the  day  who  appeared 
outside  the  cities  were  sure  to  visit  Reading.   The 
well-knovm  Hutchinson  Family,  the  Spaulding  Bell 
Ringers,  and  companies  of  similar  standing,  favor- 
ites of  the  period,  came  to  Lyceum  Hall,   Among  them, 
by  no  means  the  least,  was  Ossian  E.  Dodge  with 
William  Hayward.  Billy  Hayward  was  a  contra- tenor 
with  a  high  semi-feminine  voice,  with  which  he 
struck  the  pathetic  and  ultra-sentimental  notes  ap- 
propriately expressed  through  such  an  organ.   "Father, 
dear  father,  come  home  with  me  nov/,  the  clock  in  the 
steeple  strikes  one.  You  said  you  were  coming 
straight  home  from  the  shop,  as  soon  as  your  day's 
work  was  done,"  was  a  specialty  of  his,  guaranteed 
to  bring  tears  from  the  most  hardened.  Dodge  was 
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ancient  harmonies. 


Whatever  facility  Father  Kemp  may  have  had  in  beat- 
ing time,  time,  relentlessly  passing,  has,  in  a 
different  sense,  beaten  the  Company,  as  in  the  end 
it  wins  over  us  all.  With  perhaps  one  exception 
direct  connection  of  Reading  with  the  conductor  or 
his  old  folks  has  been  broken.  Father  Kemp's  daughter, 
Mrs,  Dewey,  mother  of  our  present  postmaster,  hap- 
pily still  survives.   As  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
pany in  general,  not  they  but  their  descendants  may 
be  f  otmd  among  us , 
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This  is  the  merry  month  of  May.   Let  "us  forget  the 
prevailing  east  wind,  and  remember  only  that  it  is 
Spring.   In  the  Spring  one's  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
various  things  whose  urge,  in  a  more  sober  season, 
would  not  be  felt.   In  May,  57  years  ago,  was  is- 
sued what  I  suppose  was  the  first  paper  published 
in  Reading,  solely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this 
town.   Its  numbers  (if  indeed  there  were  more  than 
one)  are  now  exceedingly  rare.   The  public  library 
has  no  copy.  Whether  or  not  the  Antiquarian  Society 
or  the  Reading  collection  of  historical  relics 
preserve  one,  I  do  not  know,   I  am  sure  that  nobody 
who  has  not  seen  the  one  recently  given  me  by  a 
friend,  or  some  other  stray  issue,  remembers  its 
name  even,  except  perhaps  someone  v/ho  had  something 
to  do  with  its  publication,  and  who  may  still  live. 
Yet  it  was  a  well-printed  journal,  with  some  liter- 
&VJ   merit,  carried  two  colxmins  of  paid  advertise- 
ments, and  no  doubt  had  a  joyous,  if  brief,  life. 

This  paper  was  "The  Mayflower,"  appropriately  named 
because  the  first  number  (Vol,  1;  No,  1)  bears  date 
May  1,  1866;  and  besides,  the  name  has  a  sentimental 
flavor  which  possibly' appealed  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Bethesda  Church  who  were  responsible  for  its  pub- 
lication. 

This  esteemed  and  not  unworthy  predecessor  of  The 
Chronicle  is,  I  take  it,  unknown  in  The  Chronicle 
office.   I  have  never  seen  it  referred  to  in  any 
historical  sketch  of  our  local  press.   I  take 
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4)leasure  in  reviving  its  memory  here. 

It  was  intended  apparently,  to  run  regularly,  or, 
at  least,  like  the  issues  of  the  late  Elbert  Hub- 
bard's "Philistine"  to  appear  "every  little  while," 
and  yet  it  seems  to  have  died  in  infancy.   Its 
editors  or  publishers  pertinently  remark  in  their 
salutatory:   "Our  paper  is  an  experiment News- 
papers, like  dry  goods,  are  made  for  the  market. 
So  is  ours.  Whether  it  will  be  a  success  is  the 
\intried  part  of  the  experiment." 

Seductively,  they  invite  patronage,  and  deplore 
criticism  before  copies  of  the  paper  are  bought. 
For,  rightly  enough,  they  say:   "You  can't  tell 
whether  you  will  get  your  money's  worth  till  you 
buy  jovcc   paper  and  read  it,"   If  this  point,  which 
to  me  seems  obvious,  is  not  seen,  they  shrewdly 
suggest  another  way  of  getting  quid  pro  quo. 
"Patronize  some  one,  or  all,  of  our  advertising 
friends,  and  you  will  get  your  money  all  back,  and 
more  too." 

They  called  their  venture  a  newspaper,  but,  strict- 
ly speaking,  there  was  not  an  item  of  news  in  it, 
outside  the  advertisements,  with  which  I  class  an 
announcement  of  a  May  breakfast  to  be  given  in 
Lyceum  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  This 
informs  us  that  there  will  be  music  by  a  band,  the 
crowning  of  a  May  Queen,  oysters  and  ice  cream,  but 
(and  this  may  have  been  news  indeed)  "the  deacons 
will  not  lead  off  in  any  waltzes  during  the  evening.' 

No,  it  was  not  a  newspaper.  Had  it  devoted  more 
attention  to  news  it  might  have  lived  longer.   It 
was  a  literary  "olla  podrida"  which  the  editors 
offered,  of  rather  mild  flavor,  though  they  hint 
at  a  wealth  of  material  held  in  reserve.   They  say, 
"We  have  on  hand  poetry  equal  to  Dryden's,  dreams 
equal  to  Bunyan's,  and  essays  that  would  establish 
the  reputation  of  a  new  magazine  at  the  outset." 
It  was  a  pity  therefore  that  they  chose  to  let  the 
reputation  of  the  Mayflower  be  confined  to  narrow 
limits,  since  not  any  of  this  superior  and  record- 
breaking  material  was  permitted  to  see  the  light. 
That  more  than  a  little  of  it  should  do  so  was  hope- 
less from  the  start,  and  fearing  the  assaults  of 
enraged  and  disappointed  authors  they  say,  (facing 
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that  Reading  has  correspondents  equal  to  the  task 
of  filling  a  sheet  twice  the  size  of  this.   Those 
who  do  not  find  here  the  matter  they  have  furnished, 
will  infer  the  reason — 'no  room.'" 

Alas,  they  had  a  mistaken  notion  as  to  the  appetite 
of  the  public  and  "the  market"  for  a  paper  in  Read- 
ing.  Then,  as  always,  news,  rather  than  poetry  and 
literary  essays,  would  have  promoted  circulation. 
If  their  paper  had  devoted  more  space  to  matters  of 
local  interest,  even  to  gossip,  and  less  to  what  its 
editors  evidently  considered  literature,  its  life 
would  have  been  longer,  though  perhaps  less  dignified. 
Its  fair  pages,  each  surrounded  by  a  "double-rule" 
border,  bore  the  motto  "It  blooms  for  all,"  suggested, 
of  course,  by  the  flower  to  which  the  paper  ov^ed 
its  name.   But  it  really  bloomed  for  a  very  restrict- 
ed public,  and  its  success,  such  as  it  was,  was 
largely  a  "succes  d'estime," 

No tv/ith standing  the  over-supply  of  original  mater- 
ial of  high  literary  value  to  v/hich  the  editors 
allude,  the  original  matter  in  this  first  number  is 
not  very  voluminous.   There  is  a  poem  by  that 
prolific  writer  who  then  lived  in  Reading  (and  who 
has  recently  died)  Mrs,  P.  A.  Hanaford,  the  only 
writer  in  this  issue  v/ho  had  more  than  local  repu- 
tation; and  verses  signed  "J.  F.  K.,"  "S.  D.  N.," 
and  "A."   "A"  also  contributes  "A  Fairy  Tale." 
There  is  a  sketch  on  "Fishing"  by  "Sue  Fisher" 
(evidently  a  nom  de  plume),  an  unsigned  sketch  of 
the  Bethesda  Church,  written  in  the  style  of  the 
scriptural  Chronicles,  and  a  brief  sketch  signed 
"W,"  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  "Hawthorne's  Note 
Book,"  recounting  certain  incidents  not  so  very  re- 
mote from  our  own  experience,  such  as  the  seeing  a 
group  of  "laborers"  under  pay,  loitering  in  a  sheltered 
spot  out  of  reach  of  March  winds,  provoking  the 
inquiry  "how  much  do  they  earn  per  day,"  and  the 
following,  which  reports  the  conclusions  of  certain 
women  v;ho  were  discussing  in  an  animated  manner  their 
domestic  concerns,  and  the  ever-present  problem 
of  "help,"  one  of  them  declaloiing  emphatically  "that 
she  was  not  going  to  pay  a  girl  three  dollars  a 
week  (I)  and  do  all  the  work  herself." 

For  the  rest,  the  contents  seem  to  have  been  put 
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^  comique,  of  the  H,  C,  Barnabee  type,  only  more  so. 

He  was  not  only  a  vocalist  but  a  composer  as  well, 
and  for  a  time  edited  a  paper  devoted  to  music  and 
literature,   "The  Boston  Weekly  Museiim."  Duets,  glees, 
choruses,  etc.,  written  by  him  and  Bernard  Covert, 
and  sung  by  them  at  temperance  concerts  in  collabor- 
ation with  John  B.  Gough,  were  among  Ditson's  early 
publications.   One  of  his  most  famous  songs  was  "Os- 
sian's  Serenade,"  everywhere  popular  with  the  zoolo- 
gical refrain: 

"I'll  chase  the  antelope  over  the  plain, 
Ihe  tiger's  cub  I'll  bind  with  a  chain. 
And  the  wild  gazelle  with  its  silver  feet, 
I'll  give  thee  for  a  playmate  sweet." 

Try  to  visualize  the  picture  of  the  hunter  v/ho  was 
pledging  himself  to  the  activities  embodied  in  that 
quatrainj  But  it  appealed  to  o-ur  grandmothers' 
sense  of  the  romantic. 

Dodge  was  prolific  in  grotesque  grimaces,  and  he  had 
a  voice  which  as  J.  T,  Trowbridge  once  said,  "could 
go  down  into  the  very  sepulchres  and  catacombs  of 
basso  profundo."  He  acquired  an  international  repu- 
tation by  buying,  after  sharp  competition,  the  first 
ticket  sold  (at  auction)  for  liie  famed  Jenny  Lind's 
first  concert  in  Boston,  in  September,  1850,  for 
which  he  paid  |625.   The  Musical  World,  of  London, 
said  "Dodge,  by  this  dodge,  became  immortal.  By 
this  sudden  jerk  he"  has  shot  himself  out  of  nothing 
into  entity." 

He  used  this  incident  for  all  it  was  worth  in  ad- 
vertising. His  patrons  were  not  allowed  to  forget 
it.  He  soon  after  gave  a  concert  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, which  was  filled  to  overflowing  at  four  times 
the  customary  price.  He  was  a  State  delegate  to 
the  V/orld's  Peace  Congress  in  London,  in  1851,  and 

falned  further  notoriety  by  offering  Prince  Albert 
10,000  for  the  use  of  Crystal  Palace  for  one  day 
and  evening  for  a  monster  concert,  an  offer  which 
was  not  accepted.   After  he  left  the  concert  stage 
he  removed  to  St.  Paul,  and  died  there. 

Vifell,  Dodge  and  Hayward  came  to  Reading  several 
-times.   On  their  first  visit,  I,  a  boy  of  about 
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^eleven,  met  tiieir  agent  as  lie  stepped  from  the  early 
morning  train.   Something  in  my  open  countenance 
invited  his  confidence,  and  he  engaged  me  to  bill 
the  entire  west  s Ide,  by  dropping  a  programme  flier 
at  every  house,  for  v/hich  I  was  promised  free  ad- 
mission at  the  evening  concert,   I  took  him  at  his 
word,  faithfully  performed  my  part  of  the  contract, 
without  any  guarantee  on  his  part,  not  even  a  ticket. 

The  d ay  was  cold,  and  the  job  which  took  all  the 
forenoon  was  not  much  to  my  liking.   I  got  through 
it  somehow,  and  in  the  evening  duly  presented  my- 
self at  the  hall  door.   No  one  there  was  prepared 
to  recognize  me,  or  the  agreement.   It  v/as  my  first 
lesson  in  the  necessity  of  requiring  some  sort  of 
written  memoranda  in  such  cases.  Needless  to  say, 
I  was  not  to  be  put  down  easily,  but  persisted  un- 
til, perhaps  convinced  by  my  manner,  the  doorkeeper 
assiimed  responsibility  and  let  me  in.   The  sum  of 
25  cents  was  involved,  little  enough  for  what  I  had 
gone  through,  but  the  experience  I  gained  was  worth 
much  more  than  the  price  of  admission, 

A  great  favorite  with  Reading  audiences  was  Georgia 
Cayvan,  ¥/ith  beauty,  talent,  and  a  magnetic  stage 
presence  she  had  studied  elocution  and  made  her 
debut  as  a  professional  reader  xinder  the  management 
of  a  leading  lecture  biireau.   One  of  her  popular 
numbers  v;as  "Robert  0 'Lincoln,"  with  its  refrain 
in  imitation  of  the  trill  of  the  bobolink.   In  this 
the  pure  birdlike  tones  of  her  youthful  voice  was 
very  effective.   Another  favorite  number  given  by 
Miss  Cayvan  imitated  the  gushing  speech  of  a  woman 
orator  ta4io  was  recounting  the  charms  of  maidenhood, 
to  the  ill-concealed  mirth  of  a  group  of  incorri- 
gibles  in  the  gallery,  till  this  passage  was  reached; 
"I  never  see  a  sweet  young  girl,  but  I  long  to  clasp 
her  to  my  bosom."   To  this  the  gallery  boys  no 
longer  to  be  restrained  shouted  in  response:   "So 
do  wel"  Undaunted,  the  spealcer  rejoined,  "V/ell, 
boys,  I  don't  blame  you."   This,  as  given  by  Miss 
Cayvan,  in  imitation  of  the  high  falsetto  of  the 
speaker  with  the  contrasting  shout  of  the  boys, 
always  brought  applause . 

Georgia  Cayvan  passed  from  the  platform  of  subur- 
ban towns  like  Reading  to  the  stage  as  a  leading 
-member  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  Company  of  New  York. 
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^lie  died  some  years  ago,  still  yoiing.   She  never 
lost  her  beauty  or  her  charm  of  manner. 

In  the  cupola  of  Lyceum  Hall,  Reading  has  its 
nearest  approach  to  a  hall  of  fame.   Its  walls  are 
inscribed — 'mostly  self-inscribed,  with  the  names  of 
those  who  have  entered  it  and  returned  to  earth 
in  safety.   I  have  never  been  within  it  since  the 
hall  ceiling  was  raised,  making  the  trip,  upv/ard 
and  over,  difficult.   But  I  have  been  informed  by 
one  who  has  journeyed  thither  and  back  that  among 
others  my  name  appears  with  that  of  Walter  S, 
Parker,  written  there  no  doubt  by  admiring  friends 
of  the  younger  generation,  on  account  of  our  long 
connection  with  the  school  committee.   I  regard  it 
(perhaps  he  will  also)  as  a  tribute  to  our  self- 
sacrificing  service  of  many  years.   This,  as  little 
Benny  might  say  in  his  note-book  in  the  Traveler, 
"is  writ  soTorcastic." 

Architectiire  has  been  called  frozen  music.   The 
Lyceum  Hall  building  cannot  pretend  to  be  architec- 
ture as  so  designated.   But  learning  from  these 
disclos-ures  how  our  names  are  linked  with  the  life 
of  the  cupola,  and  therefore  sure  to  be  perpetuated 
for  a  while  at  least,  Parker,  as  he  gazes  upon  it 
from  below  may  find  applicable  these  words  of  Madame 
de  Stael: 

"The  sight  of  such  a  mon\ament 
Is  like  a  continuous  and  stable  music." 

Or,  perhaps  he  may  not  appreciate  the  subtle  har- 
mony which  the  quotation  implies.   At  any  rate, 
he  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  and  as  an  earlier  V/alter 
(the  v;izard  of  the  north)  once  pointed  out,  that 
nothing  done  here 

"Gives  mortal  monuments  a  date 
Beyond  the  power  of  time  and  fate." 
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In   the   fifties    something  v/as  happening  on  the  V/est 
Side  which  was    to  have   an  effect   throughout   the 
"country.      In  a  house   on  Summer   ave . ,    Father  Kemp's 
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_01d  Polks  were  organized.  Wlio  foresaw  that  a  little 
community  singing  was  to  take  thirty  or  forty  Read- 
ing singers  into  our  large  cities  and  even  to  England? 
The  company  was  not  "born  with  any  notion  of  what  it 
was  to  become.   Like  Topsy  it  just  "growed." 

Robert  Kemp  was  a  son  of  Cape  Cod,  that  nursery  of 
sturdy  men.  He  said,  although  it  seems  incredible, 
that  at  the  age  of  nine  he  was  cook  for  a  crew  of 
fishermen  on  his  uncle's  boat.  But  at  20  he  was 
selling  shoes  in  Boston  and  in  1853,  at  the  age  of 
32,  he  bought  the  place  on  Summer  ave , ,  lately  ovmed 
by  Dr,  Howard.  He  called  it  a  farm  but  he  found 
no  profit  in  farming.   Skunks  killed  his  chickens, 
rot  spoiled  his  potatoes,  bugs  devoured  his  squash 
vines,  caterpillars  overran  his  orchard. 

Of  the  Reading  of  that  day  he  afterwards  said: 

In  the  long  winter  evenings  the  good  people  depended 
upon  social  intercourse  for  their  enjoyments.   It 
was  a  model  New  England  town,  and  after  traversing 
many  thousand  miles  of  my  own  and  foreign  countries, 
I  have  become  convinced  that  the  fortunate  day  of 
my  life  was  when  I  purchased  my  farm  of  twelve  acres 
in  that  suburb.   There  were  many  good  singers  in 
Reading,  which  also  abounded  in  good  things  generally." 

He  began  by  inviting  some  of  these  singers  to  his 
house.   This  led  to  a  revival  of  old-time  songs,  and 
finally  to  the  organization  of  a  group  of  singers, 
and  the  resolve  to  try  a  public  concert  in  old- 
fashioned  costume.   It  was  given  Dec.  6,  1856,  of 
course  in  Lyceum  Hall,  which  "was  literally  packed," 
while  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  admission. 

The  second  concert  was  given  in  Lynn.   A  severe 
snow  storm  made  it  impossible  to  use  a  hall,  as 
advertised,  and  they  sang  at  the  hotel.   The  next 
day,  over  drifted  roads,  with  the  thermometer  at 
20  below  zero,  they  returned  to  Reading,  They  were 
all  day  on  the  road. 

Their  reputation  spread,  their  tours  covered  the 
country,  they  sang  to  enormous  audiences  in  all  the 
cities,  they  were  received  by  the  President,  and 
sang  before  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  a  visitor 
here. 
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-At  last  came  the  great  adventure,  a  trip  to  England, 
under  the  management  of  H,  C.  Garrett,  later  an 
eminent  theatrical  manager.   This  proved  a  forlorn 
hope.   The  company  got  little  out  of  it,  except  ex- 
perience and  some  fun.   Press  notices  were  commenda- 
tory, but  many  of  them  were  inspired,  and  much 
money  was  spent  in  unproductive  advertising.   Al- 
though they  sang  to  full  houses,  free  tickets  to 
insure  that  result  were  plentifully  scattered. 

They  sang  first  in  the  great  St.  George's  Hall  in 
Liverpool,  and  would  have  been  damned  with  faint 
praise  the  next  morning,  except  for  the  prompt  and 
tactful  efforts  of  Father  Kemp  in  a  leading  news- 
paper office,  which  snatched  victory  from  defeat. 
Then  they  went  on  by  degrees  to  London. 

Behold  I  will  show  you  an  unheard  of  thingl  Remem- 
ber this  was  London, — London,  the  metropolis  of  the 
world.  Here  was  the  Strand,  the  silver  thread  which. 
runs  through  the  fabric  of  the  city,  holding  it 
together.   Along  this  thread  filtered  the  life  blood 
of  London's  commerce  and  wealth.  Here  were  build- 
ings crusted  with  antiquity — buildings  which  were 
there  when  possibly  some  passed  who  had  come  down 
from  that  old  Reading  by  the  Thames,  and  were  leav- 
ing England  forever  to  f ovoid  across  the  sea  another 
Reading,   And  now,  along  this  Strand,  mingling  with 
its  stream  of  traffic,  came  a  group  of  "sandwich 
men,"  you  knov/  the  type,  each  man  between  two  boards, 
announcing  "Father  Kemp's  Old  Folks'  Concerts,"  and 
marching  in  solemn  procession.  We  shall  probably 
never  see  again  a  product  of  our  Reading  brought  so 
picturesquely  before  wondering  Englishmen,  to  T!\4iom 
only  the  good  English  names  of  most  of  these  "old 
folks"  must  have  been  familiar- -Temple,  Bancroft, 
Brown,  Sweetser,  Nichols,  even  Kemp  itself.   The 
names  came  down  from  ancestors  who  left  England  in 
tears  and  foreboding.   This  little  company  of  their 
descendants  returned  with  joy  and  hopefulness  upon 
a  far  different  quest.   And  this  was  Father  Kemp's 
ingenious  attempt  to  pique  the  curiosity  of  these 
dull  Englishmen,  and  to  draw  the  much  needed  shill- 
ings from  an  indifferent  public. 

It  helped  little.   The  financial  sky  was  dark,  and 
Mr,  Kemp,  decided  to  go  back  at  once  to  America. 
Every  day's  delay  added  to  his  anxiety.  His  pocket- 
book  and  the  soles  of  his  boots  v/ere  getting  thin. 
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Jlhe   company  did  not  want  to  return,  however,  and  for 
the  first  time  his  views  and  theirs  were  at  variance. 
With  him,  in  any  business  exigency,  action  followed 
quick  upon  decision.  He  left  the  company  in  England, 
and  upon  landing  in  this  country  took  the  first  train 
to  Reading.   The  home  town  looked  good  to  him,  but 
his  arrival  without  the  others  provoked  criticism 
and  gossip.   To  allay  it.  Father  Kemp  sent  to  the 
Middlesex  Journal  a  frank  statement,  including  the 
following,  which  seems  explicit: 

"I  left  for  several  reasons.  First,  we  were  making 
no  money,  and  had  no  prospect  of  doing  better.   Sec- 
ond, I  left  because  I  didn't  like  the  expensive  way 
our  business  was  managed.   I  left  because  I  was  ready 
to  go  home,  and  they  were  willing  to  have  me. 

The  others  did  not  linger  long.   In  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  all  the  Reading  wanderers  had  re- 
turned. Successful  concerts  were  afterY>;ards  given 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Roswell  N.  Temple,  of 
Reading,  managing  the  business.  On  their  own  heath, 
they  won  appreciation  not  inspired  by  paid  press 
notices.  Mrs,  Emma  J.  Nichols,  a  singer  of  repu- 
tation, was  for  eight  years  the  leading  soprano  v/ith 
the  Company.   The  costumes  and  programmes  were  imi- 
tated by  others,  and  "imitation  is  the  sincerest 
flattery,"   They  established  a  certain  vogue  for  old 
folks'  concerts. 

Father  Kemp  himself,  in  appropriate  wig  and  dress 
always  conducted  at  their  concerts,  and  a  humorous 
feature  of  the  enterprise  is  conveyed  in  this  state- 
ment of  his : 

"Although  I  have  svmng  my  baton  before  a  large  crowd 
in  upwards  of  6,000  concerts,  ■k-x-^--a-x-  I  never  knew 
a  note  of  music,  and  cannot  distinguish  a  'minim' 
from  a  'demisemiquaver . '   I  flatter  myself,  however, 
that  I  can  beat  time  with  the  most  accomplished  im- 
pressario." 

Probably  nothing  ever  originated  in  Reading  which 
gave  so  much  pleasure  to  so  many  persons  as  the  con- 
certs of  Father  Kemp's  old  folks  v;hen  they  were  upon 
the  flood- tide  of  success.   Yet  they  were  all  com- 
paratively young  folks,  chiefly  amateurs,  masquer- 
-ading  in  the  garb  of  their  ancestors,  and  voicing  the 
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together  with  scissors  and  paste  rather  than  pen  and 
ink.  There  are  clippings  on  subjects  of  more  or 
less  importance,  a  few  gems  of  hximor  having  the  merit 
of  age  as  well  as  wit,  and  five  "con-andr\3ms"  of  local 
flavor : 

Why  is  the  Bethesda  Society  in  a  flourishing  condition? 
Ans .  Because  it  keeps  Adden. 

Why  like  a  collection  of  colored  people?   Ans.   Because 
it  has  only  one  Wightman. 

What  makes  it  remind  one  of  a  pleasant  summer  morning? 
Ans.   It  is  Dewey. 

What  of  a  popular  piece  of  music?   Ans.   The  "old  folks" 
at  home. 

Wherein  is  it  like  a  fairy?   Ans.  It  has  a  little 
Perley  Poote, 

The  advertisements  seem  now  of  greater  interest. 
They  include  P.  0.  Dewey,  glassware,  etc.;  Danial 
Allen  &  Co.,  flour  and  produce  (the  "Parmer"  Allen, 
so-called  of  South  Reading);   Stillman  E.  Parker, 
C.  B.  Holden  and  Bros,  and  J.  H.  Adden,  shoes;  Dr. 
C.  D.  Herbert,  homeopathic  physician;  Goldthwait, 
Snow  &  Knight,  carpets;  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Willis  (father  of 
our  present  pharmacist);  and  Oscar  Poote  (father  of 
the  little  Perley  Poote  above  mentioned.)   All  have 
passed  away. 

Dr.  Vi'illis,  besides  his  pharmacy,  announces  "teeth 
carefully  extracted,"  which  stirs  an  unhappy  memory 
of  my  ovm,  of  a  tooth  carefully  extracted  by  him,  no 
doubt  skilfully,  after  the  manner  of  the  time  and 
place,  with  an  instrument,  which  to  my  excited  imag- 
ination seemed,  and  still  seems,  somewhat  like  the 
plain  clavr-haramer  of  commerce.   It  was  a  sort  of 
service  I  never  after  solicited,  having  learned  that 
there  were  ways  of  becoming  oblivious  to  all  sensa- 
tion in  such  cases. 

Oscar  Poote,  not  displaying  his  usual  business,  fea- 
tured great  opportunities  for  buying  through  him 
"oil  land"  in  Canada.   It  was  perhaps  of  equal  value 
with  the  numerous  "oil  stocks"  described  so  attract- 
ively in  the  circulars  which  clutter  Uncle  Sara's 
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nails.   One  wonders  whether  the  piirchaser  under 
this  advertisement  would,  as  asserted  hy  the  pub- 
lishers in  the  paragraph  quoted  above,  have  got 
"their  money  back  and  more,"   If  so,  they  would 
have  bettered  the  experience  of  many  purchasers  of 
oil  stock  today. 

The  arbutus,  ouj?  mayflov/er,  is  disappearing  from 
its  habitat  in  Massachusetts,   This  particular  May- 
flower disappeared  long  ago. 


XC 

Old  Reading  had  two  lakes,  but  in  the  division  of 
the  town,  our  Reading  lost  both.   Nevertheless  Lake 
Quannapowitt  retains  its  historic  interest,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  record  the  story  of  its  name,  espec- 
ially since  to  discover  what  I  now  present  required 
considerable  research,  and  the  bringing  of  various 
separated  facts  into  a  connected  story. 

Not  much  is  to  be  said  about  the  Indian  whose  name 
was  given  to  the  lake,  this,  whatever  in  his  life  may 
be  worthy  of  remembrance,  being  his  chief  distinc- 
tion so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  He  has  achieved  the 
reputation  of  a  Chief,  yet  he  never  was  one.  He 
belonged  to  a  Chief's  family,  however,  and  he  was  de- 
scended from  a  still  greater  Chief. 

To  summarize  what  is  discoverable  about  him,  I  go 
back  to  the  time  before  the  white  men  came  to  Salem 
in  1629,  from  whence  they  spread  to  Lynn  and  Saugus, 
and  at  last  up  into  the  country  to  found  our  tovm. 
During  the  generation  preceding,  all  the  territory 
north  and  east  of  the  Charles,  from  the  coast  inland 
to  what  is  now  Lowell,  was  the  country  of  the  "Paw- 
tuckets" — a  strong  t?ibe  of  the  Nipmucks,  governed  by 
a  sachem  called  Nanepashemet,  or  the  "New  Moon," 
one  of  the  greatest  sachems  in  New  England.  He  died 
before  Winthrop  came,  leaving  a  widow,  "the  squaw 
sachem."   They  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.   The 
territory  was  eventually  divided  between  the  sons, 
of  whom  the  younger,  Wenepowweekin  (variously  writ- 
ten, often  V/enepoykin,  sometimes  Winnepurkitt)  was 
13  years  old  and  living  with  his  mother  when  the  white 
men  came . 
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After  the   death  of  his  two  brothers,  about  eleven 
years  before  Reading  was  incorporated,  he  became 
sagamore  (or  chief)  of  the  Indians  of  Lynn,  Saugus 
and  Chelsea,  and  when  his  mother  died,  in  1667,  he 
became  sachem  (as  the  only  direct  male  survivor  of 
Nanepashemet)  upon  the  lands  of  the  Pawtuckets,  He 
was  called  Sagamore  George,  or  "old  Sagamore  George," 
or  George  "No-nose,"  or  sometimes  George  Rumney 
Marsh. 

The  last  name  came  from  his  place  of  abode  along  the 
border  of  the  marsh  between  Lynn  and  Chelsea,  then 
known  as  Rumney  Marsh.  He  married  Ahawayet,  or,  as 
the  English  called  her,  Joan,  daughter  of  Poguannum, 
sachem  of  Nahant.  While  his  primary  abode  was  at 
R\itnney  Marsh  he,  like  all  Indians,  was  migratory,  and 
in  the  Indian  deed  of  Reading,  recorded  at  Salem,  he 
is  described  as  "sometime  of  Rumney  Marsh,  and  some- 
times at  or  about  Chelmsford — sometimes  here  and 
sometimes  there." 

This  Wenepov/weekin,  or  Sagamore  George,  had  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  Cicely,  alias  Sue-George, 
whose  name  appears  on  the  Indian  deed,  the  other, 
probably,  being  dead  when  the  deed  was  drawn;  and 
one  son,  who  in  tvccn   had  two  sons.   One  of  these, 
David  Kunkamooshaw,  signed  the  deed,  the  other  son 
and  their  father  being  dead,  no  doubt,  since  their 
signatures  do  not  appear.   Wenepowweekin  died  in 
1684.   There  were  no  "Chiefs"  in  this  vicinity  after 
him. 

I  have  said  so  much  without  ref  /erring  to  Quannapow- 
itt,  that  his  relation  to  the  Chief,  and  something 
of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  may  be  clearly 
seen.   All  rank  that  is  really  to  be  claimed  for  him 
is  due  to  his  ancestry. 

Nanepashemet,  as  I  have  said,  had  a  daughter.   She 
was  Yav/ata  (Yah-wah-tah) ,  the  sister  of  Wenepowweekin 
and  of  the  two  elder  brothers  who  died  before  him. 
One  of  her  sons,  nephew  of  V/enepov/weekin,  and  grand- 
son of  Nanepashemet,  was  James  Quonopohit,  and  he 
was  sometimes  called  James  Rumney  Marsh,  taking,  like 
his  uncle,  the  name  of  the  camp  on  the  border  of  the 
great  marsh.  He  is  sometimes  said  to  have  had  a 
brother  Thomas,  but  by  reason  of  the  age  of  Thomas 
Quonopohit  this  relationship  seems  to  me  questionable. 
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At  any  rate,  it  is  of  little  importance,  since  Thomas 
does  not  enter  into  our  local  history. 

In  June,  1675,  both  James  and  Thomas  rendered,  ac- 
cording to  a  record  of  the  time  "valiant  service"  as 
guides  to  the  colonist  troops  in  the  first  expedition 
against  Philip,  Chief  of  the  hostile  Indians  south 
of  Boston  in  the  beginning  of  the  disastrous  "King 
Philip's  war,"  which  caused  so  much  suffering  and 
loss  of  life. 

Later  in  that  year  James  Quonopohit  is  mentioned,  on 
account  of  his  services  in  spying  out  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  and  as  a  guide  to  the  •mflilte  men;  and 
his  keen  wit,  in  avoiding  capture,  and  in  returning 
with  information  which  aided  the  colonists  in  their 
sallies  against  the  hostile  Indians,  is  also  a  matter 
of  record.  Although  never  really  a  Chief,  yet,  speak- 
ing from  the  shades,  Quannapowitt,  paraphrasing 
Spartacus,  might  say:   "Ye  call  me  Chief,  and  ye  do 
well  to  call  him  Chief,"  who  has  rendered  such  ser- 
vice . 

James  Quonopohit 's  wife  was  named  Mary,  and  when  he 
was  thus  helping  the  colonists,  they  had  removed  to 
Natick  and  in  the  preamble  to  our  deed  he  is  des- 
cribed as  "of  Natick."  His  residence  there  fixes  his 
status  as  a  "praying  Indian."   That  is,  he  had  been 
converted,  turned  from  savagery,  and  such  names  as 
"James,"  "Thomas,"  "Mary,"  all  biblical,  were  usually 
taken  at  baptism.   The  Natick  Indians  were  a  group 
which  the  colonists  made  an  honest  effort  to  educate, 
civilize,  and  turn  to  Christian  worship,  according 
to  the  standards  of  the  puritan  church.  He  has  no 
reputation  as  a  fighter.   These  praying  Indians  were 
supposed  to  be  non-combatants,  though  afterwards, 
some  of  them  v/ere  forced  to  fight  when  the  colonists 
deemed  it  necessary. 

That  is  all.   James  Quonopohit,  decendant  of  Chief- 
tains, lived,  married,  died.  He  served  the  colonists 
well,  as  guide  and  spy.  He  (with  others)  signed  the 
deed  to  our  lands  which  we  had  previously  received 
by  grant  from  the  Colony  Court.   This  grant  being  open 
to  question  by  the  Royal  Governors,  the  colonists, 
at  this  late  time,  sought  to  protect  their  title  by 
a  deed  from  the  original  inhabitants.   This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  he  comes  into  ovr   local  history. 
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and  he  gets  this  distinction  not  by  any  special  prom- 
inence here  before  or  after  he  had  moved  to  Natick, 
but  because  he  had  outlived  most  of  the  other  members 
of  his  family. 

And  now,  his  name  modernized  as  Quannapowitt  is  pre- 
served by  attaching  it  to  what  before,  and  even  much 
later,  was  popularly  known  as  "Reading"  (or  South 
Reading)  pond.   1!his  was  done  by  the  vote  of  South 
Reading  in  1847. 

One  thing  more.   All  the  living  Indians,  who  by  de- 
scent or  relationship  derived  from  Wenepovmeekin  who 
was  himself  dead  in  1686,  when  the  Indian  deed  was 
drawn,  and  whose  title  to  the  land  rested  upon  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  great  Sachem,  Nanepash- 
emet,  set  their  hands  and  seal  to  the  deed.   They 
were  five  in  number,  and  every  one  signed  with  a 
"mark,"  being  unable  to  write,  except  James  Quono- 
pohit,  who  apparently  could  write  his  name.   In  that 
respect,  at  least,  he  stands  out  beyond  the  others 
of  the  family,  the  remnant  who  gave  the  deed,  al- 
thou^  he  never  reached  the  prominence  of  Wenepow- 
weekin,  his  uncle,  the  last  Chief  of  his  race,  or  of 
Nanepashemet,  his  grandfather,  the  biggest  Indian  of 
them  all. 

When  the  Indian  deed  was  signed  the  white  men  had  been 
on  the  soil  nearly  60  years.   The  Indians  here  had 
lost  their  individuality  as  self  governing  tribes, 
and  were  amenable  to  the  white  men's  government  and 
laws.   The  day  of  their  greatest  men  had  passed. 


XCI 

In  the  eighties,  my  old  friend  Ed  Harnden  had  ab- 
sorbed several  savoury  phrases  which  he  thought 
added  to  the  joy  of  life.   One  of  these  was:   "What's 
reputation?   Oft  got  without  merit  and  lost  without 
deserving."   I  don't  think  Ed  knevr  that  before  his 
time,  Shakespeare  had  put  these  words  into  the  mouth 
of  lago,  but  he  used  them  to  mitigate  the  force  of 
the  adverse  winds  that  frequently  blew  his  way. 

John  Blunt,  who  besides  being  the  village  blacksmith, 
or  perhaps  because  of  that,  had  certain  special 
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opportunities  for  judging  men,  thought  Ed  had  no 
proper  appreciation  of  the  amenities  of  life.   Or 
it  may  not  have  been  John,  after  all, — there  were 
others  who  no  doubt  expressed  that  view,   I  knew 
Ed  well,  however,  and  he  was  a  philosopher,  although 
he  did  not  always  live  up  to  his  light.   But  who 
does?  His  heart  was  generally  right,  his  will  often 
weak.  He  agreed  with  the  sentiment  of  the  song  which 
Rosina  Yokes  made  popular  forty  years  ago:   "No  mat- 
ter what  you  do,  if  your  heart  be  true," 

This  serves  to  introduce  a  consideration  of  the  curious 
ways  in  which  reputation  attaches  to  things  or  per- 
sons sometimes  quite  \anrelated  to  its  source.   In  the 
old  demonology  Mephistopheles  was  one  of  the  seven 
chief  devils,  and  his  name  lingers  as  a  polite  way 
of  characterizing  every  imp  of  the  devil  who  troubles 
us.   Dr.  Johnson  clothed  his  common  sense  in  rolling 
syllables,  and  every  half-wit  since  who  employs 
ponderous  phrases  becomes  "Johnsonian,"   After  3,000 
years  we  rifle  Tutankhamen's  tomb,  and  his  repu- 
tation, of  which  we  know  little,  promotes  the  sale 
of  every  new  style  of  neckwear  or  of  women's  frocks. 

When  Dentnan  Thompson  was  giving  his  unrivalled  im- 
personation in  the  "Old  Homestead,"  and  hundreds  of 
Reading  persons,  old  and  yoving,  were  going  in4:o  see 
it.  Uncle  Josh  remarked  with  reference  to  some 
doubtful  yarn:   "I  could  prove  it,  if  old  Bill  Jones 
was  alive . " 

Once  we  had  a  Bill  Jones  here,  whom  everybody  knew. 
He  had  no  connection  with  the  deceased  friend  of 
Uncle  Josh,  and  probably  no  resemblance  to  him,  ex- 
cept that  his  \inquestioned  honesty  gave  credibility 
to  any  statement  he  supported.  His  brother,  too,  was 
an  honest  "drover,"  of  the  old  florid-faced  type,  be- 
fore the  rise  of  the  packers  had  put  that  familiar 
employment  into  the  limbo  of  dead  things,  Vflienever 
it  seemed  necessary  to  clinch  an  assertion,  this  quo- 
tation from  the  "Old  Homestead"  used  to  fall  from  the 
lips  of  anybody  in  Reading  who  had  seen  the  play,  and 
some  who  heard  it  though  our  Bill  Jones  was  the  voucher, 
His  reputation  gained  proportionately. 

In  a  late  play  by  Frank  Craven,  "Spite  Corner,"  given 
this  winter  in  Boston,  one  of  the  characters,  looking 
a-t  a  collection  of  photographs,  recalls  an  event  in 
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the  past  and  remarks:   "so  and  so  were  there,  and 
Arthur  Damon,  and  my  brother  Henry."   And  so  our 
Arthur  Damon's  name  becomes  embalmed.  Dr.  Craven 
in  his  very  successful  play  "The  First  Year,"  which 
thousands  have  seen,  and  other  thousands  will  see, 
has,  as  one  of  the  characters,  a  certain  "Dick 
Loring."   This  character,  not  altogether  lovable, 
bears  no  resemblance  to  our  Dick,  who  is  neither 
caricatured  nor  characterized  in  the  play.  Merely 
the  name  is  used,  only  recognizable  as  that  of  a 
real  person "ty  those  who  know  its  derivation.  Yet 
who  shall  say  that  some  who  see  the  play  may  not 
associate  persons  of  the  type  presented  with  the 
name,  terming  them  regular  "Dick  Lorings"  in  fact. 
You  think  this  a  remote  possibility?   Ponder  this: 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton  has  drawn  an  unforgettable 
portrait  of  Miss  Lizzie  Cox,  who  had  charge  of  the 
public  library  here  when  he  was  a  boy.  His  por- 
trait of  the  lady  is  sharply  limned,  but  not  unkind. 
Miss  Lizzie  was  a  brisk  and  efficient  person,  and  her 
methods,  on  the  whole,  were  not  different  from  those 
of  many  other  librarians  in  similar  place  and  circum- 
stance. Without  technical  training  she  did  the  best 
she  could,  under  her  enlightenment.  But  Mr,  Eaton 
used  her  as  a  himian  document  to  support  a  thesis  of 
his  in  an  essay  which  has  been  published,  and  which 
was  read  by  him  at  a  conference  of  librarians,  to 
their  great  enjoyment  and  approval. 

I  suppose  hardly  anyone  who  heard  him  thou^t  Miss 
Lizzie  Cox  a  real  person.   They  supposed  he  was 
personifying  a  type,  lifhat  he  was  really  doing  was 
typifying  a  personality. 

This  was  the  first  appearance  of  Miss  Lizzie  as  a 
librarian  beyond  the  borders  of  Reading.  Her  last, 
to  date,  was  as  the  linfortunate  heroine  of  a  tragedy 
by  Anne  Morris  Boyd,  given  a  few  months  ago  before 
a  large  company  of  the  librarians  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts,  in  convention  at  Providence. 

In  the  tragedy.  Miss  Lizzie  is  the  librarian  of  the 
Nuttville  public  library,  and  is  not  only  tired  but 
nervous, — very  nervous.   The  plot  turns  on  the  med- 
icinal use  of  books,  and  Miss  Lizzie  is  given  a  dose 
of  Pollyanna.  But  her  condition  is  serious.   For  five 
years  she  has  lived  on  the  grapenuts  and  puffed  rice 
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of  literature — that  is,  has  read  book  reviews  chief ly- 
not  books  themselves.   So  she  has  no  vitamines  in  her 
system,  nor  a  single  life-interest  corpuscle  left  in 
her  blood.   In  the  prescription  Pollyanna  is  followed 
by  books  of  stronger  fibre.  Miss  Lizzie  thinks  it  a 
cruel  dose,  and  asks  if  she  can't  take  it  in  capsules. 
But  the  doctor  doesn't  believe  in  condensed  extracts 
of  literature — "either  take  the  article  as  put  upon 
the  market  by  its  maker,  or  leave  it  alone." 

She  complies,  and  a  little  later  is  found  to  have  com- 
mitted involuntary  suicide,  the  result  of  an  overdose, 
she  having  sneaked  out  five  volumes  v/hile  the  doctor 
wasn't  looking,  and  consumed  them  all  within  an  hour. 
"Poor  dear  Miss  Lizzie  Cox,"  the  play  concludes,  "she 
had  been  such  a  factor  in  the  town.   People  didn't 
half  appreciate  her,  and  she  would  be  missed." 

Now,  as  in  the  use  of  real  names  by  Mr.  Craven,  there 
is  little  in  all  this  of  the  real  Miss  Lizzie.  The 
idea  of  books,  pharmaceutically  considered,  is  not 
new,   Cumberland,  an  English  philosopher  now  almost 
forgotten,  suggested  it  more  than  200  years  ago.   Bul- 
wer  Lytton  revived  it  in  "The  Caxtons .   Dr.  Crothers 
employed  it  in  his  delightful  essay,  "The  Literary 
Clinic."  You  can't  keep  a  good  idea  down,  and  Miss 
Boyd  uses  it  entertainingly  in  this  little  play,  "The 
Exit  of  Miss  Lizzie  Cox." 

But  is  it  her  exit?  Miss  Boyd  is  one  of  the  faculty 
of  the  library  school  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  she  writes,  in  a  letter  before  me: 

"I  think  I  owe  an  explanation  of  my  Miss  Lizzie  Cox, 
and  the  source  of  my  idea  for  the  playlet.   In  my 
book-selection  class  I  give  an  introductory  talk 

each  year  a  point  which  I  stress  being  that 

just  as  a  pharmacist  or  a  physician  must  know  med- 
icines, when  and  to  whom  to  prescribe  them,  so  must 

a  librarian  know  books and  when  and  to  whom  to 

recommend  them.  ....  Vi/hen  I  was  asked  to  write  a 
play  for  the  faculty  to  give  before  the  students  this 

familiar  idea  came  to  my  mind As  for  the  title 

that  was  taken  from  Mr,  Eaton's  article:   "The  Library 
and  Miss  Lizzie  Cox,"  though  I  thought  it  a  fictitious 
name We  have  used  the  name  Lizzie  Cox  to  desig- 
nate a  certain  type  of  librarian....  Thus  you  see  the 
name ... .made  a  popular  title  for  our  performance,  but 
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of  course  it  has  no  meaning  for  anyone  else,  and 

should  have  been  changed,  I  think Dear  lady, 

I  hope  in  her  quiet  repose,  she  will  not  dream  we 
are  poiing  fun  at  her  I" 

Of  course,  no  harm  has  been  done  to  anybody.  Obvious- 
ly, poilng  fun  at  any  individual  was  far  from  Miss 
Boyd's  thought.   But  some  hundreds  of  librarians  who 
have  passed  under  her  instruction  have  in  mind  a  def- 
inite personality  as  represented  by  Miss  Liszie  Cox. 
Resting  upon  the  fancied  reputation  of  our  Miss  Liz- 
zie there  is  now  among  librarians  a  sort  of  Lizzie 
Cox  tradition,  its  germ  found  in  Mr,  Eaton's  essay, 
but  brought  to  full  fruitage  under  cultivation.  Her 
fame  has  gone  much  farther  than  any  achievement  or 
failure  of  hers  would  warrant.   She  was  not,  in  her 
day,  a  very  exceptional  person.   There  is  no  particu- 
lar reason  for  selecting  her,  among  many  others,  as 
the  incarnation  of  a  type,  notwithstanding  Mr,  Eaton's 
facile  description  of  some  of  her  peculiarities. 

Again,  I  cite  EdHarnden's  favorite  aphorism  from 
lago:   "What's  reputation?   Oft  got  without  merit  and 
lost  without  deserving."   A  bit  cynical,  but  having 
an  element  of  truth. 


XCII 

Looking  northerly  from  the  corner  of  Summer  Ave .  and 
Woburn  Street,  you  have  before  you  a  broad  highway 
with  sidewalks,  and  upon  each  side  modern  houses  with 
lawns  tastefully  planted.   Dovra  to  about  1850  or 
even  later  this  was  merely  a  country  road  separated 
from  the  fields  by  rough  stone  walls. 

On  each  side  the  land  had  been  held  under  cultivation 
or  as  pasture,  from  the  settlement  of  the  V/est  Parish, 
now  our  Reading,  and  in  feudal  times  it  would  have 
been  known  as  the  domain  of  the  Temples,  upon  which 
impinged  certain  holdings  of  the  Bancrofts.   James 
Pike  and  John  Boutwell,  names  long  lost  to  Reading, 
had  extensive  holdings  here  in  the  beginning. 

Richard  Temple,  first  of  the  Reading  Temples,  coming 
from  that  far  frontier  at  Saco,  where  his  father  had 
been  killed  by  Indians,  bought  of  Pike  his  lands, 
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extending  from  our  West  Street  easterly  towards  our 
Summer  Ave.  to  a  bovmdary  now  obliterated.   Jona- 
than, his  son,  bougiit  land  of  John  Boutwell  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road,  about  1734,  the  year  of  his 
marriage,  and  this  through  his  descendants  c  ame 
down  to  Jonathan's  grandson,  Mark  M,  Temple,  famil- 
iarly known  in  the  fifties  and  later,  a3"Uncle  Mark." 
Lt.  John  Temple,  brother  of  Jonathan,  and  a  man  of 
note  in  the  old  town,  after  his  father  Richard's 
death  took  the  home  place,  which  later  was  divided 
among  numerous  descendants. 

Two  of  these,  Abraham  and  William  Temple,  together 
with  John  Hart  Bancroft,  scion  of  the  other  leading 
family,  laid  out  in  the  early  forties,  over  Temple 
and  Bancroft  lands,  our  Prospect  Street  connecting 
with  West  by  the  way  of  what  is  now  Fremont  Street, 
William  Temple  sold  Oliver  Swain  a  house  lot  on  this 
new  street  in  1848,  on  which  Mr,  Swain  built  a  cot- 
tage still  standing,  and  John  Hart  Bancroft  built  a 
house  now  remaining  at  the  corner  of  Prospect  and 
Fremont  Streets,   About  the  same  time,  or  a  little 
earlier,  Bradley  Bancroft  built  the  house  on  the 
►^  corner  of  Prospect  and  Woburn  Street,  now  occupied 
by  Hon.  J.  W.  Grimes. 

In  1769,  when  Reading  West  Parish  (now  ovx   Reading) 
was  incorporated,  Lt,  John  Temple  (notwithstanding 
his  inheritance  of  his  father's  home  place )^_lived  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Summer  Street  road.   Iri  passing 
I  may  mention  that  it  was  his  daughter  Rebecca  who 
became  the  second  wife  of  Ephraim  Parker,  of  the  "old 
Parker  Tavern."   Timothy  Temple,  great  grandson  of 
Lt,  John,  held  this  land  in  the  forties,  while  across 
the  road,  on  the  v/est  side,  below  Uncle  Mark's,  other 
Temple  lands  were  held  by  William  (mentioned  above), 
who  v/as  a  brother  of  Timothy,  his  house  standing  near 
the  road  under  the  big  tree  which  now  ornaments  the 
lawn  of  Edgar  N.  Hunt, 

On  the  corner  of  ¥/oburn  Street  in  the  forties,  William 
T,  Temple,  "Uncle  Billy,"  brother  of  Uncle  Mark,  built 
his  house,  just  now  removed  to  give  place  to  the  new 
Unitarian  Church.   In  the  fifties  we  note  the  com- 
paratively modern  house  of  Uncle  Mark,  already  built 
(now  99  Summer  Ave.)  v/ith  a  big  barn  across  the  v/ay, 
always  full  of  cows.   Farther  north  upon  the  road, 
even  to  its  junction  with  Vi/est  Street  you  would  find 
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then  no  other  building. 

Northeast  of  what  is  now  Mineral  Street,  beyond  Uncle 
Mark's  barn,  there  was  then  an  extensive  grove  of 
noble  pines,  belonging  to  Capt«  George  Bancroft.   In 
this  grove  and  in  another  a  half  mile  or  so  farther 
north,  belonging  to  Thomas  Sweetser,  picnic  parties 
from  Boston  were  accommodated,  and  some  of  them 
brought  out  rather  "racketty"  crowds.  Though  quite 
young  at  the  time,  I  remember  an  intoxicated  young 
woman  from  one  of  these  picnics,  wandering  down 
Woburn  Street  to  the  station,  trailed  by  a  jeering 
crowd  of  boys.   I  was  told  that  Mr.  Andrew  Howes 
(father  of  A,  Newell),  prompted  by  his  usual  phil- 
anthropic spirit,  rescued  her,  provided  her  with 
shelter  for  the  night,  and  sent  her  into  Boston  in 
her  right  mind  the  next  morning. 

Over  the  wall  to  the  north  of  the  picnic  grove,  one 
came  upon  a  cvirious  embankment  whose  long  ridge, 
sheltered  by  trees  afforded  a  pleasant  stroll.  We 
called  it  a  "walk,"  and  thought  it  the  v;rork  of  In- 
dians, perhaps  a  grave  mound,  and  there  was  a  vague 
legend  that  Indian  relics  had  been  found  there.  You 
may  see  the  ridge  today,  not  half  so  impressive,  stripped 
of  its  trees,  as  we  thought  it  then.   There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Indians  ever  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.   But  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  small 
boy  of  lively  imagination  to  people  it  in  fancy  with 
a  few  redskins  behind  the  birches,  especially  after 
sunset,  when  twilight  was  falling. 

This  spot  wasj^T^it  beyond  the  confines  of  civili- 
zation.  All  the  wild  things  of  fur  and  feather, 
fearing  nothing,  inhabited  its  thickets.   Now  and  then 
a  rabbit  would  scuttle  across  the  ridge,  pausing  mid- 
way to  hold  up  his  head,  cautiously  listening.   In 
the  fall,  partridges  could  be  heard  driomming  not  far 
away . 

Once  some  real  Indians,  migratory  Abenakis  perhaps, 
their  native  blood  diluted  with  a  Canadian  French 
strain,  camped  over  beyond  the  railroad  above  the 
location  of  the  present  Mineral  Street  bridge,   Th^ 
good-naturedly  swapped  bows  and  arrows  for  loaves  of 
"mother's  home-made  bread"  with  boys  who  could  de- 
liver it  as  an  equivalent,  and  who  had  no  money. 
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Above  Uncle  Mark's  house  to  the  v;est,  the  rocky  pas- 
ture now  covered  by  the  houses  on  upper  Prospect  Street, 
was  full  of  the  nov/  seemingly  extinct  trailing  black- 
berries.  There,  in  the  early  days  of  the  civil  war, 
when  playing  soldiers  was  the  vogue,  "Capt."  Norris 
Nichols,  a  youth  of  15  or  16,  who  was  what  we  called 
"stuck  on  a  fair  young  thing,  a  relative  of  Uncle 
Mark's,  then  living  in  his  family,  would  frequently 
muster  his  schoolboy  company,  in  order  to  make  a 
brave  show  in  her  vicinity.   It  more  or  less  disgus- 
ted his  humble  privates,  who  had  no  such  exalted 
motive,  and  indeed  he  had  only  his  labor  for  his 
pains . 

Below  Uncle  Mark's,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
about  1850,  William  Hltchings  bought  Temple  land  and 
developed  the  place  which,  after  passing  through 
various  owners,  under  whom  it  has  become  modernized, 
is  now  owned  by  SolomonLJlayis. 

Timothy  Temple,  about  1847,  laid  out  Temple  Street 
from  Slammer  Street  east.   It  is  called  in  some  sub- 
sequent conveyances  "Timothy  Temple's  private  street," 
The  lot  on  the  northern  corner  was  taken  by  Roswell 
N,  Temple  (a  real  nephew  of  Uncle  Mark  and  father  of 
our  Arthur  W,),  and  a  cottage  built  upon  it  which  is 
now  occupied  by  E.  Norman  Hunt.   On  the  opposite 
corner,  Albert  Janes  had  a  similar  house,  now  gone,  boCVM9 
An  incipient  real  estate  movement  was  in  progress,   "~~— ^ 
and  lots  along  the  northerly  side  of  Temple  Street 
were  taken  by  various  persons,  among  them  George 
Sanderson,  Benj,  A,  and  Andrew  N,  Shepard  of  Y/in- 
chester,  who  apparently  bought  as  a  speculation, 
since  neither  kept  the  land  long, 

'^^  '     A  plan  made  by  Amasa  Farrar,  surveyor,  in  1847,  shows 
the  lots  on  each  side  ^f  the  new  street  owned,  on  the 
north  side,  by  Timothy  Temple  (before  the  sales  to 
Sanderson  and  others),  and  on  the  south  side  chiefly 
by  Thomas  Sweetser.   On  this  plan  only  two  houses 
appear,  those  of  Janes  and  Roswell  N,  Temple, 

Summer  Street  (with  Woburn  Street  also)  was  formally 
named  by  the  act  of  the  town  in  accepting  the  report 
of  its  committee  on  street  names,  in  April,  1850, 
Neither  Prospect  Street  nor  Temple  Street  was  then 
recognized,  and  they  were  not  accepted  until  later. 
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Thoraas  Newton,  of  Reading,  who  called  himself  a 
"housesmlth, "  bought  a  lot  on  Temple  Street  from 
B.  A.  Shepard,  and  soon  after,  in  1851,  sold  It  to 
Seth  H,  Temple,  who  afterward  lived  In  a  house  upon 
it.   This  is  now  the  home  place  of  Arthur  W.  Temple. 

Next  week  I  will  follow  the  development  of  this  sec- 
tion a  little  further. 


XCIII 

In  1853,  Rosv/ell  N,  Temple  bought  four  lots  along 
the  northern  side  of  the  new  Temple  Street,  extend- 
ing about  330  feet  from  his  lot  on  the  corner.   Two 
of  these  (farthest  east)  he  bought  from  Andrew  N, 
Shepard.   The  other  two,  bought  from  George  Sander- 
son, Mr.  Temple  sold  in  1863  to  Wm.  M.  Phillips, 
long  a  carpenter  and  builder  here,  who  built  upon 
them  the  house,  65  Temple  St.,  now  of  Albert  E. 
PoY/ler.   By  this  time,  Gustavus  Loring,  father  of 
Charles  A,,  had  bought  land  opposite,  upon  which 
he  built  the  house  now  held  by  Carl  M.  Joanson, 

Temple  Street  is  now  well  built  up  with  modern  houses, 
but  for  a  long  time  the  only  house  on  the  north  side 
of  this  part  of  the  street  which  was  built  later  than 
the  civil  ?7ar  was  the  one  once  occupied  by  Edwd.  S. 
Batchelder  but  now  by  Robert  Powers.   Between  Mr. 
Powers'  place  and  that  of  Mr.  Fowler,  on  that  side 
of  the  street,  is  now  the  modern  house  of  Richard 
P.  Loring, 

In  1850,  Timothy  Temple  conveyed  to  Nathan  Parker 
Pratt  all  the  land  on  the  east  side  of  Summer  Street, 
from  Mr,  Hitching' s  place  down  to  that  of  Rosv/ell 
Temple,  with  back  land,  comprising  in  all  about  10 
acres.   No  mention  is  made  of  buildings,  but  the 
consideration  was  sufficient  to  have  covered  build- 
ings.  Two  months  later,  Mr.  Pratt  a  old  the  property 
to  John  Mansfield,  of  Boston,  mentioning  "the  build- 
ings thereon."   This  property  Included  both  the 
"Dewey  place"  (now  of  Mrs.  Lu^msden) ,  and  the  "Kemp 
place,"  lately  of  Dr.  Howard, 

The  two  houses  were  similar,  quite  superior  to  the 
Reading  houses  in  general,  not  greatly  different  from 
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what  tiiey  are  today,  although  each  has  been  improved 
by  certain  modern  features.   Timothy  Temple  was  a 
carpenter.   Parker  Pratt,  among  other  activities, 
traded  in  real  estate,   I  infer  that  Temple,  either 
alone  or  with  Pratt's  backing,  developed  this  property 
as  a  real  estate  operation. 

John  Mansfield  was  the  partner  of  Father  Kemp,  and 
it  would  seem,  from  the  record  of  transactions  in- 
volving his  name,  was  also  interested  in  real  estate 
development.   Indeed,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  speculation  at  the  time  was  affecting  the  west 
side,  and  if  it  had  not  been  arrested  by  the  civil 
war,  might  have  wrouglat  changes  that  did  not  come  to 
pass  till  much  later. 

Within  a  year,  by  division  of  the  property  the  south- 
ern half  went  to  Mr,  Kemp,  forming  what  he  called 
his  farm  in  Reading.   Father  Kemp  held  it  until  1868, 
and  then  sold  it  to  William  Hawes.   After  Mr,  Hawes 
came  Jacob  W,  Roberts,  and  from  his  heirs  the  place 
passed  to  Dr,  Howard  in  1908,  except  a  portion  next 
to  the  Roswell  Temple  lot,  which  Mr.  Roberts'  son 
Arthvu?  had  built  upon,  and  where  he  now  lives. 

Mr.  Mansfield  retained  the  northern  half  v/ith  its 
house  until  about  1860,  when  it  was  bought  by  Joseph 
Palmer,  not  counting  an  intervening  mortgage  trans- 
action under  which  the  title  passed  briefly  to  one 
Pernald.   The  house  was  occupied  for  a  while  by 
Frank  Palmer,  at  the  time  president  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange  in  Boston.  From  Palmer  the  estate  went  to 
Charles  Spear  in  1862,  who,  I  think,  never  occupied 
it,  for,  in  May,  1863,  it  was  bought  by  Francis  0. 
Dewey,  held  by  him  as  a  homestead  for  many  years, 
acquiring  thus  the  name  "Dewey  place,"  and  finally, 
in  1890,  after  Mr.  Dewey's  death,  it  became  the 
homestead  of  Mrs.  Liunsden,  the  present  occupant. 

The  corner  lot  south  of  the  Janes  place,  was  for 
some  time  part  of  the  holdings  on  Woburn  St.  of 
Thomas  Apple  ton,  who  bought  the  property  in  1851. 
Just  inside  the  wall,  M\4iere  the  two  streets  met,  a 
great  oak  tree  remained  from  the  early  years.   In 
1886,  Fred  D.  Sperry  bought  this  lot,  and  tv/o  years 
later  sold  it  to  Prank  Lev/is,  who  built  a  modern 
house  upon  it,  selling  the  place  in  1899  to  Mrs. 
Frank  H.  Dewey  who,  surviving  her  husband,  still 
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lives  there. 

In  1887,  David  C.  Temple,  administering  the  estate 
of  William,  his  father,  sold  the  old  home  place  to 
Edgar  N,  Hunt,  and  upon  it  Mr,  Hunt  built  the  house 
where  he  now  lives.   The  old  William  Temple  house 
now  stands  east  of  Main  Street  near  the  Main  Street 
railroad  crossing,  apparently  happy  under  a  new  lease 
of  life,  far  removed  from  the  site  it  formerly  oc- 
cupied. 

After  Father  Kemp  had  sold  his  place  on  the  east  side 
of  the  street,  he  bought  land  on  the  west,  now  the 
estate  of  Charles  A.  Loring,   Mr.  Kemp  had  seen  a 
house  on  the  main  street  of  Swampscott,  facing  the 
beach,  which  took  his  fancy.   It  was  a  rather  low 
house  of  mongrel  design,  with  a  French  roof  of  a 
style,  not  then  extinct.   It  was  not  particularly 
appropriate  for  a  lot  on  Summer  Ave.,  but  Mr,  Kemp 
liked  it,  and  wanted  it  reproduced.   At  his  request 
I  meastxred  it,  and  from  my  measurements  Wm,  M, 
Phillips  reproduced  it  in  every  detail.  Not  long 
after  Father  Kemp  sold  the  place  to  Seth  Rich,  a  well- 
known  pawnbroker,  long  on  Brattle  St.,  in  Boston, 
who  planted  flowers  and  shrubs  extensively.   At  last 
it  passed  to  Charles  A.  Loring,  who  had  the  house  re- 
modeled and  changed  completely,  planting  and  improv- 
ing the  estate,  thus  making  it  one  of  the  show  places 
of  the  town.   Previously  Mr.  Loring  had  built  and  oc- 
cupied the  house  v/here  his  son,  John  A,  Loring,  now 
lives. 

The  houses  north  of  Mr.  Hunt's  place,  except  the  one 
where  Uncle  Mark  lived,  are  all  of  recent  date.   Two 
of  them  were  Dewey  houses,  for  the  occupancy  of  Ed- 
gar and  Prank  H.  (sons  of  F.  0.  Dewey),  these  are 
at  109  and  115  Summer  Ave.,  and  they  have  passed  to 
other  owners.   On  the  northern  corner  of  King  Street 
stands  the  large  house  built  by  the  late  James  W. 
Roberts  who  had  become  the  owner  of  Uncle  Mark's  old 
place,  and  on  the  southern  corner  is  the  house  built 
for  and  still  occupied  by  his  son,  John  A.  Roberts. 

Oscar  Foote  built,  and  for  a  time  lived  in  the  mansion 
on  the  east  side  (above  Mr.  Davis'),  near  where  Uncle 
Mark's  barnyard  debouched  from  the  road. 

Above  Uncle  Mark's  old  place,  upon  both  sides  of  the 
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g.treet,  are  other  modern  houses.  King  Street,  Miner- 
al Street,  Hancock  Street,  lead  out  of  the  old  road 
now  dignified  by  the  name  of  "avenue," 

Uncle  Billy  Temple's  theology  was  rather  strictly 
orthodox.   Both  he  and  Uncle  Mark  were  deacons  of  the 
church.  But  by  temperament  Uncle  Mark  mellowed  his 
theology  with  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  than 
Uncle  Billy,  hov/ever  much  he  may  have  felt  it,  ever 
permitted  to  sully  the  stream  of  his  convictions. 
The  two  men,  though  brothers,  did  not  always  see  eye 
to  eye.   And  nov/  a  new  church  standing  for  a  more 
liberal  gospel,  not  less  spiritual,  I  hope,  but  pos- 
sibly more  human,  will  occupy  the  site  of  Uncle  Bil- 
ly's old  home,  and  strive  to  make  the  place  a  sort 
of  community  centre  on  the  west  side. 

Under  the  changes  I  have  outlined,  not  a  single  Tem- 
ple remains  upon  soil  adjacent  to  this  part  of  Stam- 
mer Avenue.   In  the  book  of  Genesis,  after  the  story 
of  the  creation,  we  read:   "male  and  female  created 
He  them.   And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto 
them,  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it,"   No  doubt,  with  their  strict 
biblical  training  this  meant  more  to  the  fovmders  of 
Reading  than  it  means  to  us,  Richard,  the  first 
Temple  here,  had  8  children;  his  son  Jonathan,  6; 
Daniel,  one  of  his  sons,  13.   Lt.  John  Temple,  another 
son  of  Richard,  had  7j  his  son  John  5;  his  grandson 
John,  16;  and  so  it  ran.   Today,  Arthur  V/,  and  his 
son,  Raymond  B,,  and  Albert  E,  Temple,  a  connection 
of  the  line,  are  the  only  survivors  male  bearing  the 
Temple  name  in  the  latest  printed  list  of  persons, 
20  years  of  age  and  over,  in  the  town. 

And  the  Bancrofts,  where  are  they?   The  same  list 
contains  the  names  of  only  9  survivors  male,  and  only 
two  or  three  of  these,  possibly,  have  any  connection 
with  the  Bancroft  lands  of  old. 
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The  Summer  Avenue  district  is  connected  with  two 
important  things  v;hich  might  have  happened  in  Read- 
ing, but  which  did  not. 
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^The  Hawes  Brothers  who  lived  in  the  house  Tfltiich  Dr. 
Howard  lately  occupied  started  the  "St.  Joachim," 
store  in  Boston,  in  which  every  article  was  sold  at 
the  fixed  price  of  one  dollar.   The  scheme  was  not 
original  with  them,  but  this  was  the  first  store 
of  the  kind  in  Boston,  and  the  second  in  the  United 
States.   This  method  of  merchandizing  is  that  of 
the  five  and  ten  cent  stores  throughout  the  country. 
Everything  at  ten  cents  and  everything  at  a  dollar 
is  a  difference  in  scale  only.   The  principle  is 
common  to  both,  and  the  lower  price  limit  is  due  to 
the  change  of  period,  and  the  wider  range  of  low- 
priced  goods  which  has  developed  between  the  times 
of  the  Hawes  Brothers  and  that  of  Woolworth. 

The  possibilities  of  this  sort  of  merchandizing,  af- 
ter difficulties  which  at  first  were  discouraging, 
made  Woolworth  a  multi-millionnaire,  built  the  "top- 
less towering"  Woolworth  Building  in  New  York,  and 
made  the  Kresge  stores  a  mine  of  wealth.   The  Hav;es 
Brothers  had  the  idea,  whether  original  with  them 
or  not,  and  had  they  developed  it,  lowered  their 
price  limit  and  enlarged  their  stock  of  articles, 
Reading  also  might  have  become  the  home  of  a  group 
of  multi-millionaires.   The  mine  was  waiting  to  be 
worked,  and  the  Haweses  were  in  si^t  of  it.   Per- 
haps the  time  was  not  ripe.   At  any  rate,  what  hap- 
pened to  Woolworth  and  Kresge  was  one  of  the  things 
that  didn't  happen  to  the  men  from  Reading. 

In  1864  Oscar  Poote  came  to  Reading,  and  bought  the 
farm  of  Uncle  Mark  Temple.  He  v/as  a  dealer  in  pro- 
visions in  Boston,  but  he  had  imagination  and  a 
speculative  temper.   I  should  say,  however,  that  he 
lacked  an  element  vital  to  the  success  of  specula- 
tive enterprise.  You  remember  that  advertisement 
in  the  "Mayflov/er"  offering  unrivalled  opportunities 
in  Canadian  oil  lands .  Real  estate,  in  Reading, 
promised  rewards  at  home,  v/ith  apparently  no  great 
difficulties  to  overcome,  and  the  west  Reading  High- 
lands, the  pasture  land  now  called  "Palmer's  Hill," 
and  all  the  rest  of  Uncle  Mark's  farm  was  speedily 
plotted  into  house  lots.  Prospect  Street  was  ex- 
tended on  paper  over  the  hill,  and  other  streets, 
some  of  which  have  now  become  accepted  and  built 
upon,  were  put  upon  the  map. 

■Mr,  Foote  built  a  more  stately  mansion  in  the  pre- 
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^.vailing  Frencb.-roof  manner,  and,  to  the  subsequent 
regret  of  the  railway  company  (v;hatever  may  be 
thought  of  it  now)  the  Reading  Highlands  station 
was  established.  Everything  was  set  for  an  immedi- 
ate development  of  this  district,  which  v/as  to  bring 
much  profit  to  Mr.  Foote  and  to  others, 

William  P.  Durgin  biiilt  for  his  own  occupancy  the 
house  on  Prospect  Street,  lately  the  home  of  Y/.  B. 
Llvermore ,   Dr,  I>urgin  was  the  Commercial  editor  of 
the  old  Boston  Advertiser,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  knew  all  the  intricacies  of  Nev/  Hampshire  poli- 
tics, in  times  when  "ways  that  were  dark  and  tricks 
that  were  vain,"  were  shared  in  that  favored  State 
by  republicans  and  democrats  alike,  although  person- 
ally, as  he  used  to  boast,  he  never  held  political 
office, — unless,  indeed,  his  election  to  the  School 
Committee  here,  may  be  considered  to  have  broken 
his  record.  He  was  of  broad  girth,  but  his  prejudices 
in  regard  to  certain  subjects--he  would  have  called 
them  convictions,  were  more  narrowly  drawn. 

The  tower  house  —  in  later  days,  knov/n  as  "Homewoods," 
and  not  long  ago  occupied  by  Dr,  Libby,  was  built 
by  George  M,  Wethern,  the  genial  proprietor  at  the 
time  of  the  Wethern  Millinery  Establishment  in  Bos- 
ton,  Opposite,  Major  A.  M,  Cook,  of  the  historic 
Cook's  Battery,  built  the  house  now  occupied  by 
Harold  V.  Palmer, 

When  the  enthusiasm  of  these  persons,  who  were  drawn 
together  by  ties  of  friendship,  waned  someviflaat,  im- 
mediate development  of  the  district  ceased,  Mr.  Poote 
finally  passed  from  connection  with  Reading  Highlands, 
and  until  much  later  nothing  else  was  done.  His 
dream  gf  the  speedy  expansion  of  that  section  faded. 
Like  Moses  he  saw  the  promised  land  but  did  not  en- 
ter in'i   The  Foote  mansion,  often  unoccupied,  was 
sometimes  used  for  neightiorhood  dances,  and  the  so- 
called  "Foote  parties"  are  remembered. 

But  Mr,  Poote  had  an  excellent  (though  limited) 
underground  source  of  water  supply,  at  the  top  of 
the  hill;  and  before  closing  his  connection  with 
the  property,  his  speculative  mind  harbored  a  new 
fancy,   "Mineral"  v/ater  from  this  spring,  if  It  may 
be  called  a  spring,  was  bottled  and  put  upon  the 
market,  and  had  a  limited  vogue.   It  was  not  mineral 
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w„ater,  its  lack  of  mineral  elements  making  it  pala- 
table, as,  likely  enough,  it  remains  today. 

If  Mr.  Poote  had  managed  this  enterprise  with  the 
sagacity  which  the  Rickers  have  shown  at  Poland 
Springs,  we  might  have  had  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
tile-lined  bottling  works,  and  the  water  from  Read- 
ing would  have  won  popularity  at  least  equal  to  that 
held  by  many  other  local  waters  of  no  greater  merit, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  But  it  never  came  to 
anything.   This  dream,  like  the  others  which  held 
Mr.  Foote  for  awhile,  faded,  and  its  realization  was 
one  of  the  things  that  did  not  happen  here . 

What  did  happen  was  this.  Before  the  "mineral  spring" 
lapsed  into  its  original  unadorned  state  as  a  mere 
well,  a  scheme  was  devised  for  supplying  certain  houses, 
at  least,  with  water  from  this  source.   The  Reading 
Water  Company  was  chartered.   It  was  a  beautiful 
scheme  on  paper,  and  the  engrossed  charter  would  have 
looked  well  framed  in  the  Company's  office, — if  it 
had  ever  had  an  office. 

In  due  time  the  town  sought  a  water  supply.   It  was 
of  covirse  preposterous  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Poote 's 
well  was  adequate.   At  best,  only  a  few  houses  could 
have  been  supplied  from  it.  But  when  ready  to  pro- 
ceed the  town,  asking  for  the  usual  legislative 
authority,  was  confronted  with  this  private  charter, 
which,  it  seemed,  had  passed  to  certain  State  Street 
promoters,  who  apparently  thought  they  could  force 
the  town  to  buy  it. 

It  was  really  worth  nothing,  and  nothing  had  been 
done,  except  to  procure  for  scenic  purposes  a  con- 
signment of  iron  pipe.   This  was  alleged  to  shov/ 
progress.   The  legislature  is  cautious  about  dis- 
tiirbing  vested  rights,  and  the  town  was  equally  de- 
teraiined  not  to  recognize  this  charter  as  embodying 
any  such  rights.   The  contest  on  Beacon  Hill  was  a 
sharp  one,  how  sharp  few  of  our  townsmen  knew  because 
not  closely  connected  with  it.   It  even  disturbed 
the  usual  harmony  of  our  town  meeting.   But,  finally, 
common  sense  prevailed.   It  was  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  legislature  that  a  ^100  well  plus 
a  consignment  of  iron  pipe  does  not  make  a  water  com- 
pany; the  town  received  an  independent  charter,  and 
the  Reading  Water  Company  dropped  out  of  si^t.  What 
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became  of  the  pipe  I  do  not  know.  The  well,  I  believe, 
is  still  there. 

Note, — An  error  crept  into  my  article  last  week.   Bae 
Dewey  homestead  on  Summer  Ave,  passed  out  of  the  family 
to  a  new  owner  in  1910  instead  of  in  1890,  as  printed; 
20  years  later  than  would  appear  if  this  were  left 
uncorrected. 


XCV 

In  a  past  well  within  the  recollection  of  many  now 
living  in  Reading,  a  town  picnic  was  a  common  way  of 
celebrating  the  Fourth,  and  the  scene  of  such  fes- 
tivities was  Solon  Parker's  grove,  off  Salem  Street. 

There  was  of  course  a  parade  of  "horribles"  in  the 
early  morning.   Bells  were  rung  for  a  full  hour,  at 
dawn,  noon,  and  sunset.   The  bell  on  1±Le  Hill-End 
(now  Walnut  Hill)  schoolhouse  rang  at  intervals  all 
night,  and  the  ringers  worked  without  pay. 

Early. in  the  morning.  King  Littlefield  got  out  a 
cannon  on  the  common,  and  banged  away.  Noise  of  any 
kind  was  at  a  premium.  \Vhen  whatever  surplus  energy 
left  after  a  night  spent  in  vmrestrained  revelry  was 
thus  worked  off  the  day  lapsed  into  quiet.   A  few 
boys  loafing  aroixnd  Lyceum  Hall  corner  were  apt  to 
be  entertained  by  the  facial  contortions  of  the  ex- 
cellent John  Dennett,  who  used  to  get  "plumb  full" 
every  Fourth  of  July,  and  whose  mouth,  which  seemed 
to  stretch  from  ear  to  ear,  he  was  v/illing  to  tv/ist 
in  unbelievable  ways  for  the  enjoyment  of  youth.   I 
have  never  seen  anything  quite  like  it.  His  expres- 
sion resembled  that  of  the  famous  imp  lAhich  adorns 
the  choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  whose  diminutive 
effigy  hangs  above  my  library  door  as  I  write.   John 
Dennett  was,  a  kindly  soul  v/ho,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  "spiritual"  Illumination,  was  infinitely 
amusing,  as  he  always  tried  to  be . 

But,  after  all,  the  tovm  picnic  was  the  great  event 
of  the  day.   The  town  was  not  too  large.  Its  inter- 
ests not  too  varied,  nor  its  residents  so  unlike  in 
traditions  or  social  status,  to  prevent  general  par- 
ticipation.  Ttie  children  of  ouj?  wealthiest  citizens 
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(none  very  wealthy,  it  is  true)  fraternized  with  those 
of  the  men  viho   worked  at  the  bench  or  in  the  shoe- 
shops  of  the  tovm:   Carroll  D.  Wright,  publicist  of 
wide  repute,  was  upon  occasion  chief  marshal  of  the 
"horribles"  and  thought  it  an  honor.   It  was  an  era 
of  democracy,  which  we  are  not  likely  to  see  again. 

At  the  picnic  often  a  general  banquet  was  spread 
upon  tables  where  all  were  seated,  and  refreshments, 
dry  and  liquid  (of  course,  innocent)  were  always 
obtainable.  Half  a  dozen  lemons,  with  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  certain  acids  known  to  the  skilled 
pharmacist,  would  go  far  towards  producing  a  tub  of 
picnic  lemonade  which  had  the  great  merit  of  pro- 
moting rather  than  slaking  thirst--the  more  you  drank 
the  more  you  wanted  and  the  pleasure  of  indulgence 
was  accentuated.   I  have  a  notion  that  Dr.  Danforth 
will  recall  an  occasion  when  he  was  able  to  supply 
an  unanticipated  demand,  without  exhausting  the.  com- 
paratively slight  equipment  of  actual  lemons  which 
had  been  provided. 

Peanuts  and  corn  balls  also  appealed  to  the  unsophis- 
ticated appetite,  and  ice-cream,  frozen  on  the  premises 
in  old-fashioned  freezers  turned  by  hand.  A  little 
real  cream  went  a  long  way  in  this  product,  but  it 
was  cold  and  palatable  and  it  served  in  a  day  when 
ice-cream  cones  were  not  omnipresent. 

Various  amusements  engrossed  the  young,  and  even  the 
not  so-very  young.  One  in  particular  was  not  out- 
classed as  late  as  the  seventies — the  game  of  Copen- 
hagen.  If  you  want  to  know  how  soon  a  thing  once 
familiar  fades  from  recollection  ask  any  dozen  per- 
sons imder  25  or  perhaps  30  years  of  age,  whom  you 
may  next  meet,  whether  or  not  they  ever  heard  of  it, 
and  note  the  replies.  When  the  game  first  became 
common  in  New  England,  or  how  it  got  its  name,  I  do 
not  know.   No  doubt  experts  in  such  matters  have 
determined  its  ancestry.   It  was  perhaps  Danish  in 
its  origin,  and  it  may  date  from  the  remote  times 
when  the  folk  danced  or  otherwise  amused  themselves 
upon  the  green.   Although  taboo  to  the  fastidious 
taste  of  the  present  generation  which,  despite  its 
freedom  of  manners,  does  not  run  to  promiscuous  kissing 
at  least,  it  was  not  despised  by  our  grandparents, 
who  found  it  not  unpleasant.   Curiously,  my  V/ebster's 
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Unabridged  makes  no  mention  of  it,  either  as  obsolete 
or  still  in  vogue,  but  the  Century  dictionary  defines 
it  thus:   "A  children's  game  in  which  the  players  form 
a  circle  with  their  hands  on  a  rope,  and  one  inside 
the  circle  tries  to  touch  the  hands  of  any  other  play- 
er and  kiss  that  one  before  he  or  she  can  get  inside 
the  rope." 

The  definition  is  not  quite  exact.   In  our  times  it 
was  not  merely  a  children's  game.   I  have  seen  other- 
wise sedate  fathers  and  mothers,  to  say  nothing  of 
young  men  and  maidens,  enjoying  it  to  the  full. 

The  paraphernalia  required  was  naturally  simple — only 
a  long  rope  to  be  held  up  by  the  players  so  as  to 
form  a  ring  of  considerable  dimensions.   The  boys  v/ere 
preferably  on  the  inside,  the  girls  without.   The 
girls  for  the  most  part  remained  passive,  with  their 
hands  upon  the  rope.   The  boys  endeavored  to  slap  the 
hands  of  some  one  of  the  girls  whose  hands  would  be 
temporarily  removed,  if  the  player  were  quick  enough, 
to  avoid  being  slapped.   If  successful,  the  slapper 
was  entitled  to  receive  or  to  take  a  kiss  from  the 
slappee,  a  penalty  (or  reward)  usually  resisted  with 
much  hilarity  and  often  exacted  only  after  a  strug- 
gle, or  perhaps  an  exciting  chase.   Frequently,  how- 
ever, I  am  bound  to  say,  this  resistance  was  not  al- 
together sincere,  but  simulated  as  a  matter  of  "good 
form,"  under  the  circumstances.   It  was  a  great  game 
while  it  lasted,  if  you  didn't  wealcen.  But  it  seems 
to  have  died,  and  made  no  sign. 

There  was  oratory  of  the  usual  Fourth  of  July  sort, 
intended  to  deepen  patriotism,  and  however  perfunctory, 
as  it  sometimes  was,  the  younger  persons  v;ho  heard 
it  were  not  left  without  some  knowledge  of  what  the 
anniversary  meant  in  the  life  of  the  nation.   They 
knew  that  it  was  "Independence  Day;"  a  designation 
(like  that  of  liberty  pole)  not  often  heard  now, 
whose  meaning  indeed  was  found  to  be  entirely  un- 
known to  nearly  all  the  members  of  a  grammar  school 
class  (not  in  Reading  but  not  far  away)  as  dis- 
covered by  a  recent  questionnaire.   In  a  time  when 
independence  is  the  catchword  of  youth,  hardly  one 
had  heard  of  a  day  rightly  so  named.   In  contrast, 
I  recall  a  small  child  who  years  ago  used  to  refer 
to  his  Fourth-of  July  firecrackers  as  his  "little 
independencies,"  and  I  think  he  knew  why. 
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If  memory  serves,  the  last  town  picnic  held  on  the 
Fourth  in  Parker's  grove  was  in  celebration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
declaration  of  independence.   This  was  in  July,  1876, 
the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  great  centennial  ex- 
hibition in  Philadelphia. 

After  a  while,  William  Clement,  familiarly  known  as 
"Bill,"  with  the  financial  backing,  I  believe,  of 
Parker  Pratt,  turned  his  house  near  the  grove  into 
a  hotel  for  summer  boarders,  advertising  as  a  spec- 
ial attraction,  its  proximity  to  this  small  forest 
of  pines.   The  hotel  for  a  time  held  as  paying 
guests  families  of  some  prominence  from  Boston,  but, 
except  the  grove,  there  were  no  special  s-ummer 
resort  features,  and  the  hotel  did  not  succeed. 

Parker's  Grove,  like  every  grove  of  pines  in  our 
vicinity  has  passed  away,  and  the  neighborhood  has 
been  developed  for  residences.  For  amusements  on 
the  Fourth  the  town  desires  something  more  exciting 
than  a  town  picnic,  even  when  enlivened  by  such  a 
game  as  Copenhagen, 


XCVI 

In  the  late  forties  a  little  Connecticut  girl,  Mar- 
garet Pox,  startled  her  family  by  the  exhibition  of 
what  they  supposed  to  be  occult  pov/ers ,  Mysterious 
knockings  disturbed  the  household,  but  always  when 
Margaret  and  her  sister  Leah  v/ere  present.  The 
fame  of  the  Fox  sisters  as  spirit  mediums  spread, 
and,  as  usual,  similar  inexplicable  occurrences 
were  reported  elsewhere.   Medi-ums  multiplied,  and  1he 
holding  of  seances  became  either  a  new  form  of  re- 
numerative  industry  or  a  popular  Indoor  sport. 

About  1850  the  Pox  sisters  began  public  exhibitions, 
and  later  v/ere  followed  by  Slade,  Pay,  the  Davenport 
brothers,  and  others,  many  of  whom  v;ere  finally  ex- 
posed.  Nearly  forty  years  afterv/ards  Margaret  Pox 
publicly  explained  her  pretended  manifestations,  but 
afterward  changed  her  mind  and  recanted  her  recantation, 

Meanwhile  every  town  had  its  quota  of  investigators 
of  spiritual  phenomena,  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
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developing  mediTjms.   There  is  a  house  still  standing 
in  Reading  centre  where  the  usual  xinexplalned  hap- 
penings created  a  local  sensation.  Doors  banged, 
weird  knocks,  and  raps  made  sleep  impossible.   Tables 
and  chairs  danced,  things  unaccountable  occurred  and, 
being  unaccountable,  were  attributed  to  spirits, 
though  what  spirits  had  to  do  v/ith  it,  or  why,  or  in 
what  state  of  bliss  or  torment  such  mischief  became 
worth  their  while,  was  never  determined. 

Time  passed,  spiritualism  of  that  type  became  more 
or  less  discredited.   This  house  resumed  its  custom- 
ary peaceful  existence,  and  I  am  not  going  to  diminish 
the  value  of  anybody's  property  by  telling  you  where 
the  house  was — and  is. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  some  of  the  boys  in  th.e  Woburn  St. 
School  staged  a  few  phenomena.   The  building  was  the 
one  just  now  demolished  by  Dr.  Brande,  on  Haven  St. 
In  its  old  location  there  was  a  wood-cellar  under  it. 
By  the  use  of  small  pullies  a  block  of  wood  v/as  so 
hung  that  by  means  of  a  cord  running  up  through  a 
gimlet  hole  to  a  point  under  a  pupil's  desk  above, 
it  was  easy  to  produce  sepulchral  knocks  from  the 
block  against  the  underside  of  the  floor.   It  worked 
admirably,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  the  cause  of 
the  rapping  was  disclosed,  and  the  skilful  contrivers 
duly  rewarded  for  their  enterprise. 

This  of  course,  was  boy's  play.   Less  simple,  perhaps 
less  innocent  things  were  happening  elsewhere  in  the 
town. 

Amos  Cummings,  in  his  big  house  where  the  High  School 
stands,  had  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  spiritualistic 
phenomena,  and  a  lady,  who  was  a  member  of  his  family, 
became  a  medium.  Remarkable  seances  were  held  there. 
An  Indian  maiden  v/as  the  medium's  "control,"  and  in- 
timations of  Immortality  were  received  by  the  credu- 
lous.  Unbelievers  were  invited  to  make  "tests," 
under  the  usual  limitations  of  darkness,  and  no  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  medium. 

My  father  was  a  doubter,  but  after  repeated  solicita- 
tion, attended  a  test  seance.   The  Indian  maiden 
signified  her  presence,  and  addressed  him  in  v;hat 
seemed  Choctaw.  He,  to  the  astonishment  of  other 
members  of  the  circle,  seemed  to  reply  in  kind.   The 
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"control"  remarked,  "Me  no  -understand  you." 

"Well,"  replied  my  father,  "You  understand  me  as  well 
as  I  do  you.   Suppose  we  both  confine  ourselves  to 
English."   T!he  medium  hesitated.  Waen   a  "control" 
uses  broken  English,  or  no  English,  it  is  much  easier 
to  give  the  conversation  a  touch  of  the  -unreal.   Final- 
ly, however,  the  Indian  maiden  gave  place  to  another, 
who  was  not  unwilling  to  speak  in  the  vernacular. 
My  grandfather  appeared  and  offered  an  extended  com- 
munication. 

Next  day  my  father  was  congratulated  on  having  re- 
ceived results  so  satisfactory,  especially  in  the 
conmiuni cation  from  his  father.   Not  often,  it  appeared, 
had  the  spiritual  contact  been  so  convincing. 

"It  would  have  been  still  more  so,  perhaps,"  said  my 
father,  "if  the  old  gentleman  had  not  been  alive,  and 
still  comfortably  sojourning  in  Maine." 

He  was  told,  however,  that  if  that  was  the  case,  then 
-the  spirit  who  spoSe  to  him  must  have  been  somebody 
else's  father,  and  that  it  was  not  unusual  in  the 
spirit -world  to  call  any  old  man  "father;"  a  counter 
argument  v/hich  manifestly  it  was  difficult  to  rebut. 

The  excitement  passed,  the  house  has  been  removed, 
the  family  has  gone.   The  spirits  who  visited  it,-- 
if  they  were  spirits,  have  no  doubt  found  other  avenues 
of  approach,  Planchette  came  in,  and  under  the  even- 
ing lamp,  in  many  quiet  homes  in  Reading,  old  and 
yo-ung,  with  cold  shivers  down  their  backs,  spelt 
out  scraps  of  irrelevant  and  useless  information.   In 
a  house  on  Y/oburn  St.,  one  of  those  Infernal  instru- 
ments assumed  to  tell  me  whom  I  was  going  to  marry — 
the  lady  who  was  named  being  present — and  didn't  tell 
the  truth,  v/hich  was  not  flattering,  since  her  hands 
and  mine  were  on  the  board  at  the  same  time.   Plan- 
chette finally  became  a  toy  and  was  forgotten,  only 
to  be  revived  later  in  the  Ouija  board,  a  similar 
thing  under  a  different  name. 

Years  afterward  ■t±Lere  was  a  renewed  interest  in 
spiritism  here.   "Uncle"  Moses  Garfield  opened  his 
house  on  Prescott  St.  to  a  mediujn  from  Boston,  a 
woman  taAio  proposed  to  give  a  "materialization"  test. 
Uncle  Moses  invited  me  to  sit  in.   I  was  one  of  the 
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yoiingest  persons  present,  though  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion.   Double  parlors  v/ere  used,  with  a  sheet 
across  the  folding  doors  betv/een,  separating  the 
circle  from  the  mediujn  and  her  assistant.   The  usual 
routine  followed.   The  company  clasped  hands  in  a 
circle,  so  that  no  hand  was  left  free  for  ill-advised 
activity.   None  except  mine.  V/hy  it  was  wished  upon 
me  I  don't  know,  but  I  was  placed  outside  the  circle, 
behind  the  others,  fartherest  removed  from  the  cur- 
tain, and  given  a  small  kerosene,  lamp  to  hold,  its 
light  dimmed  by  a  paper  bag  which  I  was  instructed 
to  hold  down  over  the  lamp  chimney.  Every  other 
light  was  put  out,  and  I  was  instructed  not  to  raise 
the  bag  until  signalled,  lest  dire  misfortune  over- 
take the  medi-um,  and  perhaps  injure  her  beyond  repair. 

The  customary  things  happened.  Hymns  v/ere  crooned, 
banjos  thrummed,  bells  tinkled  and  were  thrown  about. 
Uncanny  hands  glimmering  with  phosphorescent  light 
were  thrust  from  behind  the  curtain.   Spooky  fingers 
were  felt  by  some  of  the  sitter§,  but  nothing  v/hat- 
ever  came  my  way.   At  last,  a  dim  form  appeared,  which 
might  have  been  man,  woman  or  child,  or  a  b\indle  of 
clothes  thrust  forward  on  a  stick,  but  which  was  im- 
mediately recognized  by  a  sitter  in  the  front  row, 
as  the  materialized  spirit  of  a  departed  relative. 
It  remained  but  a  moment.   As  it  retired,  I  was  sig- 
nalled to  remove  the  bag,  and  let  my  light  shine. 
It  was  all  over.  The  medium  seemed  to  be  under  great 
physical — even  mental — strain.  Everybody  seemed 
pleased.  But  of  all  that  assembled  company,  of  which 
fev/  survive,  I  think  no  one  received  any  assiirance 
of  the  certainty  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave . 

As  for  myself,  I  was  then  sure,  and  have  seen  no  reason 
to  change  my  mind,  that  the  medium  was  simply  a  clever 
faker,  aided  by  an  equally  clever  assistant.  ?ihat 
would  have  happened  had  I  raised  my  bag  and  illumin- 
ated the  proceedings  at  their  climax,  I  cannot  say. 
But  I  was  a  guest,  and  I  played  fair. 

Ihe  investigation  of  so-called  "spiritualistic" 
phenomena  continued,  but  not  much  advance  has  been 
made.   Some  things  not  then  understood  stand  out  a 
little  clearer,  and  the  cruder  attempts  of  certain 
ujis crupulous  mediums  have  been  exposed  again  and 
again.  We  hear  much  to-day  of  psychology,  physco- 
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analysis,  hypnotism,  personal  magnetism,  psychiatry, 
and  other  prohings  into  the  unknown  regions  outside 
and  below  consciousness. 

Occasionally  men  of  prominence,  like  Conan  Doyle, 
are  obsessed  by  such  investigations,  and  some  of  them 
are  apparently  intrigued  by  tricks  which  were  com- 
monplace 50  years  ago.   The  Scientific  American  is 
even  now,  without  success,  dangling  large  pecuniary 
rev/ards  before  the  eyes  of  mediums  who  shall  es- 
tablish the  validity  of  certain  alleged  spiritual 
manifestations. 

Some  persons  are  convinced  by  evidence  which  to 
others  is  far  from  conclusive.   One  would  not  need- 
lessly offend  the  religious  feelings  of  anybody,  or 
disturb  faith  in  the  spiritual  life,  however  that 
faith  may  be  established;  but  doubtless  it  is  as 
true  now  as  it  was  1800  years  ago,  that,  unless  by 
a  miracle,  spiritual  things  are  spiritually, — not 
phys  i  cally — dis  cerned . 


XCVII 

The  year  1860  marks  the  turning  point  between  the 
old  and  the  new  in  Reading.   Down  to  the  thirties 
and  forties  the  trend  had  been  toward  agriculture. 
Then  came  the  digression  towards  manufacturing.  Boots 
and  shoes  and  cabinet  making  set  their  mark  upon  the 
town,  and,  prophesying  of  the  future,  one  would  have 
said  that  here  was  the  germ  of  an  industrial  com- 
munity, that  the  Reading  to  come  was  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Such  a  prophet  would  have  been  mistaken.   The  town 
has  changed  greatly,  but  not  in  that  direction. 

North  Reading — down  to  1854  our  old  north  precinct — 
has  never  changed  very  much.   It  was  always  agricul- 
tural and  so  remains.   Following  its  independent 
course  it  has  a  population  about  one-fifth  larger  -than 
in  1855,  just  after  the  separation,  while  ours  is 
three  times  larger  than  it  was  in  that  year.   It  has 
its  part  in  the  honorable  record  of  old  Reading. 
Natives  of  the  old  north  precinct  have  had  noteworthy 
ca-reers.   Like  many  other  small  towns  in  Massachusetts 


it  has  nurtiired  men  who  elsewhere  have  foixad  wider 
scope  for  their  activities;  and  after  all  it  is  not 
in  products  which  can  be  measured  in  dollars  that 
the  chief  distinction  of  a  town  rests,  but  in  the 
enrichment  of  its  history  by  the  lives  of  men  who 
have  been  nurtured  on  its  soil,  and  who  have  played 
well  their  parts  on  the  world's  stage. 

Returning  to  the  changes  which  have  transformed  our 
Reading.  Very  little  real  agriculture  remains, — 
some  market  gardening  and  some  dairy  production.   In 
manufactxires,  although  we  are  credited  with  an  out- 
put of  nearly  or  quite  ten  millions  annually,  this 
is  due  to  establishments  which  are  hardly  noticed  by 
the  passer-by.   In  contrast,  and  relatively  to  its 
time,  the  town  in  1855  v/as  a  hive  of  industry.  But 
of  the  numerous  busy  shops  in  the  industries  which 
reached  their  climax  about  that  year,  hardly  one 
can  nov;  be  found.  With  a  few  exceptions,  among  which 
the  Pierce  Organ  Pipe  Factory  is  notable,  every 
present  manufacturing  establishment  is  modern.  Boots 
and  shoes  still  appear  among  our  products,  but  cabin- 
et making  which  in  1855  constituted  45  per  cent  of 
the  output  is  entirely  of  the  past.   Ihis,  of  course, 
is  due  to  the  civil  war  which  destroyed  our  old  mar- 
kets, and,  with  the  passing  of  the  men  who  were  in- 
fluential before,  our  prostrated  industries  never 
recovered.  For  that  reason,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  before  leaving  the  fifties,  how  closely  their 
work  was  confined  to  their  time. 

They  were  assiduous  in  building  up  the  industries  of 
a  brief  period,  but  in  manufacturing  they  had  no 
successors  of  staying  power  in  their  own  families, 
nor  were  they  able  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  others 
what  they  established.   Nor  did  they  accumulate  large 
fortunes  which  might  have  formed  a  permanent  founda- 
tion for  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  town.   They 
were  in  no  sense  "forerunners  of  big  business."  Vvhat 
they  accomplished  in  this  way,  the  result  of  the 
energy  and  ability  which  they  put  into  their  work, 
was  very  short  lived  indeed. 

Take,  for  example  tv;o  men  of  that  day  who  were  es- 
pecially prominent — Sylvester  Harnden  and  Stephen 
Poster.   These,  among  several,  will  serve  as  types, 
Harnden,  at  24,  began  in  a  small  way,  and  working 
unceasingly  built  up  an  extensive  connection.  His 
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principal  shops  covered  all  the  territory  now  pene- 
trated by  Haven  Street  beyond  Main,  His  workmen 
were  many.  His  products  went  south,  and  even  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  earning  a  merited  reputation.   Not  a 
trace  of  this  activity  remains,  not  even  his  factory 
buildings,  save  one.  His  house,  built  on  the  flood 
tide  of  his  prosperity,  we  find  buried  behind  the 
structures  at  the  corner  of  Pleasant  Street  and  a 
street  which  is  the  sole  reminder  of  his  name  in 
Reading,  a  street  so  short  that  only  the  other  day 
I  found  its  location  unknown  to  one  who  had  lived  in 
town  some  years, 

Stephen  Poster  was  for  more  than  40  years  connected 
with  our  shoe  industry.   As  with  Harnden,  energy  and 
ability  brought  him  to  the  front.   At  26  he  was  in 
business  for  himself,  expanding  and  carrying  it  on 
prosperously  iintil  1854,  afterwards  making  his  head- 
quarters in  Boston,   Look  for  what  remains  of  his 
house  on  Main  Street  also,  but  nothing  with  which  he 
was  connected  industrially  remains. 

Both  of  these  men  were  distinguished  for  fidelity 
and  uprightness.   Their  honesty  was  unquestioned, 
and  they  were  respected  by  everybody  who  had  bus- 
iness relations  with  them.  But,  except  within  their 
own  brief  period,  nothing  in  the  industrial  progress 
of  Reading  resulted  from  their  undoubted  and  unusual 
business  activity. 

Something,  however,  survives.   The  trees  upon  the 
Common  and  on  streets  about  the  center  of  the  tovm 
were  planted  from  a  fvcad   which  Mr.  Poster  was  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  raising  in  1845.   I  knov/  from 
v±Lat  he  said  to  me  that  he  watched  their  growth  with 
affection.   It  is  a  pity  that  many  of  them  have  dis- 
appeared.  He  would  have  regretted  their  passing. 

The  one  permanent  thing  v/hich  remains  does  not  per- 
petuate their  names,  but  it  witnesses  their  energy 
and  public  spirit, — the  railroad  which,  as  I  re- 
counted sometime  ago,  would  hot  have  gone  through 
Reading  at  all,  at  that  time  at  least,  except  for 
Foster  and  Harnden,  not  forgetting  credit  due  to 
others  vsrho  actively  supported  them  in  procuring  the 
change  from  a  route  which  would  have  left  Reading 
aJbranded. 
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The  results  of  the  public  spirit  of  these  men,  and 
of  others  in  the  fifties  cannot  easily  "be  measured. 
Whatever  was  of  local  advantage  or  aided  civic 
progress,  Harnden  and  Poster  promoted  with  their  in- 
fluence and  their  money.   They  were  generous,  open- 
handed,  and  believed  in  up-huilding  the  town.   This, 
no  doubt,  had  a  more  permanent  effect  than  any  of 
their  industrial  operations,  which  have  faded  away. 

They  worked  hard,  spared  nothing,  and  it  is  the  irony 
of  fate  that  time  has  left  so  little  that  is  tangi'Bile, 
I  think,  as  I  knew  them,  they  both  enjoyed  life,  the 
stress  of  it,  the  surmounting  of  obstacles.   And  though 
but  modest  evidences  of  success  remained,  and  not 
much  of  their  work  is  in  evidence  to-day,  they  were, 
in  their  time,  pre-eminently  citizens  of  a  worthy  type. 

It  was  not  very  different  in  previous  periods  of  the 
town's  history.   Take,  for  example,  that  ancestor  of 
mine,  Nicholas  Brovme,  who,  quite  without  intention, 
made  it  possible  for  me,  eight  generations  afterward, 
to  be  born  within  the  limits  of  old  Reading.  He  was 
in  at  the  beginning.   The  first  entry  in  the  town 
records  (1638)  is  a  record  of  "the  land  and  meadov/s 
of  Nicholas  Brovme,  as  they  were  given  him."   These 
with  subsequent  purchases  and  grants  amounted  to  some 
450  acres,  a  considerable  part  of  it  lying  east  of 
Quannapowitt  lake,  including  the  Walton  and  Beebe 
holdings  of  today.  He  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  no  doubt  thought  he  was  creating  a  patrimony  for 
their  permanent  benefit.   Not  one  foot  of  it,  as  far 
as  I  kno\7,  remains  with  any  descendant;  and  vir- 
tually all  of  it  passed  out  of  their  hands  within 
three  or  four  generations,   I  have  previously  re- 
ferred to  the  passing  out  of  the  family  names  of  the 
Bancroft  and  Temple  lands.   Some  of  the  old  Parker 
holdings  still  remain  with  Parkers,  but  that  is 
exceptional.  Where  are  the  broad  acres  in  the  centre 
of  the  to\"m  that  Ensign  Nathaniel  Parker  once  claimed 
with  satisfaction,  recognizing  that  he  held  them  at 
the  pleasure  and  by  the  blessing  of  God? 

His  grandson.  Captain  Nathan,  could  walk  a  mile  in 
a  direct  line  on  his  ovm  territory.  You  will 
search  long  to  find  many  Parkers  on  it  now. 

Land,  dovm  to  the  industrial  period,  was  the  visible 
evidence  of  wealth.   Vi/hatever  wealth  Harnden,  Foster, 
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and  their  contemporaries  in  industry  held  for  a 
moment  was  in  money  derived  from  their  productive 
enterprises.   But  it  all  went  the  same  way,  and 
they,  like  their  landholding  predecessors,  are 
now  remembered  (and  their  memory  will  longest  re- 
main) not  for  their  individual  material  possessions, 
whether  in  land  or  cash,  but  for  what  they  did  for 
the  civic  welfare,  apart  from  the  more  or  less 
strenuous  business  in  which  they  were  so  exception- 
ally diligent.   One  wonders  what  verdict  may  be 
passed,  60  or  75  years  hence,  upon  our  present  stren- 
uous activities,  and  upon  those  now  shaping  our 
civic  life?   All  that  concerns  the  past  is  of  little 
moment  except  as  it  presages  the  future,  and  no 
doubt  there  is  a  moral  here,  but  it  is  not  for  me  to 
draw  it.  We  may  leave  them  as  types  of  our  life 
which  virtually  closed  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war. 
Prom  that  time,  new  men  and  new  measures  came  to  the 
front, 

-(•With  this  number  which  serves  to  make  a  natural 
place  (chronologically  I860,)  to  pause,  these 
articles  will  be  suspended  to  be  resumed  probably 
after  the  vacation  season  has  waned. ^ 


JULY  28,  1923 
XCVIII 


Just  sixty-fotir  years  ago,  for  the  second  time  in 
its  history,  the  nineteenth  of  April,  became  memor- 
able in  Reading.   On  that  day  the  bell  rang  for  the 
assembling  of  the  Richardson  Light  Guard,  the  mil- 
itary company  which,  with  its  armory  in  South  Read- 
ing (now  Wakefield),  numbered  among  its  members  a 
few  from  our  town. 

The  winter  had  been  one  of  ferment  and  expectation. 
The  election  of  Lincoln  had  filled  the  "^outh,  par- 
ticularly the  "Cotton  States"  so-called,  with  bit- 
ter resentment.   They  saw  in  it  the  triumph  of  a 
majority  hostile  to  their  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  gradually  they  came  to  the  belief 
that  they  could  preserve  their  peculiar  institution- 
slavery,  which,  indeed,  was  the  foundation  of  their 
social  system,  only  by  leaving  the  Union  and  es- 
tablishing a  separate  government. 
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I^  fear  few  now  have  read  Lj^ncoln's  first  ina-ugural 
which,  equally  with  his  Gettysburg  Address,  oixght  to 
be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  understand  the  current 
of  events.   It  is  not  hard  reading.   Nothing  Lincoln 
ever  wrote  is.  His  style,  his  mastery  of  English, 
is,  as  everybody  how  recognizes,  exceptional.   In  33 
words  he  sums  up  the  controversy.  He  said: 

"One  section  of  our  co-ontry  believes  slavery  is  ri^t 
and  ougiht  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  believes 
it  is  wrong  and  ought  not  be  extended.   This  is  the 
only  substantial  dispute," 

Under  its  view  of  the  Union,  and  of  its  constitution- 
al powers,  the  South  held  that  if  expedient  the 
States  individually  might  withdraw.   Jefferson 
Davis  gave  formal  expression  to  this  theory  in  a 
speech  in  Congress  on  the  tenth  of  January.  He  said: 

"All  that  is  not  granted  in  the  Constitution  belongs 
to  the  States,  ^--:h«";:-  Did  the  States  surrender  their 
sovereignty  to  the  Federal  Government?   Did  they  agree 
that  they  never  could  withdraw  from  the  Federal  Union?" 

Of  course,  he  held  that  they  were  bound  by  no  such 
agreement;  and  the  South  was  acting  accordingly.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  however,  in  his  inaugural,  voicing  the 
opposite  view,  tersely  said: 

"No  State  upon  its  ov/n  mere  motion  can  lawfully  get 
out  of  the  Union;  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that 
effect  are  legally  void,  -x-^-x-x-  To  the  extent  of  my 
ability  I  shall  talce  care,  as  the  Constitution  it- 
self expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States. 
-;j-<";;--;:--x-  There  need  be  no  bloodshed  nor  violence ;  and 
there  shall  be  none  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the 
national  authority.   The  power  confided  to  me  will 
be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect 
the  duties  and  imports." 

This  to  the  South  implied  coercion.   Being,  in  their 
view,  sovereign  States,  duties  and  imports  rested 
with  them,  and  they  had  promptly  seized  the  Custom 
houses,  the  forts  commanding  the  harbors,  and  all 
government  "property  and  places"  within  their  respec- 
tjrve  boundaries. 
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The  North  was  by  no  means  united.   Many  were  dis- 
posed to  compromise,  if  possible,  the  sectional 
differences,  especially  with  rqjird  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  the  territories.   All  efforts  at 
compromise  failed,  however,  and  at  length,  Febru- 
ary 4,  six  of  the  Cotton  States--South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana, formed  a  Southern  Confederacy,  later  to  be 
joined  by  others. 

Disunion  sentiment,  which  appeared  in  South  Carol- 
ina in  1832,  was  powerfully  stimulated  by  the-  result 
of  the  election  of  1860.   The  action  of  the  people 
in  Charleston  almost  parallels  that  of  the  colonists 
here  more  than  eighty  years  earlier.   Liberty  poles 
were  displaying  the  palmetto  flag.  Excitement  and 
enthusiasm  ran  high.  Meetings  having  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  great  popular  uprising,  advocated 
immediate  secession.   As  befitted  a  religious  com- 
munity they  were  opened  with  prayer.   "It  is  my 
settled  conviction,"  said  a  prominent  clergyman,  "that 
the  course  of  this  State  is  one  that  God  approves 
of." 

At  that  time  they  probably  did  not  envisage  war,  cer- 
tainly not  such  a  war  as  afterwards  befeiU,  They 
thought  their  action  honorable  and  patriotic.   In 
their  view  the  country  called  such  courses  patriotic 
in  1775.   They  did  not  doubt  the  rightfulness  of 
slavery,  as  part  of  the  natural  dominance  of  the 
white  race,  nor  did  they  doubt  the  right  of  seces- 
sion. What  they  v/ anted  was  to  be  let  alone,  to 
be  permitted  "to  depart  in  peace,"  and  to  do  as 
they  pleased  as  sovereign  States. 

As  I  have  intimated,  there  were  many  in  the  North, 
who  sympathized  with  them,  more  or  less;  who  were 
willing  to  concede  almost  anything  to  hold  them,  or, 
falling  that,  to  let  them  as  "erring  sisters"  go 
as  they  desired. 

The  act  which  solidified  the  North  on  the  other  side 
of  this  controversy  took  place  in  South  Carolina. 
For  months  the  government  garrison  under  Major 
Anderson  had  been  bottled  up  In  Fort  Sumpter,  vir- 
tually In  state  of  siege,  at  the  entrance  to 
Charleston  harbor.  His  position,  his  gallantry,  had 
made  him  a  sort  of  popular  hero  in  the  North.   South 
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Carolina,  as  a  sovereign  State  asked  for  his  with- 
drawal.  After  considerable  temporizing  to  avoid 
what  migjit  seem  "coercion"  and  thereby  precipitate 
secession  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  perhaps  other 
States  which  had  not  yet  acted,  the  Administration 
determined  to  send  him  at  least  food,  to  replace  that 
then  nearly  exhausted.  By  an  action,  hasty  and  to 
an  extent  premature,  the  State  troops  fired  upon  Sump- 
ter  and  forced  Major  Anderson's  withdrawal  on  April 
14,   The  war  had  begun. 

Two  days  before,  Roger  A.  Pryor  of  Virginia,  speak- 
ing in  Charleston,  said: 

"I  will  tell  yoiir  Governor  what  will  put  Virginia  in 
the  Southern  Confederacy  in  less  than  an  hour  by 
Shrewsbury  clock.   Strike  a  blow  I" 

The  blow  did  that  and  more.   Said  James  Russell  Low- 
ell:  "that  first  gun  at  Svimpter  -::-5J-w  brought  all  the 
free  States  to  their  feet  as  one  man.   That  shot  is 
destined  to  be  the  most  memorable  one  ever  fired  on 
this  continent  since  the  Concord  fowling-pieces  said 
'that  bridge  is  ours,  and  we  mean  to  go  across  it.'" 

Mr,  James  F,  Rhodes  remarks:   "Judged  by  loss  of  life, 
no  battle  could  be  more  insignificant;  not  a  man  on 
either  side  was  killed.   Judged  by  the  train  of  events 
which  ensued,  few  contests  in  our  history  could  have 
been  more  momentous." 

This  overt  act  unified  public  opinion  in  the  North. 
Mr,  Lincoln  called  for  troops  to  defend  the  Capital, 
which,  theoretically  at  least,  seemed  in  danger  of 
southern  invasion,   Tlie  response  was  immediate. 
Conservatives,  radicals,  acted  as  one.   Party  lines, 
for  the  moment,  dropped  out  of  sight.   July  first 
saw  310,000  government  troops  in  the  field, 

I  like  to  trace  the  remote  influence  of  certain  events. 
Interesting,  isn't  it,  that  a  little  to^vn  like  Reading 
far  removed  as  it  was  by  geographic  position,  heredi- 
tary opinions,  civic  life,  from  a  city  like  Charleston, 
should  have  been  one  of  tiie  first  to  suffer  directly 
by  this  first  overt  act  of  the  v/ar?   Probably  not  one 
man  of  those  who  want  out  against  Anderson  at  Sumpter 
had  ever  heard  of  Reading.   But  note  what  happened. 
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Our  local  industries  which  depended  largely  on  a 
Southern  market  were  at  once  prostrated.   That,  of 
itself,  was  far  reaching.   But  among  the  75,000  who 
rushed  to  answer  Lincoln's  call  were  three  from 
Reading  who  were  also  among  the  first  to  suffer  in 
person,  before  midsiommer,  one  fatally. 

Governor  Andrew  early  in  the  winter  had  warned  the 
militia  of  the  State  to  be  ready  for  a  cdl  which  he 
and  others  felt  might  come.   April  19,  1861,  in  the 
forenoon,  it  came.   At  12  the  bell  in  South  Reading 
sounded  the  alarm.  By  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
men  of  the  Richardson  Light  Guard  were  on  their  way. 
There  was  little  time,  you  may  be  sure,  for  leave 
taking.   The  men  (or  boys,  for  many  of  them  were  in 
the  early  twenties)  from  Reading  were:   Oliver  S. 
Adams,  Oramel  G.  Abbott,  Jonathan  Cook,  Jr.,  Alvin 
A.  Eaton,  Chas.  N.  Fletcher,  James  H.  Griggs,  Alex. 
M.  Hayward,  Abner  A.  Hartwell,  Geo.  W.  Nichols, 
Edwin  Pratt,  Leonard  Peterson,  Nathan  D,  Parker,  Chas . 
H.  Robinson,  John  D.  DeRonde,  Christian  E.  Rahr, 
William  Shennan,  Chas.  H.  Tibbetts,  Prank  L.  Tibbetts, 
Henry  F,  Wardwell,  Robert  H.  V/eston. 

The  South  Reading  Company  was  put  into  the  5th  Mass- 
achusetts regiment,  and  three  others  from  Reading, 
were  in  that  regiment,  but  of  different  companies — 
George  A,  Coney,  Thomas  He  tier  and  Robert  F.  Nichols. 

With  some  delay,  and  by  forced  detours  owing  to  op- 
position in  Maryland,  the  Richardson  Light  Guard 
reached  the  Capital  and  performed  excellent  service 
there  in  guard  duty. 

Maryland  did  not  follow  Virginia  out  of  the  Union 
then  nor  afterv/ard.   For  a  time,  however,  there  was 
much  feeling  against  permitting  troops  from  other 
States  to  cross  its  territory,  with  the  object  ap- 
parently of  coercing  their  sister  States  of  the 
South.   On  the  morning  of  ttie  day  that  the  Richard- 
son Light  Guard  departed  a  mob  in  Baltimore  had 
assaulted  the  6th  Massachusetts  on  its  way  through. 
The  Governor  of  Maryland,  a  Unionist  v/ho  did  much  to 
keep  his  State  in  line,  begged  the  President  not  to 
send  "foreign"  (i.  e,  out-of-State)  troops  across 
his  borders,  and  other  influential  public  support 
seconded  that  of  the  Governor.   Lincoln  said: 
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"You  express  great  horror  of  bloodshed,  and  yet  you 
would  not  lay  a  straw  in  the  way  of  those  v/ho  are 
organizing  in  Virginia  and  elsev/here  to  capture  this 
Capital,  •K-x-x-w-x-  I  have  no  desire  to  invade  the  South; 
but  I  must  have  troops4;o  defend  this  Capital.   Geo- 
graphically it  lies  surrounded  by  the  soil  of  Mary- 
land, and  mathematically  th.e  necessity  exists  that 
they  should  come  over  her  territory."  Within  a  short 
time  after  the  outrage  in  Baltimore  excitement  had 
subsided,  and  the  movement  of  troops  proceeded  with- 
out further  interference . 

Then,  late  in  July,  when  the  time  for  which  the  Li^t 
Guard  was  enlisted  had  nearly  expired,  came  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run  and  the  5th  Regiment  was  sent  in.   It  was 
their  first  experience  of  real  war.  When  the  battle 
was  over,  three  of  the  men  of  the  South  Reading  Com- 
pany were  prisoners.   One  was  Sergt,  Aborn  of  South 
Reading,  but  two, out  of  the  three  were  from  Reading. 
These  were  James  H.  Griggs  (who  had  been  wounded) 
and  Frank  L.  Tibbitts.   They  were  sent  South,  con- 
fined in  Richmond,  New  Orleans  and  Salisbury  (N.G.) 
and  finally,  after  a  year,  released,  and  returned  to 
their  homes  in  June,  1862, 

A  third  Reading  boy,  who,  as  I  have  said,  belonged 
to  the  regiment  but  not  to  the  same  company, — he 
was  only  twenty,  Thomas  He  tier,  never  came  back.  He 
was  killed  on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1861,  He  was 
the  first  Reading  volunteer  killed  in  the  war.  Nine- 
ty-eight days  after  they  were  fired,  the  shots  at 
Sumpter  had  reached  him  at  Bull  R\m.   It  was  the 
first  direct  and  personal  reaction,  by  way  of  su- 
preme tragedy,  of  Reading  to  the  great  civil  conflict 
which,  kindled  in  South  Carolina,  was  to  reach  every 
remote  hamlet  in  the  north  before  it  closed. 

Thomas  Hetler,  as  indeed  his  name  suggests,  was  not 
of  an  old  Reading  family.  He  came  from  those  Hol- 
landers TBiio,  drawn  by  the  furniture  industry,  had 
settled  here  in  the  fifties.  His  father,  Adam  Het- 
ler, also  served  in  the  army,  enlisting  in  1861,  and 
dying  at  the  age  of  56,  in  the  hospital  at  Annapolis . 
Their  names  are  borne  upon  the  roll  of  honor  on  our 
Soldiers'  Monument  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 

Griggs,  back  home  in  June,  1862,  in  less  than  60  days 
was  again  in  service,  enlisting  for  three  years  this 
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time,  but  discharged  for  disability  in  1863.   Of  all 
the  men  who  went  out  from  Reading  in  that  first  call 
of  1861  he  alone,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  is  still 
living,  in  honorable  old  age. 

All  of  them,  with  the  possible  exception  of  P.  L. 
Tlbbetts  who,  apparently  saw  no  further  service, 
went  out  again.   Adams  is  credited  to  the  Rhode 
Island  cavalry;  Abbott  to  the  50th  Massachusetts  (viilch 
had  a  company  largely  recruited  in  Reading) . 

Jonathan  Cook  re-enlisted  early  in  1864  for  three 
years,  was  taken  prisoner  in  June,  and  starved  in  a 
Southern  prison  from  the  effect  of  which  he  died  at 
Annapolis  in  December,  on  his  way  home  after  his  re- 
lease. We  are  brought  close  to  tragedy  and  who  can 
say  what  suffering  in  the  story  told  in  these  fev/ 
lines. 

George  Coney  served  nine  months  in  the  50th.   Alvin 
Eaton  went  again  into  service  on  the  Rhode  Island 
quota.  Fletcher,  in  1861,  went  out  for  three  years, 
but  became  disabled  and  died  at  Portress  Monroe  in 

1863.  Alex.  Hayward  aiListed  for  three  years  in  1861, 
won  a  captaincy  by  successive  promotions,  and  served 
through  the  war,  Hartwell  went  out  for  one  year  in 

1864,  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war.   George 
W.  Nichols  enlisted  again  in  1861,  and  he,  too, 
became  a  captain.  Edwin  Pratt  went  out  again  in 
1864;  William  Sherman  in  1862,  for  nine  months. 
Nathan  D.  Parker  also  v/ent  out  in  1862.   Leonard 
Peterson  went  out  in  1862  in  the  33rd,  and  was 
killed  at  Gettysburg  in  1863.  He  was  but  21.  Rob- 
inson went  out  In  1861,  serving  a  term  of  three 
years,   John  De  Ronde  saw  three  years  of  service, 
ending  in  1865.  Rahr  re-enlisted  in  1864,  but, 
severely  wounded  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  was  discharged 
for  disability.   Charles  H.  Tlbbetts  enlisted  in 
1862  for  three  years  but  concerning  the  termination 
of  his  service  my  record  is  not  complete.  Henry 
Wardwell,  entering  again  in  1862,  died  In  Y(fashington 
the  following  year.  Robert  H.  V'/eston  went  out  in 
August,  1861,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Bull's  Bluff  in 
October,  and  died  at  Paltnouth,  Va.,  in  January,  1863. 
A  Southern  prison  was  often  more  dangerous  than  the 
field  of  battle. 
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XCIX 

Ttiere  hangs  upon  the  wall  of  an  ancient  palace  a 
tapestry  in  which  the  imagination  of  an  artist  and 
the  skill  of  a  weaver, — v;ho  in  this  case  were  one  — 
have  inwrought  pictorial  tableaux  of  the  drama  of 
life. 

At  the  outset  is  youth,  full  of  enthusiasm  with  face 
to  the  future  opening  before  him.  With  kindling  eye 
and  quickened  step  he  advances  to  conquer  success 
and  vanquish  difficulty. 

Next  comes  middle  age  with  sober  mien,  the  fervor  of 
youth  tempered  by  contact  v/ith  reality.  No  longer 
a  dreamer,  but  advancing  with  courage  and  energetic 
purpose. 

Last  of  all,  comes  old  age,  no  longer  looking  forv/ard, 
but  occupied  with  memories,  waiting  to  cross  to  "that 
bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns." 

Accompanying  the  tableaux  is  a  legend  stating  that 
every  life,  no  matter  how  full,  is  simply  a  series 
of  pictures,  vanishing  one  after  another  off  the  can- 
vas ,  leaving  only  memories. 

There  is  one  picture  of  the  past  which,  slightly  more 
than  a  vague  remembrance  now,  still  persists: — that 
retained  by  a  boy  who  saw  marching  up  and  do-vm  otat 
village  streets — Reading  was  but  a  village  then — the 
Home  Guard  of  1861.   They  were  men  whose  faces  he 
knew, --among  them  those  whom  he  had  met  in  his  rambles 
to  and  from  school.  He  had  seen  them  at  the  forge 
and  at  the  bench  and  following  the  plough;  citizen 
soldiers,  preparing  for  a  new  experience.   In  the 
early  days  of  that  eventful  spring  of  1861,  under 
the  lead  of  Captain  Josiah  H.  Coburn  they  marched  to 
the  sound  of  fife  and  drum,  awkv^ard  in  step,  pract- 
ising the  manual  of  arms  with  hands  untrained  to  hold 
a  musket. 

Captain  Coburn  hovrever  had  received  some  training, 
and  knew  hov/  to  train  others.  He  lived  on  Mt.  Vernon 
street  opposite  the  head  of  Chute  —  the  house  s  till 
stands.   No  member  of  the  family  remains  here,  nor, 
I  think  anywhere,  unless,  possibly,  a  daughter. 
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liiis  early  demonstration  shows  the  excitement  of  the 
time.  When  no  one  knows  exactly  what  may  happen, 
everything  is  possible.   Preparation  was  the  watch- 
word.  The  Home  CJuard,  more  especially,  was  what 
its  name  indicated,  not  intended  primarily  for  ser- 
vice out  of  the  State,  but  to  take  the  place  in 
emergency,  of  the  militia  (to  which  companies  like 
the  Richardson  Light  Guard  belonged)  which  had  been 
called  away.  Many  of  the  Home  Guard  went  out  later 
however . 

Captain  Coburn,  for  example,  afterward  recruited  a 
company,  here,  a  distinctively  Reading  company,  al- 
though it  carried  on  its  rol^-  members  from  Wilming- 
ton and  North  Reading,  one  from  Charlestown,  and 
three  from  Andover,   In  all,  when  full,  it  had  101 
privates  and  officers,  and  the  Reading  men  n^umbered 
54. 

The  Company,  enlisted  for  nine  months'  service,  was 
put  into  the  50th  Massachusetts  regiment,  mustered 
into  the  Federal  service  in  1862,   Besides  Captain 
Coburn,  the  Reading  members  were: 

Oramel  G,  Abbott,  Haskel  K.  Bancroft,  John  A.  Barnes, 
Geo.  J,  Bartlett,  Chas ,  P,  Battelle,  Chas .  M.  Boyce, 
Geo.  G.  Bruce,  Asa  C,  Buck,  William  Buck,  Noble 
Bunker,  Geo,  A.  Coney,  Geo.  C.  Coney,  Jere,  Delay, 
Moses  P.  Eaton,  Chas.  A.  Evans,  John  L,  Parwell, 
Nathan  B.  Fletcher,  Chas.  C.  Frost,  Geo,  H.  Goodwin, 
Chas.  A,  Grover,  Chas.  Holt,  Squires  Holt,  Geo,  W. 
Hopkins,  Joseph  B,  Hopkins,  Wm,  H.  Marshall,  Joseph 
McAlear,  Wm.  LaClair,  Amos  Mclntire,  Chas.  Myers, 
Wm.  H.  Nash,  Edwd.  E.  Nichols,  Wm,  R.  Nichols,  Clark- 
son  Parker,  Edwd.  Parker,  Geo,  M.  Peaslee  (or  Peasley), 
Tobias  Pinkham,  Edw.  E.  Pratt,  Stillman  M.  Pratt, 
Ear  ley  Prentiss,  Samuel  Prentiss,  Vi[alter  G.  Perkins, 
David  G.  Richardson,  Horace  A.  Richardson,  Ggorge 
Rogers,  Samuel  T.  Sweetser,  Chas.  Taylor,  Asa  P. 
Tibbitts,  Paschal  A.  Walls,  John  H.  Weston,  S. 
Nelson  Weston,  Albert  H.  Vftiitman,  Joseph  F.  V/illiams, 
and  Hiram  F.  Wright.  Robert  Jeffrey  was  also  joined 
as  "Captain's  boy." 

The  company  went  into  a  training  camp  at  Boxfoi^  and 
in  November  was  sent  to  Louisiana,  and  joined  to  the 
forces  of  General  N.  P.  Banks, 
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In  all,  54  men,  officers  and  privates  (or,  including 
the  captain's  boy,  55)  were  from  Reading.   Of  course, 
few  if  any  of  these  men  now  s-orvive.  Before  the 
close  of  the  following  year,  1863,  eleven  were  dead, 
and  two  others  died  before  the  close  of  the  war.   Jere, 
Delay,  on  the  way  home,  died  at  Mound  City,  111., — he 
was  but  18  years  old,   CJhas.  Holt,  who  was  29,  died 
at  Mattoon,  111,;  Moses  E.  Eaton,  who  was  49,  at  New 
Orleans;  Bartlett,  Tibbitts,  Tobias  Pinkham,  and  Asa 
0,  Buck,  at  Baton  Rouge,  where  the  Company  was  upon 
guard  duty.  Edwd,  E.  Pratt,  S,  Nelson  Vveston,  Edw. 
E.  Nichols,  and  John  A.  Barnes,  all  relieved  and 
sent  home  for  disability,  died  in  Reading.   All  these 
during  1863.   Samuel  Prentiss  also  died  in  Reading, 
in  1865,  He,  I  think,  v/as  the  oldest  man  in  the 
company,  being  52  at  death,   JohnH.  Weston,  came 
back  with  the  Company  at  the  expiration  of  his  per- 
iod of  enlistment,  re-enlisted  in  1864,  was  sent  back 
for  disability,  and  died  in  Reading  in  1865. 

William  Buck  was  wounded  at  Port  Hudson  in  1863,  with 
a  bullet  through  both  legs.  Of  all  the  men  who  went 
out  in  the  50th  in  this  Reading  company,  Charles 
Battelle,  perhaps,  became  to  the  youthful  minds  of 
the  lads  of  the  civil  war  time,  the  typical  war  hero. 
He  was  young,  a  contemporary  of  the  yoTing,  and  this 
drew  him  more  closely  to  them  in  imagination.  He 
came  back  with  the  others  in  1863,  immediately  re- 
enlisted  for  three  years,  going  out  in  December  of 
that  year.  He  was  wounded  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  in 
March,  1865,  and  lost  his  left  leg.   This  loss  of  a 
limb  became  a  badge  of  heroism,  crowning  his  distin- 
guished service  by  manifest  evidence  of  valor. 

In  Massachusetts  in  1924,  in  time  of  peace,  the  deaths 
in  1000  of  the  population  (all  ages  and  both  sexes) 
numbered  a  little  more  than  12  (the  exact  figure  being 
12.1).   The  deaths  among  the  Reading  men  in  this 
Company,  within  12  months  as  I  have  shown,  were  at 
the  rate  of  200  per  1000,  all  in  a  group  of  presiam- 
ably  picked  men,  not  old,  and  not  one  of  these  deatiis 
was  from  loss  in  battle,  although  all  from  disability 
incurred  in  a  new  service,  involving  a  changed  en- 
vironment and  a  nev/  mode  of  life.   This  comparison 
shows  with  almost  stunning  force  how  the  death  rate 
rose  under  the  exacting  conditions  of  the  war,  when 
neither  sanitary  regulations  nor  hospital  treatment 
were  of  the  higher  standard  observed  today. 
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Samuel  Prentiss  and  Harley  Prentiss  of  the  Company 
were,  respectively,  father  and  son;  and,  respectively, 
father  and  brother  of  Walter  S.  Prentiss;  and  grand- 
father and  father  of  Archer  R,  and  H.  Lindsey  Pren- 
tiss— all  well-known  present  day  citizens.  Harley, 
not  so  long  ago,  was  Reading's  postmaster,  and  an 
active  and  public  spirited  citizen. 


THE  INDUSTRIES  OP  READING 


The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  old  mill  at  the  head 
of  Haven  street  has  recalled  memories  of  the  flourish- 
ing cabinet  business  conducted  by  the  late  Sylvester 
Harnden  and  others  in  Reading.   Many  of  our  citizens 
are  apt  to  refer  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  town 
to  the  days  before  the  war,  and  to  lament  the  decline 
of  our  manufacturing  interests,  which,  it  is  supposed, 
has  since  occurred.   It  is  the  object  of  the  present 
article  to  shov/  that  this  decline  is  fancied  rather 
than  real,  and  that  when  aggregate  value  of  product 
is  considered  the  industries  of  Reading  were  never 
so  important  as  at  the  present  time.   To  maintain 
this  position,  which,  we  are  aware,  is  contrary  to 
the  common  impression,  we  shall  rely  upon  the  indus- 
trial statistics  of  the  tovini  for  the  years  1855,  1865 
and  1875,  as  drawn  from  the  State  censuses,  together 
with  such  additional  facts  as  are  brought  out  in  the 
national  census  of  1880.   The  census  of  1855  was  taken 
so  far  prior  to  the  war  as  to  be  unaffected  by  its  in- 
fluence, while  the  statistics  of  1880  are  the  latest 
at  present  available. 

In  1855  Reading  had  13  establishments  manufacturing 
chair  and  cabinet  work,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
$68,000,  employing  179  workmen  and  producing  annu- 
ally furniture  worth  $205,000.   At  the  same  time  the 
annual  product  of  boots  and  shoes  amounted  to  $191,500, 
the  industry  giving  employment  to  267  males  and  156 
females.   These  were  the  leading  Industries  of  the 
town,  and  the  war,  cutting  off  trade  with  the  South, 
seriously  affected  their  prosperity.  Thus  in  1865 
we  find  the  annual  product  of  furnit-ore  to  be  worth 
but  |49,617.83,  and  of  boots  and  shoes  but  $157,740.76- 
both  values  being  estimated  in  gold.   It  will  be  seen 
that  the  latter  industry  suffered  least. 

But  though  these  industries  declined,  tv/o  other  showed 
a  marked  grov;th.   The  production  of  organ  pipes  and 
sawed  lumber  increased  from  an  aggregate  value  of 
$21,273  in  1855  to  $47,770,71  gold  in  1865.   In  the 
building  trades,  also,  an  enlarged  product  was  shown, 
its  value  in  1865  being  $54,624.20  gold.   These  in- 
creased values,  however,  v/ere  not  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  decrease  in  furniture  and  other  products, 
so  that  the  total  value  of  all  manufactured  goods 
showed  a  decline  of  nearly  31  per  cent  from  that 


reported  in  1855, 


That  this  was  due  to  the  war  Is  plainly  seen  from  the 
statistics  of  the  next  decade.   The  cabinet  industry 
partially  recovered  the  ground  it  had  lost,  the  value 
of  product  in  1875  being  $119,176,19, 

The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  made  advance  to  ^^165,209,82, 
These  industries,  indeed,  still  showed  a  decline  when 
compared  with  their  position  in  1855,   This  decline, 
however,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  grov/th  of 
new  industries  and  by  the  expansion  of  the  manufacture 
of  organ  pipes,  the  annual  production  of  which  rose 
from  $10,000  in  1855  to  $26,339,29,  both  values  being 
in  gold. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  these  in- 
dustries and  their  annual  product,  with  aggregates  for 
each  of  the  periods  so  far  compared.   The  values  for 
the  years  1865  and  1875  have  been  reduced  to  a  gold 
basis  so  as  to  admit  of  just  comparison  with  those 
for  1855. 

Product   Product      Product 
Industries  1855.     1865         1875 


Coach  lace 
Furniture 
Boots  and  shoes 
Organ  pipes 
Tinsmi thing 
Clothing,  Men's 
Organs 

Building  trades 
Lumber,  sawed 
Pumps 
Neckties 

Tallow,  rendered 
Brush  handles 
Bread,  Baker's 
Cider 


$  4,000 
205,000 
191,500 
10,000 
10,000 
1,500-i:- 
2,000« 
20,000-«- 
11,273 


49,617,83 

157,740,76 

15,923.57 

636,94 

3,057.32 

89i.72 

54,624.20 

31,847.14 

445.86 


Totals  $455,273  $314,785.34 

ii-Estimated  from  reliable  data. 


119,176.79 

165.209.82 

26,339.29 

4,464,29 

2,142,86 

62,357,13 

750,00 

49,107.14 

44,642,85 

714.29 

2,678.57 

2,250.00 

$479,833.03 


In  this  comparison  no  account  is  made  of  certain 
mechanical  industries  classed  in  the  State  census  of 
1875  as  "related  occupations "--except  tinsmi thing  and 
certain  building  trades--it  being  impossible  to  obtain 


statistics  of  these  industries  for  previous  years. 

We  also  present  a  table  showing  the  number  of  es- 
tablishments in  town  at  each  period,  together  with 
number  employed,  capital  invested,  and  value  of 
product: 

Classification     1855      1865         1875 

No.  of  estab'm'ts  41  20  47 

No.  employed  654  •  490  426 

Capital  invested  $100,000  f  25,859.87  |120,357.14 

Product  $460,273  1^314,785.34  |479,833.03 

In  the  number  of  establishments  reported  in  1865  those 
manufacturing  boots  and  shoes  are  not  included,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  returned  for  that  year  is  defi- 
cient as  respects  capital  invested  in  building  trades. 
A  minor  portion  of  the  capital  invested  in  1855  is 
estimated.   All  values  are  in  gold.   Although  the 
number  of  establishments,  capital  and  product  in- 
creased betvifeen  1855  and  1875,  yet  it  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  clearly  brought  out  in  this  table  that 
the  number  of  employees  decreased  35  per  cent.   In 
other  words,  426  persons  working  with  20  per  cent  more 
capital  in  1875  produced  more  goods  (measured  in 
value)  than  654  persons  in  1855.   This  decrease  in 
number  employed  while  value  of  product  increased  is 
partly  due  to  the  influence  of  machinery  in  certain 
industries,  and  partly  to  the  change  in  the  character 
of  the  industries  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  the 
substitution  of  an  employnent  like  the  rendering 
of  tallow,  in  \'Aiich  the  ratio  of  employees  to  product 
is  small,  for  a  distinc^y  mechanical  industry  like 
cabinet  making,  in  which  many  workmen  are  required. 

It  only  remains  briefly  to  present  the  facts  as 
brou^t  out  in  1880.   This  is  done  in  the  following 
table: 

No. 
Industries  .       Est.  :^mp.   Qapitai   Product 

Boots  and  shoes  15  150   $  24,450  $105,566 

Brushes  1  40  5,000  '  60,000 

Building  1  3  2,500  7,000 

Wagons  2  2  1,500  4,000 

Clothing  3  113  10,424  98,410 

Fireworks  1  17  10,000  30,000 

Pood  Preparations  4  7  9,400  73,740 


Purnit-ure 

'3 

42 

$4,000 

^48 , 000 

Leather 

3 

5 

1,900 

4,200 

Metallic  goods 

5 

10 

7,500 

14,000 

Organ  pipes 

1 

14 

13,000 

18,600 

Rubber  goods 

.  1 

23 

8,000 

60,000 

Tallow 

1 

7 

6,000 

57,000 

Wooden  goods 

2 

21 

2,600 

12,500 

Total  43   454   #106,274  #593,016 

The  item  "clothing"  includes  neckties.   No  com- 
parison between  industries  (except  in  a  few  cases) 
can  be  made  with  the  years  previously  given,  as  the 
basis  of  classification  employed  in  the  national 
differs  from  that  in  the  State  censuses.   The  amount 
of  capital  here  returned  is  probably  below  that 
actually  employed,  and  in  other  respects  the  statis- 
tics presented  in  this  table  understate  the  facts. 
For  instance,  but  one  establishment  engaged  in  build- 
ing (having  but  three  employees)  is  reported.   But 
notwithstanding  these  deficiencies,  the  great  fact 
appears  that  the  product  has  risen  from  $460,273  as 
shown  in  1855 — the  halcyon  ante-bellum  period — to 
$593,016,  or  nearly  29  per  cent  showing  that  the 
results  of  our  present  industries,  measxared  in  what 
is  actually  produced,  considerably  exceed  those  of 
any  time  in  the  past.   And  it  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  since  1880 — the  rubber  and  brush  making 
industries  have  been  still  further  expanded. 

It  is  chiefly  as  a  place  of  residence  that  Reading 
is  known,  yet  unobtrusive  as  they  are,  the  few 
industries  we  have  produce  an  annual  product  far 
larger  than  many  suppose,  and  although  our  former 
leading  employments--cabinet  making  and  boots  and 
shoes--have  nearly  disappeared,  others  have  talcen 
their  place  so  quietly  as  to  be  almost  unnoticed. 
We  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to  present  the 
facts  as  to  the  agriculture  of  our  town. 

H.  G.  W. 
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